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THE TRUE BALLAD OF HENRY 


KING OF POLAND. 1671. 
BY. H. H 
(*HENRY IJJ, afterwards King of France, 
was, as I take it, King of Poland, and so 


weary of his kingdom that he would willinglv have 
changed it for a pair of shoes of good running 
leather. On a certain day he made an entertainment 
tor many of the nobility, whom he made drunk, having 
for his own wine nothing but fair water, colored red. 
One of these drunken lords he laid in his own royal 
bed. The curtains were drawn and waiters stood by 
the bedside, who knew nothing of the plot. In the 
meantime the King slipped away and by horses laid 
on purpose made his escape out of the confines. The 
son of Bacchus, being in the interim well attended, 
at last awakened and betrayed the plot, whereupon 
they made all possible haste to catch their king 
again; but, being gone into another country, they 
treated with him, beseeching him to return and they 
would for the future be very civil unto him ; but he 
answered : ‘No. 


‘The bird deserves to be a prisoner | 


all its days that will return again to the cage when it | 


is once got loose. 
France than a king in Poland.’’—From an old 
Chronicle. 


So weary of his kingdom, 
He half wished he were dead : 
He’d change it for a pair of shoes, 
Of running leather good to use, 
And cry fair quits, he said. 
All night and day, and day and night, 
He thought and fretted on his plight, 
And plotted in his head: 
So weary of his kingdom, 


He half wished he were dead. 


None dreamed that it was plotted : 
He made a splendid feast ; 
With gold and silver vessels tine, 
And brimming casks of strong old wine. 
So strong it flew like yeast. 
They drank al] day, they drank all night, 
The Lords were in a sorry plight, 
The drinking never ceased ; 
None dreamed that it was plotted, 
The splendid royal feast. 


Oh! crafty was King Henry, 
He tossed off glass on glass ; 

The Lords must follow, if he led ; 

They wondered how he kept his head, 
And if his throat were brass : 

Ha! well he drank that day, that night, 

And bade each man with main and might 
The bumpers pass and pass. 

Oh! crafty was King Henry! 


No wine was in his glass! 


“Twas water stained to crimson ; 
Ah! how he laughed and langhed, 
And poured and tossed, and tossed and poured ; 
A royal host at royal board. 
Triumphant he outquaffed 
His dizzy guests, all night, all day, 
Till they all dead and lifeless lay, 
As from a sleeping draught. 
Ha! crafty was King Henry, 
How now he shook and laughed. 


The royal bed had curtains ; 
None dare draw them aside ; 
Each night outside the curtains stood 
Two stalwart grooms, of lineage good, 
With trusty arms and tried, ~ 
Who stirred not till the King awoke, 
And from his silken pillow, spoke, 
Then swift away they hied. 


I would rather be a peasant in | 








Thick were the royal curtains ; 
None dared draw them aside. 


The grooms were nigh to fainting, 
Though they were lusty strong ; 

From morn to noon, from noon to night 

The King slept on. The grooms grew white ; 
The hours seemed leaden long ; 

No wonder they with curses deep, 

Reviled him, in his drunken sleep, 
Mumbling a drunken song ; 

The grooms were nigh to fainting, 


Though they were lusty strong. 


When oped at last the curtains : 

**Good God! ’Tis not the King.’ 

Guard shricked to guard, and wildly ran. 

From out the bed sprang, dazed, a man, 
Half-naked, muttering : 


‘The King too far has carried jest! 


Ho! Where is he ? 


Around him, in a ring, 


Where are the rest 7” 


Closed guards, and rent the curtains, 


Good God! where was the King. 


Ah! safe and well King Henry! 
Oh! how he laughed and laughed, 

On horses changed in swift relay, 

The whole night long, the whole long day, 
Disguised with cunning craft, 

He'd galloped faster than the wind, 

And left his kingdom far behind ; 
The air like wine he quaffed. ; 

Ha! glad and free King Henry, 


How now he laughed and laughed. 


Great terror filled the kingdom : 
From east to west it ran ; 
The sobered Lords, in grief and shame, 
Crowding to restless councils came, 
To question and to plan. 
The runners fell with gasping breath : 
The couriers rode their steeds to death ; 
None counted horse or man, 
Such terror filled the kingdom ; 


From vast to west it ran. 


In sunny France they found him, 
Roaming in sunny France ; 
They knelt and begged him to come back ; 
They swore that he should nothing lack. 
Amazed, the village danc« 
Stood still, while leaped their strange guest ont, 
And cried, with a defiant shout 
And merry, sparkling glance : 
‘Rather than King in Poland, 
I'd be peasant, here in France.” 
-_ 


SOMETHING ABOUT HOMER. 


BY MRS. SUSAN E. WALLACE, 


(Mrs. Gen. Lew. WALLACE.) 
We were warmly invited and urged to 
visit the scenes of the Dliad, but did not 
go. Why should we? It involved tents, 


courier, servants, risk of catching the fever | 


of the country, being bitten to death by 


mosquitoes or poisoned by bad water. It | 


is in this classic region that the world- 
renowned Congress of Fleas was held. Had 
they been unanimous, writes the English 


reporter, they could have lifted me out of | 


bed; but, luckily, there was a division and I 
never discovered to which side I belonged. 


Malaria ‘hangs heavily over the Troad, | 


and powerful doses of quinine are needed 
to save the pilgrim from the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness and wasteth at noon- 
day. Not so bad as the Roman Campagna, 
where it is death to sleep; but surpassing 


| of Sigeum. 


honor of his 
! 
great comfort of that unquenchable and 


the swamp lands of the Mississippi Valley 
in the dread month of August, when ripe 
vegetation is rotting and the ague hangs its 
yellow sign over the smitten faces in the 
farm-houses. I had thought some spot was 
happily exempt from this curse of the 
world; but, no—even in rainless Egypt the 
overflow of the Nile leaves lagunes and 
marshes, lurking-places for the insidious 
enemy, not numbered among the ancient 
plagues. 

We knew exactly what was to be seen in 


| the little town, never containing over four 


thousand citizens, which has held a large 
place in the imaginations of ninety genera- 
tions of men. 
sioné in many things since I used to fancy 
those famous walls, which some wise men 
contend were made of adodes, were high as 
the stupendous walls of Babylon, and the 
Scaean gate was like the brazen gates of 
mighty Thebes. From the deck of the 
‘*Flower de Luce” we saw or fancied we 
could see, which was just as well, the point 
of land where poor Hecuba was buried, 
and about a league away the promontory 
Ambitious students climb to 
the top, where Achilles is buried; and there 
| Alexander ran naked round his 
manes——doubtless, to 


I have been sadly disillu- 


tomb, in 
the 


unresting spirit. Had we strained over 
scorched, plain, and stony roads on a back- 
breaking donkey, it had been to see nothing 
but a few slow men, digging at a leisurely 
rate in the poor, burnt-out soil. Priam’s 

treasure-house has been rifled; there is no 

chance for finding golden relics of Paris, 

Helen’s necklace or Hector’s spear. If such 

inestimable treasure from that far epoch 

lay there, it would not be for us, but would 
be caught up and appropriated before our 
eyes beheld it. 

Had we chosen to camp near the desert 
hills, we might have watched in vain for the 
gleam of lance, shield, or helmet of flit- 
ting specters, revealed in visions to the be- 
lieving Grecian. Certain scholars, who see 
with eyes anointed, have been known to 
recognize the tall shade of Agamem- 
non, with gigantic stride, looming above 
the tumuli; and, stately and sullen, the 
skulking shadow of Ajax, remembering in 
eternity the old spites against his chief and 
the hate still rankling against the success- 
ful rival for the celestial armor of Achilles. 

If my precious reader wants to see what 

| the gods are doing now, he must summon 
| buoyant courage, high hope, and robust 
faith, and for himself call up the ghosts 
out of the underworld, and with phantoms 
repeople the lone city of Priam. 

After the destruction of Troy, a new city 
of the same name was built by Alexander, 
about thirty stadia from the ancient site. I 
take this fact from the guide-book and 
hope you know what a stadium is. I do 
not. 

Dr. Schlieman’s experience illustrates the 
sustaining power of faith, even in earthly 
things. The doubters and scoffers are 
silenced by his convincing testimony and 
their sneers no longer assail the wondrous 
tale of Troy divine. Pale shades hover 
about, perplexing the student with incon- 
| stant shadows; but localities are fixed. Yon 
| strip of voleanic earth and rock is Tenedos, 
the station to which the Greeks withdrew 
their fleet, in order to induce the Trojans to 
believe they had sailed away and to receive 
the wooden horse. 

And that is Imbros, lyi-¢ in the azure sea. 
The space opposite them is the plain where 








the tents of the Greeks were pitched and 
from which they were chased to the ships. 
Here the galleys and triremes unloaded the 
troops; and this exquisite air, for sea and 
sky alone are unchangeable, echoed the 
musical shouts of noisy sailors, and thun- 
dering voices of the Trojan peers and scep- 


| tered kings of Greece, as they battled in 


never-ending duels. Their light boats must 
have had a time landing, forthe winds were 
fitful and capricious and are yet. You 
that in isles 
olus reigned; the monarch who showed 


remember one of these 
Ulysses his twelve children, who had domin 

ion over the twelve winds, and here the 
wanderer received of him an ox’s hide, en. 
closing all the winds, leaving abroad none 
but the friendly home wind, to play in the 
sails, murmur of quiet havens, and waft 
them gently back to Ithaca. 

What dire misfortunes befel when the 
covetous mariners untied the precious bag, 
thinking it loaded with gold, when out they 
rushed with hissing sound, like the rush of 
many waters. Is it not all written in the 
story books; and how the ship was driven 
back in one hour what it had taken nine 
days to track, and the remorse and despair 
of the men forbearance of 
their chief? 


and the noble 

The breezes have never been prisoners 
since then, Aolus still hunts the whirlwinds 
over land and sea, and they blow this way 
and that, making heavy seas, which in the 
Olympian dispensation went hard with the 
but do greatly affect 
steamers. 


sailors, not our 

Here the fifty ships of Achilles anchored, 
and this is the coastline which bounded his 
vision for nine years. He true hero 
of the Iliad and carries away our whole 
heart with the palm of strength and grace. 
For he was bravest and handsomest of the 
this old earth 
of ours has produced, and he knew well how 


is the 


bravest, handsomest race 
to win favor in the eyes of beautiful women. 

Affectionate and tender, though he had been 
fed on the hearts of lions and the marrow of 
bears; and, when the choice was offered, pre 

ferred to die early and gloriously, rather 
than live a Jong life of inglorious ease. 
Reading the record among these old shad- 
dows, we easily forgive his quarrel with the 
King of men, when he shook bis golden 
locks and shut himself up in his tent, refus- 
ing to take further part in the war, till 
roused by the voice of his mother to avenge 
the death of his dearest friend. And then 
to lie dying at the Scaean gate, having 
fought the battle only to miss the victory. 
There is no history half so real as this legend- 
ary and supernatural story, nobr any pathos 
equal to the struggle where the gods took 
part and talked to men as friend with 
friend. 

How weary those ten years of siege let 
those tell who have had one year in the 
dreary monotony of a changeless camp. 
In every army the few fierce hours of com- 
bat bear a slight proportion to long inter- 
vals, where the dull, slow weeks drag after 
each othey in urvarying sameness. No 
wonder te tenth year was one of domestic 
quarrels. You soldiers, who have cursed 
with curses loud and deep the inaction of 
your superior officers while you were pan@ 
ing for a move, or in the classic language 
of the modern camp, spoiling for a fight, 
can best fancy the undying hates nursed in 
the ample leisure of ten years. With what 
strength the feuds grew and enlarged in 
each hateful day of enforced idleness! How 





the grudges and rankling jealousies burnt 
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deeper and deeper, while the soul of | of charms and drugs possessed with magic, 


Agamemnon, king of a hundred kings, re- 
joiced over the dissensions fulfilling the 
sacred propecy. What storms of rage 
gathered and broke against rival chieftains, 
till in the contest for the arms of Achilles, 
the conquered Ajax rushed into an awful 
madness, slaughtering the sheep of his own 
army, distracted by the idea they were 
enemies, and erfding by destroying him- 
self. 

These marvelous warriors were clansmen, 
carrying on the feuds of powerful nobles, 
and the chiefs naturally varied the vapid 
monotony of inaction by a watchfulness of 
the weak points of former foes, whom they 
hated more than they feared. They neither 
forgot nor forgave; and memories of gal- 
lant deeds gave them boundless faith in 
their ability to conquer wherever they 
chose to plant their standards. 

Whoever has lived in camp can picture 
the weary days, like to each other as the 
swell and fall of the waves on this serene 
and silent shore. Instead of our routine of 
drill and discipline, the Greeks had wrest- 
ing matches, foot and chariot races, single 
combats, the discus, and archery and 
javelin exercise. The little boats, with 
sails like the wings of swallows and nar- 
row keels, cutting the blue floor, are such 
v8 brought recruits from Sparta when war 
was not a science or the trade of « separate 
class, but the pastime of princes and the 
ultimate ambition of kings. 

In their practice men had to stand up to 
the thrust of cold steel and the hideous 
scent of warm human blood, instead of the 
sulphurous fumes of gunpowder and balls, 
from remote and unseen machinery. 

There was no newspaper, to relieve the 


bacco, to solace picket duty; I doubt if the 
paymaster—most cheering apparition—ap- 
peared at his appointed seasons. No cheap 
novels were scattered about the tents, no 
letters from home or express boxes; it is 
not known if they had the comfort of cards; 
nothing but their darling hates to cherivh 
and keep warm; and how dear these may 
become the veteran in no way like Themis- 
tocles may tell as he recalls those old nights 
when the trophies of another would not let 
him sleep. 

The ancient beauty has not disappeared 
from the beautiful race, though alien blood 
has corrupted the pure strain, till it is 
no longer the rule, but the exception. When 
found, it is a thing to dream of. I once saw 
u fisher boy, or, rather, youth, on one of 
the Cyclades, mending his net, who had a 
face correct as the statue of Antinous. He 
was dressed in greasy tarpaulin ; on his short, 
clustering locks a fillet of red cord gave the 
final picturesque touch to a perfect head. 
As he lifted his dreamy brown eyes to gaze 
on the passing stranger, so Paris might have 
looked on many-fountained Ida. So looked 
the shepherd boy by the moon’s light on 
old Latmos, when Dian stooped to kiss 
him. 

Did you ever think, dear reader, what 
deep consolation those miraculous beings, 
descended from gods, found in eating ? 
Have you considered the charming simplici- 
ty of their banquets? When the king of 
men, towering above all Grecians in dignity, 
majesty, power, entertained in his grand 
pavilion, Clytemnestra was not concerned 
about esthetic China and the like, nor did 
she look after the forks and spoons, for 
there were none. The leaders of the hosts 
of Greece and the confederate kings ban- 
queted on beef killed, skinned, and roasted 
before their eyes. Pretty tough it was, too. 
“A steer for sacrifice the king designed, 

Of full five years and of the nobler kind. 

The victim falls, they strip the smoking hide, 

The beast they quarter and the joints divide, 

Then spread the tables, the repast prepare, 

Each takes his seat and each receives his share. 

‘The king himself (an honorary sign), 

Before great Ajax placed the mighty chine,” 
Imagine the godlike Ajax tearing away 
at the marrow bones with his dripping fin- 
gers. Heroic feasts for heroic stomachs, 
always ready for a square meal. Philoso- 
phers call this living near to Nature. They 
tell us the modern Greeks have a wonder- 
ful gift of speech-making, like their long- 
gone ancestors, and in their musical tongue 
they hand down from wrinkled age to 
blooming youth the misty traditions of by- 
gone glory. They have, too, tales of the 
furthest East, of sorceries and witchcraft, 


| is a peculiar attribute of the boatmen of | 


genii and afrite, and hidden treasures in en- 
chanted caverns. The legends of unknown 
antiquity have easy faith among them, su- 


pernatural agencies are trusted, and sailors | 


in every sea are more or less superstitious. 

An isolated life tends to nurture weird 
fancies and the spinning of yarns is heard 
wherever wood will float. The enjoyment 
ot the story-teller depends largely on the 
interest and patience of the listener, and 
the rare, fine talent of continuous attention 


the Levant. One man will tella tale lasting 
through the mariner’s leisures hours for a 
week, and the audience remains unwearied 
and attentive. Watching the long-pro- 
tracted sessions of amusement in these 
times of interruption and impatience, one 
sensation as, in looking 
through certain books newly issued from 
the press, the wonder is not that they were 
written, but that they were ever read. 

An army of imagining men, as the actors 
in the great epic have been well called, 
naturally located in Samothrace, the Holy 
Hill, the wateh-tower of Jove the Thun- 
derer. From that ethereal hight he dis- 
patched the Twin Brothers, of matchless 
swiftness and silent pace, to bear away the 
body of Sarpedon, fair as in life and unde- 
tiled, though dragged through the dust of 
the crimsoned plain. In the soft arms of 
silent Sleep and Death they floated the 
young spirit home to eternal rest in the 
bosom of his father. 


has the same 


You sad mourner for the brave and the 
beautiful, see the rich meaning, passing the 
wisdom of the wise, garnered in the fanci- 
ful truths to which we give the name of 


| fables. 
leaden gloom of the ancient days; no to- | 


We disputed about the geography of the 
laid. Who does not? But I am not dis- 
posed to get into hot water, like the wise 


| counselor “ would fain die a dry death,” 


and, therefore, reserve argument till we 
meet face to face, O my beloved. We heard 
the surge and thunder of the Odyssey, 


| though steering through a Summer sea and 








winding among the historic isles. Many 
times we said: How like New Mexico. They 
are arid upheavals of volcanic rock, bare, 
reddish slopes, at torrid heat in the noon-day 
shining. There may be verdure and bloom 
on the sides away from the sight; but from 
the deck of the ** Flower de Luce” we saw 
little vegetation. We had expected gardens 
and vineyards, bowers of roses, with birds 
of Paradise, and butterflies darting like 
winged thoughts among them, tangled 
vines, festoons of ivy in luxuriant verdure 
running wild. I had pictured pomegranate 
trees with blossoms like flame glowing in a 
background of tender green; but we did not 
find them. Here and there was a tower or 
castle, old in story, picturesque and vener- 
able, which had withstood strokes of stones 
hurled by the catapult and scars gashed 
and torn by battering-rams, ages before 
gunpowder was in some sort anticipated by 
Greek Fire. 

On those isles of barrenness and rock 
are sparse, straggling villages, meager gar- 
dens of scant, starved herbage; along the 
dried-up streams not a willow large enough 
for Homer to hang his harp on. 

The winding Meander is shrunken toa 
mere thread now, and the Scamander— 
‘‘the divine Scamander”—fed by springs on 
Ida, once choked with dead bodies by 
Achilles, would not float a single corpse 
now. Yet, this is haunted ground, most 
interesting by association reaching to a 
hoary antiquity. Here the blind first singer 
wandered with footsteps set to music, and 
sung high, heroic measures; not such songs 
as we hear to-day from strolling minstrels, 
who thus make their bread. Wait till the 
sun sets in a sky absolved from every taint of 
cloud or mist, and the remotest island be- 
comes a soft purple stain on the horizon; 
when the highest peak is a mount of trans- 
figuration, an unknown heavenly land in a 
glory of ineffable loveliness, blent of violet, 
rose, and gold—in this tranquil hush the 
winds and the waves are at their even- 
ing song, answering the wooing syrens. 
We forget the wrathful gods and 
the petty warring in the battle we call 
life, and deeply feel all that poets have sung 
and dreamers dreamed in this Kingdom of 
the Beautiful Myths. The thrilling sense 
passes with the hours, the glare of next 
day’s noon isa disenchanter, and the dim 





vision of the night seems vague and unreal 
as the vanishing mirage of some long-gone 
Summer morning. Still, Memory, who 
loses more than she treasures, will never let 
| that heavenly picture go. The moon was 
| at its full when we made the voyage of the 


Homeric Islands. That night—what was it 
| but the delicate shade of a day that is dead ¢ 
| The white moonshine touched with silver 
| the bright hair of Thalia, as she leaned over 
the guard to watch the dolphins play and 
hearken to the rhythmic flow of the water. 
The sea seemed to listen as she murmured : 

“Tn such a night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 

And they did make no noise, in such a night 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls 

And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night.” 

It was the voice of the poet of the past 
saluting the poet of all time. 


AMERICAN LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


| > ; 
| A BOLD FRONT TO THE ENEMY. 
| BY AN OLD PARISH MINISTER. 


I rrevst 1 am sufticiently on my guard 
against the tendency of advancing age to 
| lapse into the function of laudator temporis 
acté, But I find it needful, from time to 
time, in the monthly recurring meetings of 
our county association, to remind the 
youthful brethren who meet my admon- 
itions drawn from the long-established 
| usages of better times, by quoting (in a tone 
which, I am pained to say, seemed some- 
times to partake of impatience, not to say 
actual irreverence, toward superior age) 
the words of the Ecclesiast, ‘‘say not that 
the former days were better than these”; 
that there is another word, and that of no 
minor prophet, that counsels to walk in 
the old paths. Whatever may have been 
the faults of the former days, it will hardly 
be denied that certain proverbs of the wise 
man touching the honor due to hoary hairs 
were better acted on then than now. In 
fact, it would almost seem as if these modern 
times had, rather, adopted as their guiding 
principle that pagan paradox: ‘ Maxima 
debetur reverentia pueris.” In nothing does 
this unhappy tendency of the age more 
practically reveal itself to me than in the 
fact that, since, at the instance of the 
younger members of my parish (conveyed 
to me with many protestations of personal 
respect and affection, and yet with a cer- 
tain persistence which could not be alto- 
gether agreeable to my feelings), I have re- 
tired from the active duties of the pastoral 
oftice, and become available thus for occa- 
sional services in the neighboring churches, 
I find no call for my services, the vacant 
pulpits of these parts being supplied by a 
constant succession of young gentlemen 
from two neighboring theological seminar- 
ies; and yet my sermons are the same 
sermons which have been heard with avid- 
ity by large congregations, and not without 
evidence of divine approval, and the na- 
ture of the human heart is not changed. 


But I must break off from these reflec- 
tions, which somewhat too often, in my 
present straitened circumstances, force 
themselves into my mind, and must come to 
the topic which I was unwilling, after the 
inelegant fashion of the day, and, contrary 
to the principles laid down by the judicious 
and famous Dr. Hugh Blair, in his justly 
esteemed treatise of Rhetoric, to enunciate 
too abruptly at the outset. I was about to say 
that these are evil times, when the trumpets 
of the younger men are giving an uncertain 
sound and people have to depend on aged 
lips to sound the distinct and intelligible 
alarm and call to battle against the common 
enemy. I write to thank you, Mr. Editor, 
that, at last, from amidst the confused 
jangle of discussion of argument, both 
pro and contra, concerning the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch, one voice has been 
lifted up in your columns which at once 
sets the question on its right basis. I refer 
to the trenchant letter of the aged and 
venerable Dr. Crosby, in which he solves 
and settles the whole dispute forever, by 
appealing to and insisting on the supreme 
authority of the Word in the Gospels. f 
confess that, having on some former occa- 
sions seen his name in the newspapers, I 
have been somewhat at a loss where to place 
him. A certain friskiness (if, without offense, 
I may use the word) had led me almost to 
rank him with that company of younger 
men by which the serenity of our Israel 





| 





seems destined to be perturbed. But] now 
gratefully recognize him by the tone of his 
article (although my reminiscences of the 
early years of this century fail to bring back 
his name) as one of the few remaining 


survivors of the golden age before 
theology had begun to hold parley 
with the oppositions of science. | salute 


him as @ coeval, and propose to rally to 
his standard. ‘‘ Scriptura locuta est; causg 


Jinita est.” What, I beg to ask, has theology 


ever gained by departing from this maxim» 
What better answer to the pretensions of 
geology have all the Christian scientists or 
scientific Christians been able to devise than 
the eloquent reply of an honored theologian 
of the better days: ‘‘ Fossils, forsooth! As 
if God could not create fossils in six days,” 
or those lines of the immortal Cowper, 
which I regret to hear no longer quoted in 
the pulpit: 
‘Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a register, by which we learn 

That He who made it and revealed its date 

To Moses was mistaken in its age.” 

But, if Dr. Crosby will permit me 
(though, doubtless, much his junior) a word 
of criticism, it would be to this effect, that 
having enunciated his overwhelming argu- 
ment that the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentatuch is settled by divine authority in 
the words of our Lord, so that the truth of the 
Christian religion and the divine veracity 
are pledged to it, he sadly weakens his posi- 
tion by tendering additional arguments, 
grammatical or archeological. I cannot 
but think that those who consent thus to 
argue in favor of the truth are only less 
censurable than those who argue against it. 
If the believing of certain views in criticism 
is matter of religious duty, to go into dis- 
cussion on them is to invite to sinful doubt. 
Herein, upon a right golden foundation, 
has he been building of hay, wood, and 
stubble. Yet, though his work may perish, 
he may himself be saved. 

And now let me call the serious attention 
of all defenders of the faith to what seems 
to have escaped the observation of them 
all—to the neglected breach at which these 
destructive neologisms have come in upon 
us. Until this rushing leak is stopped, it is 
of little use to clear the Ark of heresies by 
the pumps. The side on which the bul- 
warks of the faith have long been broke» 
down is not the side toward geology, Or 35- 
tronomy, or arithmetic, or criticism; but the 
side toward botany. And yet what voice 
has ever sounded the alarm at this point? 
Where are the watchmen on the towers, 
with the enemy coming in like a flood ? 

The case on which to mect and withstand 
the flood of rationalism is that of the mus- 
tard seed, ‘‘ which is the least of all seeds,” 
as we are told in Matthew; and, as if pur- 
posely to make the case the strongest possi- 
ble, we are told again in Mark that it is 
‘Jess than all the seeds that be in the 
earth.” We have no mere allusion, as 
when the Pentateuch is quoted under the 
name of Moses, permitting men of weak 
faith to allege that it is a mere case of 
quoting a book by its current title; but a 
distinct, reiterated affirmation. And when 
the godless scientist comes in and squarely 
contradicts the words of Holy Writ, assert- 
ing that the mustard seed is not the least of 
seeds and offering to give occular evidence 
of the fact, then is the opportune moment 
to declare to the whole world that the 
hopes and consolations of the Christian 
faith depend upon the question, and that, if 
godless science is allowed to have its 
way, the inference against the author- 
ity of the Great Teacher will be conclu- 
sive—falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. Here 
is the point at which to write boldly on our 
flag ‘0 Ocd¢ aAnbhc mac dé GvOpwrog yebornc, 
and nail the flag to the mast. But this 
critical opportunity has been lost and the 
defense has been weakly abandoned. The 
assertions of so-called science have made 
their way unresisted into our homes, into 
our schools, and into the church itself. 
Even the tender minds of our children are 
inoculated, under our own eyes, yea, by our 
consent, with the virus of this sort of un- 
belief. I would not arrogate too much 
praise in this matter to myself, and yet I 
cannot but think that, if others, in more im- 
portant and conspicuous stations, had been 
as faithful as I, at my humbler post, have 
tried to be, there would have been a differ- 
ent state of things to-day. For, when I 
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found that, under the unwholesome influ- 
ence of a young man from Harvard Ool- 
lege, there had been introduced into the 
high school of this town certain treatises 
of botany by a miscreant (the word is not 
too strong, meaning a person of incorrect 
opinions), Asa Gray by name, in which 
these anti-scriptural views were taught, I 
caused the books to be gathered up and re- 
turned to the publisher, with a letter of cx- 
planation, which, if it ever came under the 


| 


eye of that godless scientist, was calculated, | 


I flatter myself, to make him shudder. 

But, when I think of the progress 
the mischief has made among the very 
defenders of the faith, I am ready to 
exclaim, in my almost despair: Quis custo- 
diet custodes ipsos? Even the books of my 
own library, to which I am wont to resort for 
instruction on the sacred text, are saturated 
with this rationalism. 
openly declares that ‘‘ there are many seeds, 


| woman must determine for herself. 
Mr. Trench, in loc., | 


as of poppy or rue, that are smaller,” add- | 


ing ‘‘The Lord, in his popular teaching, 
adhered to the popular language,” a state- 
ment under which not only the argument 
for the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch 
might be swept away, but the belief in 
actual possession by demons, and the belief 
of the lunar origin of epilepsy in the case of 
When the foundations 
are destroyed, what shall the righteous do? 

I appeal to Dr. Crosby, if it is not already 
too late, to make one brave stand at this 
point in defense of the Word against the 


the seAxviazouévor, 


| be relieved by a good circulation in the legs 


testimony of men’s delusive senses and the | 


pretended revelations of science. Routed 
at this point, the enemy would vainly at- 
tempt to rally at any other. 

P. 8.—As I was about sealing this letter, 


I was agreeably surprised by a visit from | 
the young pastor lately settled in the neigh- | 


boring factory village, who has taken ad- 
vantage of the excellent sleighing to drive 
over, with his estimable wife. I seized the 
opportunity to read it to him, inviting his 
suggestions. 
the tone in which he speaks of the grave 
question discussed by Dr. Crosby, of which 
he remarks that it is the mere question of a 


ship of the Pentateuch and its mosaic author- 
ship. If I were to answer this according to 
its folly, I should say that the question of a 
capital may well be a capital question. But 
I have no heart for such trifling and 
thought it more suitable to rebuke him 
gently for associating the respectable name 
ef Dr. Crosby with anything of the nature 
of a pun. When he proceeded, however, 
to tell me that Dr. Crosby had printed a 
volume of Scholia on the New Testament 
which (as he alleged) was ‘‘as full of ex- 


| ten years hence; but it will leave some 
| valuable truth 


| It is invaluable. 
I have not been pleased with | 


| inch deep. 


| chest, and abdomen. 
| suffer from headache, short breath, palpita- 


culation in the legs and feet is congestion of | 
the head and trunk. If the blood cannot get | 
| down into the legs and feet, it must go else- 


where, and, hence, accumulatesin the head, 
Girls and women 


tion, congestion of the liver, which shows 
itself in a change of complexion and, more 
common still, heat, soreness, fullness, and 
pain in the lower part of the abdomen, all 
produced by congestion. 

To try to supply the needed clothing by 
skirts which hang about the legs, and often 
some distance from them, is not very 
bright. The garments, woolen, should fit 
the legs. If you ask how much? I answer 
that you should treat your legs just as you 
treat your shoulders. If one thickness is 
not sufficient, use two or three. Each 
With 
such dress of the legs, thick woolen hose, 
broad-soled, strong shoes, and low heels, you 
will escape a large part of your sufferings. 
Your headache, fullness of the head, irrita- 
tion of throat, short breath, palpitation, 
pain in the sides and under the shoulder- 
blades, discoloration of skin, pain across 
the back, fullness, soreness, heat, and pain 
in the lower part of the abdomen will all 


and feet. These troubles are quickly re- 
lieved by a hot foot-bath. What the hot 





foot-bath will do temporarily good dress 
will do permanently. 

In this connection I must mention the 
cold, shallow foot-bath. Itis one of the 
best features of hydropathy and is capital | 
treatmeat for cold feet. 

Systems of medical treatment come and | 
go, but generally leave behind them some- | 
thing good. A system or school which | 
fills the land to-day may be passing away | 


or method. Hydropathy 
has given us the cold, shallow foot-bath. 
The following is a good 
method. Into a small wooden tub or keeler 
pour cold water till it is one-quarter of an 
Just before retiring at night, 


| place the bottoms of the feet in the cold water 
capital letter—between the Mosaic author- | 


and let them remain five minutes. Now, 
soap the bottoms thoroughly; wipe dry with 
rough towels, which, if convenient, should 
be heated; slap and rub the feet with your | 


| naked hands; and, finally, stand on the | 


asperating novelties of interpretation as an | 


egg is of meat,” and asked me what I would 
do if I should ‘‘ find my mustard seed given 
away” in that very volume, I was tempted 
to cry Ht tu Brute! But I trust that there 
is some mistake about this. 

<_ 


THE HEALTH OF OUR GIRLS. 


BY DIO LEWIS, M.D. 


| STRESSIN METHODIST DOCTRINE. 


| Rule. 


Tue female half of the human race, as a | 


whole, is quite as healthy as the male half. 
Small muscles, pale faces, and nervousness 
are confined to those peoples whose women 
dress like ours. 


The corset contributes | 


more to this bad health than any other 


error in woman’s dress. 
the long, heavy skirts, which drag down 
the body and fetter the legs. Another seri- 
ous fault in woman’s dress is unequal dis- 
tribution. While the chest and hips may 
be overloaded, the legs are exposed. The 
feet and legs are in the coldest stratum of 
air in our houses and need, on this account, 
extra clothing. 
as compared with the trunk, exposes them 
to loss of heat. Their great distance 
from the lungs increases the difficulty. 
Then the legs among our girls and women 
have very little clothing. The narrow soles 
and high heels of their boots check the 


Next to ¢his come | 


| tist pulpit, even in farewell sermons, to 


The small size of the legs, | 
| doctrines or methods. 


circulation and increase the coldness of the | 


lower extremities. When the circulation 
in the feet is impeded, the warm blood from 
the chest, passing down into the arteries of 


the legs, is checked. The blood not passing | 


freely through the contracted vessels of the 
feet is arrested in its motion down the legs, 
and so fails to bear its freight of warmth to 
the legs and feet. 

The inevitable result of this lack of cir- 


| or special methods of advancing common 


| tral force, combining Baptist energy, for the 


carpet and twist your feet slightly from side | 
to side. 

You would think me extravagant if J 
were to describe the results sure to come 
from this change in the dress of your legs 
and feet. It is too bad, when relief from so 
many grievous sufferings may be found in 
such a simple expedient, that so few find it. 

New York Crry. 
acerca ciisabicaaciaiagi 





BY PROFESSOR D. H. WHEELER, LL.D. 


Ir is inevitable that there shall be in every 
large denomination of Christians a constant 
struggle between centralized and Home 
The Congregational bodies cannot 
escape it. Some forces will be engaged in 
laying down the law for the independent 
church and enforcing it by stress of opinion, 
by watchwords passed along the lines, or by 
councils of some sort. We have recently 
heard the voice of this centralizing power 
in the Brooklyn General Meeting of Bap- 
tists. One of the speakers eloquently con- 
demned those ministers who used the Bap- 


weaken the American Baptist doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. It is only an incident 
referred to here, for the purpose of showing 
how strenuously and constantly a denomi- 
national consciousness holds fastto unifying 
It is equally inevi- 
table that the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces shall each have good right to work 
and grow strong. Any defense of denomi- 
national segregation must claim the right and 
duty of individua)] Christians to combine to 
promote special views of Christian doctrine 


Christian truths. All persons honestly 
holding the Baptist views ought to combine 
in spreading their truths. Whoever can 
convince them of their errorshould haveper- 
fect right to do that work; but he cannot be 
conscience for the Baptist brethren. Out of 
this general principle there will arise a cen- 
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defense and advancement of the special 
faith of Baptists. 

If we turn to Methodism, it is equally 
clear that centralized forces must, in the 
most natural way, combine Methodists for 
defense of peculiar ways of promoting the 
salvation of men. To deny the right of 
any body of Christians to hold peculiar 
doctrines, or have peculiar methods, and to 
make them objects of denominational in- 
terest and care is to travel by a new road 
back toward the old intolerance. The 
right to our own thoughts and to speak 
them and honorably contend for them is 
as sacred, at Jeast, in many combined as it 
is in one standing alone. The centralizing 
force has full right to be and work, and it 
is always at work. It is just as true that 
the diversifying force is working on a solid 
basis. ‘The creed of a large Church must 
be a short one.” The individual ought not 
to surrender his right to think and act for 
himself over the whole breadth of his life. 
The doctrine or polity for whose promotion 
he unites with others ought to be under the 
principle of ‘strict construction,” which 
Democrats used to apply to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And, in fact, 
the practice always runs to the maintenance 
of the individual right to differ in faith and 
action. The centralizing force and the 
diversifying force are both constantly tres- 
passing on the domains of each other. One 
task of the student of denominational life 
is to find the actual lines between the two 
aggressive armies as they are defined by 
practice and opinion. I do not say as they 


| are defined by church law, for the reason 


that this law seldom or never clearly de- 
fines the lines either of right or of fact 
throughout their whole extent. 

If we take up Methodism for examination 
respecting these lines, we shall very soon 
find reason to doubt the sufficiency of cur- 
rent statements regarding the centralized 
department. As to doctrine, while no one 
doubts that there is a real and effective 
unity of Methodist faith, the current defini- 
tions are unsatisfactory. There is a Meth- 
odist consensus; but the twenty-five 
Articles donotexpress it; indeed, one might 
make a fair though, perhaps, not victorious 
fight for the theory that these Articles are 
not at all descriptive of Methodist doctrines. 
Nothing in them strains the unifying force 
of the denomination, which certainly ac- 
cepts them without question or hesitation. 
To their defense there has never been a 
‘‘ rally”; not one war-cry born in that state- 
ment of Christian truth ever troubled the 
air about Methodist ears. If we look fur- 
ther, and search in the “Discipline” for 
stress-points, war-cries, and battlefields, we 
may be as poorly rewarded as in the Arti- 
cles of Religion. We shall find special doc- 
trines in the Book of Discipline; but, when 
we come to define them and _ look 
for their living forms in current Meth- 
odist opinion, it will not be so easy as 
we thought to identify the picture and the 
living doctrine. There is the special Wes- 
leyan doctrine of holiness. No doubt it is 
there in the book; but, if we turn from the 
book to pulpit or pew, we shall be con- 
vinced that this doctrine is not a well-de- 
fined citadel of Methodist faith. The Holi- 
ness ‘‘movements" embrace members of 
all the evangelical churches, and the doc- 
trine called ‘* Wesleyan" has almost, if not 
quite taken on an undenominational char- 
acter. If the public opinion of Methodism 
had wished to declare itself respecting this 
doctrine, there has been time enough and 
opportunities enough. In a matter of prac- 
tice the General Conference administrative- 
ly defined a ‘‘ General Rule,” so as to con- 
demn dancing and theatergoing. Oppor- 
tunities for similar definitions of the doc- 
trine of Holiness have been treated with 
neglect, if not with indifference. It is 
plain that Methodism means, in these days, 
to tolerate much liberty in defining this 
point in Wesleyan faith. Wecannot look 
for stress and centralization at a point 
where liberty and diversity seem to be con- 
stantly gaining ground. 

The doctrinal center of Methodism—in- 
dicated by the common solicitude and 
thought—is the evangelical truth which 
prevails in the ‘‘ orthodox” churches. Our 
special contribution to that truth has been 
a vigorous assertion of free grace; our 
largest value has, perhaps, been the warmth 


of our rhetoric and zeal, We have insisted 





upon serving up hot and scalding the doc- 
trine of sin and salvation, which before our 
day graced the table as ‘funeral-baked 
meats;” and I search vainly for other 
definite, distinguishing, popular, stressful 
central forces of doctrine, except this most 
valuable zeal and fire of both pulpit and 
pew in promoting evangelical faith. Before 
my day there was a wider and more sweep- 
ing force in the doctrine of human freedom ; 
but, whatever bottom there be in the phi- 
losophy of Wesleyan Arminianism—and for 
me there is much solid rock there, Whedon- 
ian rather than Wesleyan rock—yet it has 
not been necessary for a quarter of a cen- 
tury to rally Methodists around a doctrine 
which nobody popularly assails. The doc- 
trinal stress in Methodism rests upon evan- 
gelical doctrine. We have recently seen a 
rally on this ground in a noted trial at 
Chicago, and, whatever strength the minor- 
ity may have had, the result and its follow- 
ing silences show that Methodists wish to 
maintain the common doctrines of sin, 
redemption, and retribution, and that they 
tolerate much diversity of faith and pro- 
fession in mere Wesleyan doctrines, such as 
Christian Perfection. 

Whether it is the result of a change or 
not a more thorny question—there can be 
little reasonable doubt that Methodism (as 
doctrine) has for twenty-five years been 
seeking to represent the most emphatic type 
of evangelicalism, with a growing manifest- 
ation of a desire for breadth and compre- 
The ‘‘ Hymnal,” compared 
with the last ‘*‘ Hymn-Book,” clearly shows 
this breadth. The hymns are selected from 
the whole field of Christian song, and Fa- 
ber, the Catholic, joins the choir of Wesley, 
the Methodist. If we seek fora place in 
the field of doctrine where Methodism will 
stand and fight and dic, rather than sur- 
render, we shall find it in those questions 
which were raised in the Chicago trial; 
and, in the conflict, Methodists would stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the representatives 
of all the ‘‘Orthodox” denominations. 8ome. 
where here Methodists believe they hear 
the heartbeat of the Christian system. This 
is not un-Wesleyan ground. Of the two 
halves of Wesley, Methodism seems to me 
to have finally chosen the broader—the 
comprehensive half. 

HIow may these centralizing forces tres. 
pass on individual liberty? I see no new 
ground for a Protestant definition. William 
of Orange compassed it all when he said 
that men are responsible to God alone for 
their thoughts. If there be a considerable 
minority in Methodism, or a minority of 
only one man, this minority has a right to 
search, think, study, and exchange views, 
To deny this right would be to trespass, 
On the other hand, the clear right of the 
Church as a whole is to insist that its pulpit 
shall not be doubled-tongued. A simple 
dilemma is presented to Methodist ministers 
who dissent from the established opinion, 
Either such ministers reject the Methodist 
view, or they do not. If they do reject it, they 
should retire; if they do not, they should re. 
frain from teaching to others new views, 
which they do not themselves entertain, 
The pulpit is not a study, and a sermon is 
not for the preacher a mode of research. 
It does not seem to me a hardship that a 
minister be bounded in his preaching by 
limits set forhim by the convictions of a 
large body of sincere Christians. It will be 
an intolerable hardship if such a minister 
were compelled to confine hia study, think. 
ing, research within any lines defined by 
other men. A living church needs the 
refreshment of the freest and broadest study 
of the truth of Christ. That way comes 
strength and confidence; thus are all aspects 
of the truth turned to the sun. If there be 
for our day any better building of Christian 
doctrine, the builders shall have all honor 
when we move into the new quarters; but 
the hammers must beat the stones of the 
new edifice into beauty, not batter the old 
walls until the winds of doubt sweep 
through and ruin all faith. For construct- 
ive study the proof abounds that Method- 
ists have a warm hospitality. A single 
instance is their wide reading of and gener- 
ous judgment concerning Dr. Bushnell. 
Close observers of denominational life per- 
ceive that the centralizing force obteins. no 
success when it strives to enforce uaiform- 
ity beyond the stress point. It is,in our 
day, at least, a point in, not a whole system 


hensiveness. 








In the actual life of a denomination liberty 
is enlarged, rather than restricted by a com- 
mon solicitude for the maintenance of a 
particular doctrine. The rest of the field is 
left to Home Rule and private judgment. 
An army concentrated to besiege one city 
is called away from all the other towns. 
The moment when careless observers cry 
out that all liberty is in peril is actually 
filled with the sound of proclamations of 
emancipation. The freed land may give all 
its strength to helping the beleaguered city. 
The police who are arresting criminals can- 
not employ their clubs in disfiguring honest 
citizens. Either figure may be employed 
according to one’s convictions respecting 
the doctrines protected by the centraliza- 
tion of denominational opinion. 
BRooxuiyrn, N. Y 
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A WORD FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 
Il. 


BY GEORGE W. WOOD, D.D., 


(MISSIONARY IN CONSTANTINOPLE) 
>| 


A rew wecks ago I spent four days ut 
Bardézag (near Nicomedia), attending a 
meeting of the Nicomedia Provincial Union. 
There were present the ministers and dele- 
gates of three churches and other preach- 
ers and helpers, to the number of about 
twenty, with Mr. Pierce, the resident mis- 
sionary in that station field, as a constituent 
member, and Rev. Mardiros Shemavonian, 
from Harput (now on a visit in Constanti- 
nople), and myself as “guest” or corre- 
sponding members. Mr. Pierce was elected 
moderator. This body has three meetings 
a year, in rotation, with the three churches 
within its bounds; and it acts as a standing 
council, a pastoral association, and an evan- 
gelistic society. In it there is conference 
on questions of missionary action and 
agreement on requests to make for foreign 
aid, in connection with consideration of 
what can be hoped for or should be at- 
tempted by the native Christians. The 
meeting at Bardézag was interesting, har- 
monious, and useful. 

The annual meeting of our mission in 
1880 proposed to the B&thynia Union, that 
delegates from its body unite with mission- 
aries of the Constantinople, Broosa, and 
Nicomedia Stations in an annual survey of 
the whole field, agreement on estimates of 
needful aid, which should be sent unchanged 
to the Prudential Committee, selection of 
helpers and determination of their salaries, 
and other details of action for its cultiva- 
tion; thus giving to them equality with 
missionaries in the work of evangelization 
just as far as can be done in consistency 
with a responsibility which we are not 
allowed to put out of our own hands. An 
invitation was also included for two del- 
egates from the Union to sit in annual 
meetings of the mission as corresponding 
members. This plan has not been accepted 
and a request for a counter proposal from 
the Union of a definite working plan of co- 
operation has not been responded to. The 
mission has long since offered to every 
chétch [of course, all these offers require, 
as they have received, approval of the Pru- 
dential Committee] to aid any work outside 
its bounds to an amount equal to wiat the 
church will give toit and leave the man- 
agement of the work entirely to the church. 
The same offer has likewise been made to 
the Bithynia Union. Many houses of wor- 
ship and places for schools, built largely or 
wholly at the expense of the Board, have 
been given tothe people. A grant of one 
hundred Turkish pounds (#440) is given 
this year to the Committee of the Bithynia 
Union in aid of a bi-weekly periodical estab- 
lished by them a few months ago. 

The aim ever since the events of 1846 has 
been to do all that is possible and is 
deemed hopeful toward raising up “ self- 
supporting, self-governing, and self-devel- 
oping churches.” This was Dr. Anderson's 
motto and the key-note of his policy. There 
may have been mistakes at particular 
points, but there has been no mistake in the 
end sought or in the animating spirit in 
the policy pursued. 

Charges of oppressive use of the money 
power in the hands of missionaries are 
easily made. Let them be accompanied 
with specifications, and let an impartial 
jury, like the Prudential or Special Com- 
mittee, pass judgment upon them. Dr. 
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ments missionaries are clothed with irre- 
sponsible power, against which “ the natives 
have complained for a quarter of a century, 
but in vain. The more they have expostu- 


| lated the more have they been made to feel 


the power of the foreigner, who can be 


| reached neither by ecclesiastical nor by 


| 
| 


secular officials.” 
This is strong language. Let a few facts 


besides those above given testify as to the 


| spirit of missionary action. 





A letter of Dr. Dwight, written in 1855, 
speaks of efforts then making by himself 
and Dr, Hamlin, as a committee to arrange, 
with a native committee, a satisfactory 


| plan for co-operation in missionary work. 


No definite result seems to have been then 
arrived at. I quote from a printed letter of 
Dr. Hamlin a paragraph showing the ob- 
stacles encountered. Speaking of the dis- 
that Protestantism did not 
work more rapid and greater changes, Dr. 
Hamlin says: 


appointment 


“It should have lifted this little community 
right up to the level of Protestant England and 
America, as to wealth, enterprise, college litera- 
ture, etc. etc. Instead of this, they see that any- 
thing like this must be reached by a very long, 
slow, and painful process. 
to blame for all this. They have so managed as 
to keep us from direct access to the great fount- 
ains of progress and we have no proper share 
in the work, 
to produce some great and satisfactory result.’ 

The natural love of power is excited 
by false views of liberty. 


‘The missionaries are 


We can use the same money so as 


They set the strangest 
limits to responsibility and right that one can 
imagine. But, on the other hand, the missionaries 
have given some oceasion to this state of things, 
We have sometimes most unwittingly given just 
cause of offense. This we freely acknowledged ; 
but I know not why the brethren seem inexorable. 
Indeed, some go so far as to say that nothing 
short of entire equality in the control of em- 
ployés and funds will ever satisfy them.” 

To do their utmost to meet this state of 
feeling, in 1858, the missionaries in Constan- 
tinople proposed to the native brethren the 
formation of a mixed council of equal num- 
bers for the same purposes as those of the 
plan of 1880, proposed by the mission to 
the Bithynia Union; which included con- 
sultation, and agreement by a majority in 
respect to schools, the use of the press, and, 
in fine, all things pertaining to the work 
among the Armenians. That proposal was 
declined, because it reserved to the mission- 
aries the final vote of requisite money dis- 
bursements, according to the usage in Pres- 
byterian missions, as well as all others of the 
American Board. It is difficult to conceive 
what more than that offer could be done to 
meet native susceptibilities and reasonable 
desires. 

An examination of written records will 
show in what spirit native brethren have 
been welcomed to consultations, whenever 
wished by them, on any particular subject, 
and have often been invited by the mis- 
sionaries. Pastors and helpers have not 
lacked opportunities for a full expression of 
their views and desires; and requests have 
(certainly usually) been kindly considered, 
even when they could not be granted. If 
it be said that missionaries can easily op- 
press by means of the money power in 
their hands, we can only say that this is in- 
separable from the position of all benefac- 
tors in dealing with beneficiaries and of em- 
ployers in dealing with employés. Mission- 
aries are subject to this liability in their re- 
lations with those who support and direct 
them. We inthe Western Turkey Mission 
do what the Prudential Committee and the 
executive administrations of other socie- 
ties do not do in respect to admitting mis- 
sionaries, when in America, to their meet- 
ings for business. For several years our 
mission has had half or more of the ses- 
sions of its annual meetings held with open 
doors. We desire as close and practical 
co-operation as is possible under a respons- 
ibility to which we are held by the laws of 
the Board and the instructions of the Pru- 
dential Committee. Our great hindrance 
is the demand made by some persons in 
the name of the Bithynia Union. 

What they claim is set forth on page six 
of the pamphlet: 


“The American Board or the Prudential 


Committee should well understand this. There 
should be between these two bodies [missionary 
and native] a perfect equality of influence re- 
specting every item of business, and in all things 
which refer to the Armenian community our 








churches ought to make their voice heard and 
to deposit their vote.” 

The words which I have italicized show 
the extent of the demand. Ought it to be 
conceded? Would it be practicable to 
carry on our work in all the station fields 
under such a concession? Is it any more 
reasonable than would be a demand that 
churches receiving home missionary aid 
should appoint half the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, and have an equal voice with 
the agents of the donors in voting from the 
treasury the pecuniary aid which they 
shall receive? Is it muke 
Armenians voting members of our mission 
organization in order to the benefit deriv- 
able from free and fullconsultations? 

Dr. Van Lennep is very confident that the 
appointment of one man, like Mr. Manga- 
sarian, as « missionary in this technical 
sense, would work wonders of harmony. 


necessary to 


Ife alludes to no other bearing of such an 
act. Let me show how this question ap- 
pears to others. 

Your editorial of Oct. 19th speaks em- 
phatically upon it from the point of view 
of those who give the money to the Board. 
How in regard to effects on recipients in 
the mission fields? In 1868 I wrote from 
New York to Dr. Riggs, asking what was at 
that time the judgment of missionary breth- 
ren in respect to the refusal of the Pru- 
dential Committee to appoint an Armenian 
as amember of the mission in 1854. He 
replied, and enclosed notes also from Dr. 
Schauffler and Dr. Hamlin. Dr. Riggs 
wrote at length on the question, but I 
quote from him only the following: 

‘“T have not andI do not believe that any one 
of my associates (former or present) has any 
doubt of the wisdom of the Prudential Commit- 
tee’s declining to appoint a member of the mis- 
sion.” 


Dr. Schauftler’s words are: 


“The position of an Armenian, however fit for 
the station, as a missionary of the Board in this 
field of labor, appears to me a morally impossi- 
ble one, aside from all other considerations, The 
Board must either take all the Armenian Gospel 
preachers and pastors into its service on the 
same ground with its own missionaries, or none, 
The former is what they would like, fo the utter 
ruin of the missionary cause among the Arme- 
nians.” 

Dr. Hamlin wrote : 

“Tt seems to me that the support of Armen- 
ians by the Board, as missionaries among their 
own countrymen, would of necessity, in the na- 
ture of the case, on the general principles of 
human nature, be disastrous. It would be a 
native force under foreign pay and influences. 
This foreign relationship would poison the 
Christian sympathy of the foreign-paid and na- 
tive-paid ministry and people. If Christian 
sympathy could absorb any amount of poison, 
and utilize it without injury to itself, it would 
be very nice; but it won't, The Christian pas- 
torate is the most unselfish, the noblest, the 
most divine, of all human offices. It has its 
natural laws based in human nature, and, if you 
destroy them, you destroy it. Let there be 
a corps of Armenians as missionaries of the 
Board, you can then never have an Armenian 
pastorate, You have destroyed the mis- 
sionary work. You can have a few stations, 
kept as the Turks keep their block-houses in 
Crete, and that is all. Your missionaries will no 
more plant self-supporting churches than Sivas 
Pasha will organize municipal governments in 
the mountains of Crete.” 

The underscoring above is by the writers. 
Dr. Hamlin adds: 

“Dr. would make rather a queer mission- 
ary, anybody would say; but I have said noth- 
ing in reference to him personally. The princi- 
ple of the Board, not to appoint Armenians as 
missionaries, is philosophically sound and no 
personal peculiarities of learning or piety 
should ever over-ride it.” 

The Armenian gentleman thus referred 
to is, I suppose, the one meant in that sin- 
gularly painful paragraph, quoted in your 
editorial of Oct. 19th, from an anonymous 
hand-bill, circulated at Portland. Your 
readers should be informed that the mis- 
sionary who is there spoken of so con- 
temptuously has had the respect and love 
of his associates and many, at least, of 
those for whom he has labored, in a success- 
ful career of more than a quarter of a 
century. The other person so eulogistically 
mentioned was a man of superior ability 
and apparent piety at the outset, which 
excited high hope concerning him. By 
aid of Christian friends he was fitted for 
college, graduated honorably at Yale, com- 
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pleted a full course of theological study, and 
also attended medical lectures and obtained 
a diploma of M. D. Thus equipped, he 
applied to the Prudential Committee to be 
sent to Constantinople as a voting member 
of the mission, with all the relations and 
responsibilities attaching to that position. 
The Prudential Committee decided on 
general grounds against thus doing; but 
proposed to defray his expenses to Con- 
stantinople, and, if needful, assist his 
preacher or pastor or in 
any for which he might have 
missionary approval. His relatives and 
friends here were eager for his appointment 
as a missignary. 


support as 
position 


Some of them had sug- 
gested that, if needful to make room for 
him, of the American missionaries 
(Goodell? Schauffler? Dwight? Riggs ¢ 
Hamlin #) should be transferred to another 
station! If he had come out with the spirit of 
a Moody or a Spurgeon, he might have 
stood on a perfect equality with the mis- 
sionaries, socially and ministerially, and 
their welcome fellow-laborer and 
counselor. Hardly ever has there been a 
grander opportunity before any man than 
was before him—to do a great work for 
Christ and one’s own countrymen. But, 
unhappily, he declined the offer of the 
Prudential Committee; and, after a short 
time, gave himself wholly to secular pur- 
suits with an intense ardor, drew off from 
all association with Evangelical Armenians, 
as well as the missionaries, in religious 
affairs—being never seen, unless under very 
peculiar circumstances, in any Protestant 
religious mecting for many years; and, 
though respected as a man of science and a 
personal friend, he lived and died (sudden- 
ly) without any manifestation of religious 
feeling, so far as I have been able to learn. 

But we rest no great question on a single 
case. Letall that is said by Dr. Van Lennep 
in favor of the Armenians be conceded. I 
have often said as much. If the fact in 
regard to Armeno-Catholics and Romish 
missionary methods were as he affirms, 
what would it prove? But I think he over 
states the fact. Asa result of Catholic in- 
fluence coming down from the Latin Con- 
quest here in the thirteenth century, and of 
European missions, vigorously protected 
and aided by the French and Austrian 
embassies for more than two centuries (see 
Hamlin’s ‘** Among the Turks,” pp. 69, 72), 
a somewhat strong body of Catholic Arme- 
nians now exists. Of course, they control 
all the, funds which they themselves raise, 
and they receive some aid from abroad; but 
the great amount of foreign funds used in 
aggressive work, I am informed on what | 
suppose to be good authority, is disbursed 
still by the foreign representatives of 
various monastic orders, who are numerous 
in Turkey and carry on operations among 
Armenians, as well as other populations. 1 
trust that in much less than two centuries 
there will be a far more favorable showing 
of Protestantism than of Romanism in 
these lands, when missionaries will go 
hence to other lands and none will be 
needed from abroad to aid it. That will be 
if it shall be instinct with spiritual life. 


one 


been 


We are working in hope of the transfer of 
missionary work to native hands. Some 
steps have already been taken toward that 
end. Others have been proposed and only 
await acceptance. The consummation will 
be hastened, in my view of it, not by high 
claims of a self-appreciation, however just, 
nor by proofs of intellectual ability merely, 
however convincing, but by exhibition of 
qualities of character producing results of 
spiritual growth and self-development in 
the churches. As these make progress 
and show themselves able to take it up by 
doing of themselves a sufficient part of it, 
the whole will fall naturally into their un- 
shared control. Their present grievance, 
above all others, is that their necessities are 
not met.’ The wants of the Evangelical 
Armenian churches are great and their 
aspirations high, far beyond what the 
American Board is doing for them; so Mr. 
Minasian represents in the Oongregational- 
ist. There is nothing wrong in their making 
known ina fitting manner their views and 
feelings in this regard. Let a fair and sym- 
pathetic consideration be given to them. 
But, on the other hand, our Armenian 
brethren must remember that those to whom 
they look for aid will judge for them selves 
as to the practicability of furnishing such an 
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expenditure, and also as to the probable 
effects of that ‘‘statesmanlike” missionary 
policy for which Mr. M. pleads. Those who 
criticise the policy of the Board will do well 
likewise to withdraw objection to the appli- 
cation to them of principles and conditions 
on which American beneficiaries accept aid 
from their benefactors. 

Some friction is an inevitable attendant 


of all machinery. We missionaries are 


too conscious of human infirmity in our- | 


able to endure some 


misunderstandings and some unpleasant 


selves not to be 


experiences from imperfections in those | 


whom we still love and honor as we believe 
they honor and love us. 
conceptions shall have been corrected, we 
shall find a mode of harmonizing easily in 
proportion to the love on each side which 
seeks not its own. Earnestly is it to be 
desired that means for the vigorous prose- 
cution of the work whose advancement we 
all desire shall not be wanting through 
deticiency of contributions, now that the 
portion of the Otis Fund from which it has 
been assisted is exhausted. May these dis- 
cussions give no check to enthusiasm in the 
effort which was so well begun at Portland. 


ae 


EAST TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY 
AND THE NEGRO. 


A REPLY. 


BY PRES. JOHN F. SPENCE, D.D. 


In Tae INDEPENDENT of Jan. 18th ap- 
peared an article entitled 
Years’ Experience,” written by a Presby- 
terian minister, the Rev. D. M. Wilson, in 
which some statements are made that are 
true and some that are not true. 

If the Rev. D. M. Wilson were as well 
known to all your readers as he is to the 
people of Athens, I should not deem it 
necessary to notice his charges. But, as 
much as you have given weight to his utter- 
ances, by admitting them into your columns, 
I claim, in common justice to myself and 
the board of trustees, the right of making 
a brief reply, in which facts drawn from the 
records shall be adduced. 

Mr. Wilson speaks truthfully when he 
states that ‘‘in June, 1867, a grant of three 
thousand dollars was asked for and obtained 
from the General Government.” 

But he does not speak the truth when he 
states, or intimates, that the conditions on 
which this grant was accepted have not 
been in every respect fulfilled. 

The written agreement which the trust- 
ees of East Tennessee Wesleyan University 
entered into with the War Department, 
provided that a normal department should 
be established for the training of teachers, 
to be open alike to black and white. Mr. 
Wilson states that ‘‘no such normal depart- 
ment has had even an embryo existence 
in connection with the University.” 

This statement is notcorrect. The trust- 
ees did (the year following) rent a suitable 
building in the town for the proposed norm- 
al department and made all arrangements 
for the reception of colored students, who 
it was then expected would claim the right 
of admission. Mr. Wilson makes a singu- 
larly reckless statement when he says that 
‘neither the catalogue nor the newspaper 
advertisements of 1868 made any allusion 
to a normal department.” 

The Catalogue of 1868, a copy of which 
lies open before me as I write, devotes two 
pages (20 and 21) to the Normal Depart- 
ment and the Normal Course of Study, 
beginning as follows: ‘‘The trustees are 
prepared to open a normal school for the 
special education and training of teachers, 
to which persons possessing the requisite 
moral and literary qualifications, and com- 
plying with the prescribed conditions, will 
be admitted, without regard to race, color, 
or previous condition. The trustees have 
rented convenient rooms for the use of this 
department until a suitable building shall 
be erected. Instructors will be provided 
as their services may be needed, who will 
devote their whole time and attention to 
the normal students.” 

For seven consecutive years this same 


space was given in the Catalogue to the | 
Normal Department, and not a colored stu- | 


dent ever ap plied for admission, although the 
Rev. D. M. Wilson, the self-appointed Pres- 


byterian guardian of a Methodist school, 


. = 


After certain mis- | 


“An Eighteen 


| used all the appliances within his power to 
| induce colored persons to apply. 

This, however, has been only in harmony 
| with the manifest wishes of the race. We 
| instance the Maryville College (East Ten- 
nessee), of the Presbyterian Church, which 
was largely endowed by Eastern parties, 
| with a provision that said endowment 
| should be forfeited unless colored students 
| were found annually in her halls. During 
| the past several years, with great personal 
| effort, from two to six colored students have 


been kept on her roll. Last year Maryville 
College had some 200 white students and 
| only two colored students; and this with free 
| tuition. 

| Side by side, in the same town, stands the 
Friends’s College, for the colored people, 
| annually with crowded halls, there being 
| now upon her roll over 200 names. But 
| Mr. Wilson makes another equally reckless 
statement when he says that, ‘‘ while a 
white senior would be required to pay only 
| fifty dollars for a term of forty weeks, a 
colored boy in the Normal has to pay forty- 
six dollars for twenty weeks, a term just 
half so long.” Did not Mr. Wilson know 
| that an appeal to the records would refute 
| his charge? In the same catalogue for 
1868 and for six years following it the 
item of expense was treated thus: ** Full 
tuition, #20.00 per term; incidentals, *3.00. 
There will be an abatement of #15.00 per 
term to any student who will sign a written 
pledge or guaranty to take the full normal 
course of instruction, and to teach for two 
consecutive years (after graduation) in the 
free schools of the State of Tennessee; in 
which case tuition will be only $5.00 and 
incidentals $3.00 per term of twenty 
weeks.” The whole educational work of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
South, a few years ago, was placed under 
the charge of her Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
The Church has five institutions of educa- 
tion for the blacks to one for the whites. 

In the past twelve years she has spent 
for educational purposes among the blacks 
over $1,000,000 and less than 50,000 for 
the whites. 

An arrangement now exists and has for 
years by which the F. A. Society furnishes 
normal training to any colored student that 
may apply. Such schools, in connection 
with the University and all our educational 
| work in the South now exist, at Nashville, 
Atlanta, and Morristown, the latter 
than one hundred miles from here. 

Mr. Wilson makes much ado over the 
fact that in 1870 a colored man was asked to 
leave the chapel during a commencement 
exercise; such an occurrence did transpire. 
The board of trustees investigated it. J. 
F. Spence was chairman of said investiga- 
ting committee. The following was had 
(see Journal page 10). 
said Board, held June 
lowing was adopted: Whereas, the 
man who was present in the 
chapel at one of the late exercises of our 
university, was requested to leave the same 
by some person not authorized to do so.” 
Therefore, resolved, that we the Board of 
Trustees cordially approve of allowing the 
colored people to attend the public exercises 
of the University whenever they choose to 
come, and that we hereby instruct the 
faculty to assign seats for their accomoda- 
tion.” 

It is not my intention in this article to 
consider the vexed question of the social 
commingling of the races. I only desire to 
refute the charge that East Tennessee Wes- 
leyan University has obtained money from 
the General Government under false pre- 
tenses. Our board of trustees has never 
had and does not have now the least in- 
tention of evading, in any respect, the obli- 
gations which they have taken upon them- 
selves. 

The arrangements which have been made 
have been satisfactory, so far as I know, to 
| the War Department, satisfactory to the 
| colored people, satisfactory to the Methodist 
| 
| 
| 


less 


At a meeting of 
13th, 1870, the fol- 


** colored 





Episcopal Church, which does not need the 
| oversight of a Presbyterian ‘‘ missionary” 
to compel it to execute its contracts, and 
satisfactory to all persons interested, save 
| the Rev. D. M. Wilson. 
ATHENS, TEKN., Jan. 2th, 1883. 


antigens 
| Hawrnorne wrote to a friend, in 1861, in a 
| letter which has just been made public: ‘The 
regrettable thing is that I am too old to shoulder 
the joyful thing is that 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
SEVENTH LECTURE. 


“NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION ; GOVERNOR BUTLER 
ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS,—PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 
THE FUTURE OF ISLAM.—A REPLY TO DR. 
MINER.” 


Mr. Coox’s audience on Monday, February 
19th, tested Tremont Temple to its utmost seat- 
ing capacity and overflowed into the aisles. 


THE PRELUDE. 
STATE AID TO EDUCATION. 

The most significant storm map of the United 
States is the chart illustrating the illiteracy of 
our population. I open it before you [exhibiting 
plates 29, 30, and 31 of Walker's Statistical Atlas 





of the United States], and I beg you to hover 
above it long with impartial and searching gaze. 
Notice how thick and dark the clouds of illiter- 
acy are becoming in the Southwest, and on the 
Gulf, and in Texas, and in the lower part of the 
Mississippi Valley, and on the great rivers of the 
beautiful lands of Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Carolinas, and in the mountain regions of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and especially in the 
foreign population and great cities of the North- 
ern States. These most suggestive maps I often 
keep lying open before me in my study, and I 
sometimes bend over them in solitude, with keen, 
patrictic pain and suffused eyes, They repre- 
sent the darkest hour in the educational history 
of the foremost Christian republic of all time. 
The clouds of illiteracy must be driven out of 
the American sky, or our example, on which the 
attention of the world is riveted, will cease to lx 
any decisive proof that governments of the 
people, for the people, and by the people are 
not to perish from the earth. Neither the 
1870 nor that of 1880 is faultless in 
accuracy ; but in their large outlines their results 
are to be trusted, especially when they agree, as 
they do on the points am now discussing. In 
the chart which I hold before you the light 
yellow represents the 


census of 


school attendance, The 
other colors represent the population engaged 
in gainful occupations and in personal service. 
Speaking roundly, everybody except infants and 
the aged ought to be at school or at work ; and 
the margins of these squares (referring to the 
proportion of our popula- 
tion that is neither at school nor at work. Such 
of you as have an eye for scientific illustrations 
will notice that by the often broad margins here 


chart) show you the 


a really immense population is indicated, and it 
is out of these marshes that the clouds rise which 
cover the map of illiteracy. 

A prelude is intended to be compact as a son- 
net ; but, in order, to be compact and not confused, 
I must use numerals to guide the eye and ear to 
the most important points, and you will bear 
with me, therefore, in a little analytical detail. 

Notice, first, the illiteracy of the United States 
as a whole : 

1. Five millions of the fifty millions of the pop- 
ulation of the United States over ten years of 
age cannot read ; six and a quarter cannot write. 

2. Of the ten millions of voters of the United 
States one in five cannot write his name. 

It is true, indeed, that one in five of our popu- 
lation is an evangelical churchmember. That 
fact represents a most hopeful side of our civili- 
zation. But at the extreme left we have among 
the voters one in five who cannot write, and this 
is the most alarming part of our national con- 
dition. 

3. The nation is now charged with the educa- 
tion of eighteen millions of children and youth. 
Of these ten and one-half millions are enrolled in 
public and private schools, but the average at- 
tendance is only six millions, Seven and one- 
half millions, of five-twelfths of the whole are 
growing up in absolute ignorance of the English 
alphabet. 

4. At the present rate of the increase of the 
number of children not attending school there 
will be in ten years more children in the United 
States ont of schools than in them. (Senator 
Blair's speech on aid to common schools, Congres- 
sional Record, June 15th, 1882, p. 9.) 

Statements parallel to these have been made by 
our distinguished National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, General Eaton, of Washington, whose 
authority I have here, in print or writing, for all 
these propositions. Within a fortnight he has 
sent me, most kindly, elaborate collections of 
documents, some of which lie on this table; and 
he will send, I have no doubt, to any teacher or 
lecturer making a special study of national aid 
to education similar collections, You'can verify 
these statistics for yourselves. Senator Blair, of 
New Hampshire, in introducing his famous bill 
for the prevention of national illiteracy, put all 





these facts and many more before Congress. I 
aim selecting out of the great quiver of startling 
circumstances, illustrating the extent of national 
illiteracy, a few arrows that have the sharpest 
points and that are eo feathered that the flight 
of them may be far and sure. 

5. In all but five of the states there were enough 
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illiterate voters to have reversed the result of the 
last presidential election in each of these states. 

6. It is estimated by the statisticians of the 
Government that the total annual profit to the 
country by the conversion of illiterate into edu- 
cated labor could not be leas than $400,000,000 a 
year. (General John Eaton, National Commis- 
sioner of Education, address before the Union 
League Club of New York, December 21st, 1882, 
pp. 19, 20.) 

ILLITERACY IN CITIES. 

Notice, next, the illiteracy of cities in the 
United States. 

1. In thirty-four cities from 50 to 82 per cent. 
of children of school age are not enrolled at all. 

2. In eighty-six cities the average attendance 
is only about two-thirds of the enrollment or 
one-third of the population of school age. These 
eighty-six cities contain over eight millions in- 
habitants, or nearly one-sixth of the total popu- 
lation of the country ; but more than a third of 
their population of school age never enter the 
school-room at all. 

You thought we had compulsory education, So 
we have, on paper, in many cities ; but in very 
many no compulsory education, even on paper. 

3. New York, superbest city of my native state 
and of the hemisphere, and ultimately to be as 
large as London, has 114,000 children not en- 
rolled in school at all; and the average aitend- 
ance is but 132,000, out of a school population of 
385,000. You say that many who are not in the 
public schools are in private schools, and I make 
allowance for that fact; but it does not account 
for the enormous difference between 182,000 and 
385,000, Suppose that it accounts for a quarter 
of that difference, what are you to do with the 
remaining three-quarters, or nearly 200,000 chil- 
dren, growing up at the mouth of the Hudson 
without a knowledge of reading and writing? 

4. Chicago-—proud queen of the great lakes— 
enrolls less than half, forty-three per cent., of 
her children in the public schools; leas than a 
third are habitually in school; fifty-seven per 
cent. never attend at all, and of these very few 
receive instruction in private schools, 

5. St. Louis has a school population of 106,000, 
Of these 55,000 are enrolled, 36,000 is the average 
attendance, and 60,000 are growing up in a 
savage state, aggravated by contact with the 
civilized depravity of the worse parta of city 
life. 

6. Cincinnati has an average attendance at 
school of but 27,000, or less than a third of the 
whole number of her school population ; while 
51,000 are not enrolled at all, Out of the school 
population of the entire state only 24,660 are in 
private schools and of these probably not more 
than 10,000 can be found in Cincinnati, so that 
40,000 children in that city are to-day growing up 
in dense ignorance. (Senator Blair's speech, 
See also the tables on illit- 
eracy, prepared by General Eaton.) 

Cincinnati is not the worst of our great cities, 
and Ohio is the mother of Presidents, and in 
most respects a model commonwealth. Three of 
these cities have sprung up in the Northwest— 
that region of our country which has had enorm- 
ous aid from Government for common school 
purposes. 


cited above, p. 9. 


ILLITERACY IN THE SOUTHERN S#TATEA, 


Notice, thirdly, the illiteracy in the southern 
states. I take this topic after the theme of our 
own illiteracy, lest I should seem to be moved 
by partisan feeling, or should be accused of not 
remembering with sufficient vividness the mighty 
financial reverses of the South at the close of 
the Rebellion. I beg leave to state that I quite 
agree with Mr. Mayo in his admirable address 
before the gathering of the friends of social 
science at Saratoga, last Summer, when he says, 
after traveling three years through the South, 
that he believes population of that section of 
our Union has done more in proportion to its 
wealth for common school education in the last 
ten years than the northern portion of our Union. 
Nevertheless, here are two facta of huge signifi- 
cance, 

1, Thirty-two and three-tentha per cent, of the 
voters in the Sonth are illiterate, Of these 69.7 
are colored and 30.3 are whites, 

2. In spite of all the appliances of education, 
the increase of illiterate voters in the South from 
1870 to 1880 was 187,671. ‘‘In’ more than one- 
third of the Union the ignorant voters are almost 
one-third of the total number of voters.” (Presi- 
dent Hayes’s address at Cleveland, October, 
1882. ) 

Notice, lastly, illiteracy in the territories : 

1, In New Mexico forty-five per cent. of the 
white population, over ten years of age, and six- 
ty-nine per cent. of the colored population can- 
not write, 

2. To our ‘most searching shame in Alaska, a 
territory wholly under the control of Congress, 
and, to speak roundly, as large as the whole 
American Union east of the Mississippi, Con- 
gress leaves a population of 30,000 hardy people 
without any legal provision at all for the educa- 
tion of their children, 

Storm East, storm West, storm North, storm 
South, storm especially in the Southwest. While 
illiteracy, either as a haze or a dark threat, occu- 
pies so much of our national sky, what is to hap- 
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governor of Massachusetts, prevail concerning 
the withdrawal of state aid frum normal schools, 
or the reduction of the salaries of male teachers 
in the common schools ? Summarize the points 
in his recent message which are unfriendly to 
the present Massachusetts school system and 
call his excellency’s educational policy Butler- 
ism. Let the system of governmental action he 
recommends be adopted, let Butlerism prevail, 
aniare the storms which national illiteracy is 
sure to engender likely to be averted ? Is Butler- 
ism the Ariel to control the Caliban of the ignor- 
ant suffrage of the United States? That isa 
fair question. A very bold one, indeed; but it is 
the business of the :ndependent platform to be 
bold. I am not trying to 
grind any ax on any one of the forty political 
grindstones of this Republic, nor have I any po- 
litical head to be decapitated. [Laughter.] My 
conviction is that national illiteracy and Butler- 
ism stand to each other in the relations of fire 
and fan. I affirm that Butlerism and national 
illiteracy put 
[Applause. } 


Iam not a politician. 


together would ruin the nation. 


NOBMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 

On former occasions I have defended the nor- 
mal schools of this state, and, indeed, they are 
sufficiently defended by Colonel Higginsonu's re- 
cent beautiful apologue of the farmer and his 
plow. (See ‘Journal of Education,” 1883.) We 
exempt the plow from legal seizure when a man 
cannot pay his debts. Why? 
strument is one of the chief means by which its 
owner is supposed to obtain his livelihood, What 


Because this in- 


the plow is to the man who depends on the soil 
for his sustenance, the normal schools, educating 
teachers for the common schools, are to the whole 
The unkind remarks of 
state normal 
schools are contrary to what the Peabody Fund 


common school system. 
his excellency concerning the 


and its administrators have taught us, for a great 
portion of that fund goes for the education of 
teachers. His 
almost to saying: 
no use to us, 
[Laughter. | 

Give us the normal schools to educate a compe- 
tent class of teachers, and give us high schools, 
with practical courses of as a link 
of silver between the common schools, or the 
link of iron, and the universities, or the link of 
gold, and we can hold our population together 
through all its orders, from its less well ed- 
ucated to the best educated classes, One of the 
hugest needs of this country and of many an- 
other country is a middle linky of education be- 
tween the best cultured and those who have 
only elementary instruction.. The masses of 
our people very soon will cease to believe in 
highly intellectual and thoronghly trained men 
as leaders, unless there be high schools to 
lift pupils from the very bottom of the social 
scale and educate the brightest minds into con- 
tact with the best educated circles. Our govern- 
ment rests on the people at large; but in a close 
analysis it depends on the silver link more than 
on the golden or the iron, A man who is too 
highly educated in this country loses a certain 
amount of political influence. A man, of course, 
who is very ignorant, must lose intluence ; but 
if we have not high schools, if we have not ad- 
vanced grammar schools, to carry the best intel- 
lects of the people up into the region where they 
see, at least, the highest thought, although they 
may not be able to produce it, wo are likely to be 
led from the bottom, and not from the top of 
society, Without vigorous intermediate, as well 
as primary and collegiate education, any nation 
under universal suffrage is likely to fall into 
bondage to the uneducated. Unless wo have nor- 
mal schools and high schools as a middle link, 
we cannot be led even by the middle portion 
of our population, but shall be led by the 
lowest. In the name of political necessity 
and of the interest of all classes of the people 
I defend the high schools and the normal schools, 
I defend that continuity of educational insti- 
tutions which begins by the lowest round of 
the educational ladder, a round that ought to 
stand in the gutter and lift the worthy pupil, of 
whatever socia) rank, to the upper round, on a 
level as high as education has reached anywhere 
onearth, Let us make the American educational 
ladder continuous, with no gaps, so that the 
poorest man, if he have the ability, may go up to 
the very top. 


excellency’s remarks amount 
It is of 
All we want is its shade.” 


** Cut down the tree, 


study, 


REMEDIES FOR ILLITERACY. 


National aid to education is the only adequate 
remedy for the national evil of illiteracy, If 
Congress is to be taken asa body, neither senti- 
mental nor lacking in practical sagacity, public 
opinion is yet very far from having risen to the 
hight the facts require us to reach if we are to 
meet the demands of this case. 1 have come 
recently from distant lands, and I have found 
that many a country on earth is much more 
sensitive to its illiteracy than we appear to be to 
that of our own nation. At this moment Greece 
expends more for her common schools, in pro- 
portion to her wealth, than we do. So docs 
Japan; and the latter country has a larger pro- 
portion of her children in school than we have, 
As a nation, we are not in advance of Prussia in 
expenditures for common schools, and even 











England and Scotland are verging close upon 
New England in their taxes for the abolition of 
illiteracy. The truth is that, instead of being, 
as a whole, at the front of the educational ad- 
vance of civilization, our proud nation is grad- 
ually dropping into a laggard place. Of course, 
we have difficulties to contend with in some par- 
ticulars which foreign nations do not have in 
equal degree; but so do they have difficulties 
which we have not. 
immigration. We have lately made citizens of 
the vast colored population in the Southern 
States; but, no matter from what source these 
difficulties have come upon us, it is ours to meet 


them ; ours, in spite of all our troubles, to lead | 


the world in the abolition of ignorance, for our 
form of government more than any other neces- 
sitates the education of the people at large. 

There are three plans put forward as antidotes 
for the giant mischiefs of illiteracy in the United 
States: 

1. An appropriation of $100,000,000 during 
the next ten years, beginning with $15,000,000 
annually, with a gradual decrease ; the money to 
be distributed on the basis of the illiteracy of 
citizens over ten years of age in the different 


loved pastors—the late Rev. Dr. Manning. Our 


We have a great foreign | 


devotions will now be led by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
of New York City. 


INTERLUDE. 
REPLY TO DR. MINER. 

The Universalists and the semi-Universalists 
are the only important opponents of this lecture- 
ship; but it is exceedingly significant that they 
appear to lock hands, although the Universalists 
are outside of orthodoxy and the semi-Universal- 
ists are not, but ought to be. (Laughter and ap- 
plause}]. On the same page of the foremost New 
England daily, which this morning celebrates its 
seventieth anniversary and goes into a magnili- 
cent office, of which we are all proud, I found 
myself last Saturday attacked by Dr. Miner, of 
Boston, and by Professor Smyth, of Andover. I 
will say concerning Dr, Miner’s fourth or fifth 


| letter that there is nothing new in it, and 1 do 


states and territories, according to the census of | 


1880, exclusively for common schools, unsectarian 
in character, one-tenth of the sum to be used for 
This 
is the proposal made in the Senate bill reported 
by Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire. 

2. An appropriation of #10,000,000 annually 
for five years, on the same basis, for a similar 
purpose, no state to receive a larger sum than its 
own appropriation, and on condition of having 
provided three months’ schooling a year for all 
its children, five per cent, to be appropriated to 
the training of teachers. This is the proposal 
made in the House bill reported by Mr. Sherwin, 
of linois. (The Rev. A. D. Mayo’s address be- 
fore the Social Science Association, at Saratoga, 
September 5th, 1882.) 

3. The creation of a perpetual fund, to be com- 
posed of the accretions to the Treasury from an- 
nual sales of public lands, railroad revenues, and 
other sources, the interest of which shall be dis 
tributed to the states at first upon the basis of 
illiteracy, and afterward according to population ; 
one-third to be appropriated to the support of 
agricultural colleges, and the remainder of such 
interest to the common scheols, This proposal 
has been pending in Congress for several years. 
(See Senator Blair’s speech, cited above, p. 12.) 

This is a majestic scheme. It appears to me to 
be one of the greatest enterprises lately proposed 
in our nation. Next to Civil Service Reform, it 
ought to rouse most thoroughly the enthusiasm 
of our cultured circles and younger men, and so 
force upon Congress action at once in obedience 
to the will of the educated part of society. Ques- 
tions of detail as to the management of the funds 
given by the nation in aid of education in the 
states can only be settled by experience. Dis- 
tinguish carefully national contribution from 
national control in this matter. The expendi- 
ture of the national funds would, of course, be 
watched by national officers; but state rights 
would not be invaded at all. As to precedents, it 
is most certain that we have already given large 
parts of the public land in the Western and 
Northwestern States for the support of common 
school education. President Hayes has said that 
Ohio owes her present pre-eminence in the United 
States as an educated commonwealth far more to 
the national aid which ths Government gave to 
her common schools by setting apart land in the 
Northwest territory for their support than to 
any other cause whatever. Her fat soil, her 
mighty commercial opportunities, her vigorous 
population have not done for her what this 
governmental aid did. We of the old thirteen 
colonies have not had as much aid as we have 
given; but under these new measures we should 
get some aid, and we need it, especially where 
the great cities are thrusting their illiteracy into 
such alarming prominence. It is only fair that 
in any new aid the old Thirteen States should 
have assistance occording to the extent of their 
illiteracy. Such a use of public funds is certain- 
ly not opposed to precedent. Daniel Webster 
said it was not contrary to his interpretation of 
the Constitution to give a large part of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public land to the quench- 
ing of illiteracy and the support of the common- 
school education throughout the nation at large. 

My supreme argument in favor of this superb 
scheme of national aid to education is the con- 
dition of the South. It was the North that 
forced upon the South a large illiterate vote. 
This was a noble act, as I regard it. It was justi- 
fied by the circumstances of the time. But the 
war itself is not fought out until we enable the 
Southern States to conquer the perils of the 
illiteracy which came into existence there by the 
downfall of slavery and by the enfranchisement 
of the blacks. Aristotle said that whoever medi- 
tates on the art of governing men will perceive 
that it depends on the education of children. 
Let us deliver America from bondage to the un- 
educated ; let us end the war; let us have peace, 
but not through Butlerism. [Applause.] 

We are very much honored this morning by 
the presence of a distinguished divine of New 
York, who lately has pronounced in this city an 
eulogy upon one of our most revered and be- 


the training of common school teachers. 





not know why he troubles the public by such 
iteration and reiteration of his amazing proposi- 
tion, which I now read in his own language, that 
“moral fixedness is not compatible with free- 
dom.” ‘My heart is fixed,” the psalmist says 
(Ps. eviii), Well, then, the psalmist, according to 
Dr. Miner, was not free. (Laughter.] Five or 
six times, in a sense similar to this, the word 
“fixed” is used in the Scriptures, and once in 
connection with ‘‘a great gulf” that is *‘ fixed.” 
{Laughter and applause.) Shakespeare uses the 
word ‘‘fixed,” or its equivalent, many scores of 
times, in passages which teach that man can be 
free and yet have reached the stat€in which char- 
acter is fixed. Every consistent Universalist 
must be an anti-Shakesperean. Dr. Miner drops 
my citations of Milton and Shakespeare as if 
they were of no authority, but they are the un- 
partisan judgments of two of the loftiest 
geniuses of our race as to the laws of human 
nature. Shakespeare says the heart may be so 
brazed as to be proof and bulwark against sense ; 
but it is not convenient for a Universalist 
teacher to notice this fact and all it 
implies. For centuries in our English speech 
we have talked of “fixed resolves,” ‘fixed 
determinations,” ‘‘tixed purposes.” ‘*My re- 
solve is fixed,” ‘‘my determmatiou is fixed,” 
‘‘my purpose is fixed” —all this is average, ordi- 
nary language. This audience knows that in all 
the cases described by these common phrases we 
take it for granted that freedom of the will lasts. 
Dr. Miner assails my phrase ‘final permanence 
of moral character” as tautological. It is slightly 
tautological if you put on the word “final,” a 
meaning I never put upon it. Look into the 
dictionary, and “final” will be found to mean 
either ultimate or decisive. Now, I mean by 
“final permanence,” ultimate permanence, 80 
that ‘‘final permanence of moral character” is 
exactly translated by these two other phrases— 
“ultimate steadfastness of character,” ‘“un- 
changing bent of character.” This is perfectly 
consistent with freedom. Why does Dr. Miner 
discuss words and not things? I fear he wishes 
to divert attention away from the central matter, 
for the tremendous scientific truth at the bot- 
tom of this discussion is precisely this, that un- 
der the self-propagating power of habit and 
the tendency of all sinning against light to in- 
jure our moral eyesight, we do drift into ulti- 
mate steadfastness of character, ‘‘ unchanging 
bent of character,” ‘final permanence of char- 
acter,” and that, as sin may thus continue for- 
ever, 80 may its punishment. 

If you put the other meaning on “final,” why, 
‘*final permanence ” is slightly tautological ; but 
it would even then be usefully tautological, it is 
80 hard to get this central fact in human nature 
in some minds, The biblical phrase ‘for ever 
andever” is tautological ; but, in spite of its tau- 
tology, the meaning of it has never been appre- 
hended yet by Universalistic circles. There is a 
sin that has ‘‘ never forgiveness, neither in this 
world nor in the next.” What if Dr. Miner were 
to come forward and say: ‘That isa tautolog- 
ical expression. It means asin has never for- 
giveness, never, no, never”? ‘That would be at- 
tracting attention away from the thing to the 
language. A tremendous circumstance is the 
biblical tautological language on the very points 
Dr. Miner is discussing. 

Dr. Miner calls my attention to certain passages 
of Scripture. I reply that these and all his other 
proof-texts have been answered over and over by 
the greatest exegetical scholars. I shall not take 
the time of this audience to go into an elaborate 
exegetical discussion of them; and I say simply 
of the passages which he mentions here, and 
which I will name—John x, 22; Revelations xii, 
13; Isaiah xiv, 22, 28, 24; that he will find ex- 
actly my view of them in Dean Alford, or in Dr. 
Hodge's ‘Systematic Theology,” or in President 
Bartlett's ‘ Life and Death Eternal,” or in Julius 
Miiller’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Sin.” Why do I mention 
these authorities, instead of giving my own views? 
First, because the authorities are of very much 
more consequence than my views ; and, secondly, 
because I should be very glad to invite the atten- 
tion of Universalists to standard in distinction 
from merely popular Evangelicai authorities, 


SELE-SUPPORTING MISSIONS. 
The New York Betpsraxpewr has a nobler 
record in connection with philanthropic reform 
than any other American religious journal. 


Long ago, in the early anti-slavery days, its pro- 
prietor and manager said to the slave power that 
his silks were for sale, but not his principles. 

Although not always in harmony with it on every 

point of theology, I thoroughly admire the readi- 
ness Of THE INDEPENDENT to allow both sides of 
every question to be heard, and it is my fortune 
to agree with it in nearly every detail of its 

trenchant contentions against slavery, intemper- 

ance, illiteracy, Mormonism, the corruption of 
the Civil Service, and other great practical evils, 

With proper courtesy, I must express my sur- 

prise that Tue INDEPENDENT, usually so prompt 
to support strong measures of reform, should 
take a somewhat laggard attitude as to missions. 

It dissents, rather emphatically, from my propo- 
sition that the churches of all Christendom, 
Protestant and Romish taken together, or, at 
least, the Protestant, should furnish one mis- 
sionary to every 50,000 of the accessible pagan 
population of the world. Tue INDEPENDENT 
affirms that this amount of help would under- 
mine the native ministry which ought to be called 
into existence. I believe in a native ministry 
with all my heart, mind, and strength; but my 
conviction is that in a city of 50,000 inhabitants 
—say one as large as Springtield or Hartford— 

in a pagan land, with all the influences of 
hereditary misbelief and custom opposing 
Christianity, there ought to be at least one man 
born and educated on Christian shores and 
representing sound views. What if the native 
ministry is so enlarged as to give one religious 
teacher to every thousand of the population of 
such a city? This one man would have under 
him, in some sense as pupils or ecclesiastical 
subordinates for the time, fifty native teachers, 
and that number is enough for one man to 
oversee as a bishop of souls. In several ad- 
vanced mission-fields experience has shown 
that the directing power of the foreign mis- 
sionaries was withdrawn too early. I held 
up my ideal not as a standard that we 
are likely to reach very soon in practice; but 
as a proposition favored as an ideal by the 
best students and managers of missions and 
especially by the ablest missionaries themselves. 
The opinions of missionaries at the front in 
actual conflict with paganism are worth as much 
as those of any other body of men as to what we 
should try to do for the heathen world. I affirm 
unflinchingly that seven out of ten of the two 
hundred missionaries I have shaken hands with 
in pagan lands are of the opinion that I do not 
put the ideal of missionary effort too high This 
topic is not new tome. I have been discussing 
it, more or less, all the way around the world. 
The American Madura Mission, in South India, 
one of the most efficiently managed I have seen, 
has been asking for twenty years for one mis- 
sionary for every 50,000 people under its charge. 
I call my standard the Madura ideal. Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT says the missionary fields abroad 
could not be supplied on this scale, without 
robbing our theological seminaries and the home 
field. They could not be, unless the churches 
were aroused to send more men than they now 
do into the seminaries and the home field. My 
proposition is that we must have a far more 
thorough arousal as to our duty to missions than 
we have dreamed that we need. Infidelity is 
occupying the middle and the upper classes of 
pagan lands, and it is difficult to calculate how 
terribly hard it will be to win these circles to 
Christianity if we allow infidelity to have its own 
way in them for another generation. On this 
theme the Church, as a whole, is torpid, and I 
would have the necessity of the case smite the 
rock of our indifference and cause copious 
streams to gush forth—not of money only, but of 
men. When God sends his spirit to the Pro- 
testant Churches of all lands in full measure, I 
believe that we shall not fail of the realization of 
my ideal as to missionary effort. 

There isa writer in Tor INDEPENDENT who 
puts questions to me concerning immorality in 
theological seminaries in Holland and Germany. 
I weighed every one of the few words which I 
thought it my duty to utter on that subject, and 
need not say that I have abundant evidence to 
justify them all, though, for evident reasons, I 
I cannot put it before the public. If my ques- 
tioner has been casting a drag-net into the life 
of the students in the theological departments 
of European universities, and has gathered mat- 
ter of scandal and wishes to open his net in the 
face of the public, I cannot forbid him from do- 
ing so; but he shall not have my assistance in 
this procedure, which will, probably, need a large 
amount of deodorizing. [Laughter.] I beg you 
to notice that a knowledge of the facts I men- 
tioned the other morning was forced upon me, 
The statement has come to me repeatedly, in the 
best informed circles in Europe, that semi-infidel 
views and those which are wildly rationalistic 
are notoriously accompanied, in Holland and 
France, by some things in theological halls that 
cannot be described frankly without offense. No 
such information has come to me concerning 
Leipzic, or Bonn, or Halle, or Berlin, and I hved 
long in each of those places, as a student and ob- 
server of affairs. My questioner, in a recent num- 
ber of The Index, proclaims himself an anti-super- 
naturalist, and, if he, listening to any evil that 
can be said of orthodoxy in Europe, has heard 





more than I have against it, I am perfect- 
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ly willing he should make the facts public, for | 


the impugned orthodoxy will be sure to effect 
swiftly the needed reform. 


THE LECTURE. 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND THE FUTURE OF 
ISLAM. 

What of Palestine and Egypt and the future 
of Islam ? 

Palestine wasa bridge between the valley of 
the Nile and that of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
In the most celebrated earlier ages of sacred 
history these valleys contained the foremost 
civilization of the earth, except that which was 
coming into existence in Rome and Greece. 
In the great periods of Old Testament history 
Egypt and Assyria were constantly sending 
armies over the bridge of Palestine. Intellectu- 
ul, social, military, religious intluences stormed 
to and fro over this narrow highway and Palestine 
was able thus to take into its very heart the 
foremost impulses and the best thought of the 
world, as well as the worst. Sometimes trodden 
down under the tyrannies of Babylon, the Holy 
Land was yet the teacher of its greatest op- 
pressors. Large parts of its population, how- 
ever, were so caught by the poisons of the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates as to drop off 
from the divine stem and wither, and have drifted 
into oblivionin history. Are the scattered Israel- 
ites of the world likely to be restoredin any large 
numbers to the land of their ancestors ? What is 
to be the future of Palestine ? Nowhere on earth 
have I spent days of such intense interest as 
those which went over ny head in Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, and on the Dead Sea, and in Hebron, 
and on the plain of Esdraclon, and in Nazareth, 
and by the Sea of Tiberias, and in Damascus, 
and on the Lebanon ranges. My unspeakable 
attachment to Palestine is easily explicable, of 
course. Its scenery, as Ernest Renan himscif 
said, is a fifth Gospel. How is it that the future 
of Palestine appear to one who, full of the 
reverence which the sacred assuciations of the 
Holy Land inspire, gees to Jerusalem and asks 
himself what is to come. Is Palestine ever to 
rise from the desolation into which she has been 
trodden down by +ix hundred vears of the 
tyranny of the Mohammedan races? The hoof 
of the Turkish Power is said to wither every 


ceases to be felt in Palestine, will her vineyards 
bend once more with heavy clusters, will her 
valleys grow green again, will her deserts blos- 
som as the rose? 


THE FUTUBE OF PALESTINE, 


My friends, I must be frank with you and say 
that I am not one of those who believe that Pal- 
estine is likcly soon to recover her ancient polit- 
ical greatness. She was a bridge between two 
great nations and the opportunity of greatness 
came largely from her position, She never will 
be as great politically and industrially as she has 
been until the Valley of the Nile and the Valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates are again as great 
as they once were in matters political and liter- 
ary and commercial and religious. Fill up the 
Valley of the Nile with a better civilization, let 
liberty and order be introduced into Asia Minor, 
let the historic soil between Mount Lebanon and 
the head of the Persian Gulf be traversed by a 
railway which would not need to be as long as the 
Pacific Railway from Omaha to San Francisco, 
and would by no means be as difficult to build; 
let the advance of the Occident toward the 
rising sun bring noble industries into Egypt 
and the old lands once governed by the Medes 
and Persians ; let either Russia or England, or 
any power to whom God in his providence may 
assign this huge task, regenerate the valleys of 
the Nile and Euphrates, and I believe that Pales- 
tine may again rise and shine politically and in- 
dustrially and, if God will, religiously. 

As I do not see any immediate prospect of the 
swift regeneration of the Valley of Euphrates 
and no very definite promise of that of the Nile, 
Iam not one of those who think that Palestine 
soon, under the stimulus of colonization from 
America or Europe, or under incitements from 
the return of the Jews, is to rise to industrial or 
political greatness. She is, indeed, greatly 
altered in her physical capacities. The old ter- 
races are broken down. The foxes have their 
holes and the birds their nests where prophecy 
predicted that they should have them. I am not 
sure, my friends, that Palestine can ever be made 
to seem to be a fat land to those who live in the 
fat lands of the Rhine or the Thames, the Hudson 
or the Mississippi. To-day Palestine, in large parts, 
is so desolate that the twittering birds cannot fly 
over it without haversacks. [Laughter.} You are 
confronted in nearly all directions with desolation 
fulfilling prophecy to the letter. 

t Nevertheless, there are signs of improvement 
in many portions of the Holy Land, and on these 
a visitor there dwells with the utmost interest. 
There is a new Jerusalem growing up outside the 
walls of the old city. As travelers here will 
justify me in saying, the new city is much more 
Pleasant asa residence than the old one and in 
everything except historic associations 1s the 
more dignified part of that great collection of 
stone dwellings on the ancient sites of the sacred 
city. Russia is doing marvelous things for the 


progress of the Greek Church at Jerusalem ; the 
Armenian and the Romish Churches are effecting 
many improvements there. There is a certain 


| amount of immigration setting into the Holy 


Land from all parts of the Jewish world—not a 


| Very deep tide nor broad, only a little rill; and 


| not always the young people at that. 


You go to 
the Jews’s wailing-place, and in the hours you 
stand there, watching the swaying forms of the 
mourners, as they read the lamentations of the 
prophets over the beautiful stones of their temple, 
you notice again and again that the proportion 
of old men is very large. With fine quality of 
fiber, clearness of skin, no vicious opaqueness of 
complexion, such as you meet with only too often 


| in the polygamous Arab or Turk, these people are 


plainly elect even yet; but they have come there 
to die. They have schools, they teach pupils to 
be sent into various parts of the world; Jerusa- 


| lem is becoming the headquarters of modern 


Israel ; but there is not depth nor breadth enough 
in this immigration to produce swift changes in 
the Holy Land, It appears to me that nothing 
can regenerate Palestine up to the extent of its 
capacity, in the present state of the Nile valley 


| and the Euphrates, except the withdrawal of all 


| Syria from under the Turkish power. 


How soon 


| that withdrawal will occur I know not, but at the 


| moon I had before me 


present the whole land is eclipsed by Islam. 

It was my fortune on a beautiful afternoon to 
leave Jaffa, and to commence the ascent of the 
mountains of the interior of Palestine just at 
sunset. Up rose the shield of the orb of night. 
white, clear, shimmering in its golden vividness, 
with a beauty not often seen outside of Oriental 
climes. In a few minutes, however, a sickly 
pallor began to overspread this disk. I knew not 
what was to happen and supposed some optical 
illusion was caused by the state of the clouds. 
But in a very few minutes more the lower limb 
of the moon began to be eaten away by a dense 
black shadow, and little by little the obscuration 
extended over the whole orb. 
unspeakably 


The night was 

that cclipse of the 
the representation of 
Palestine under the degrading tvrannies of Islam. 
While we ascended the slopes this eclipse went 
through its various stages and before we reached 
the Holy City it had passed away. Above Mount 
Zion and the Valley of the Kedron and the Mount 


solemn. In 


| of Olives hung the orb of night in ficckless azure, 
green thing it touches, When the tread of this hoof | 


| tural. 


and the outlook into the heavens above, as into 
the heavens within the soul, appeared superna- 
I de not know when, by any entrance 
into Jerusalem, which I have approached from 
various points three or four times in two differ- 
ent visits to the Holy Land, I have been so im- 


| pressed as by this approach during an eclipse 





and by this entrance after its departure. That 
orb iv the top of the heavens is reformed Pales- 
tine, and I believe that we shal] see the orb 
floating unobscured just as soon as Turkish 
power is driven out of Europe and Asia Minor, 
and may God speed the day of such deliverance. 
[Applause.] Would God that )alestine were under 
a wise European protectorate. 
TWO ENGLANDS, 

Does England want Egypt? Yes and no. Sir 
{turning to Dr. Taylor], I speak with bated breath 
this morning, for I know how dear our mother 
islands are to one born in them, how dear to us 
whose ancestors lived for hundreds of years in 
these same green caskets of the sea. There ari 
two Englands. A Republican England, which 
believes in government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people, and an England, 
also, of the privileged classes, which has very 
haughty, imperialistic ideas and precedents. 
Republican England does not want Egypt. Re- 
publican England is no more aggressive than 
our republic is. It is as anxious to do justice 
to every weak nation on the borders of the 
British Empire as we, since the abolition of 
slavery, are anxious to do justice to our neigh- 
bors. But imperialistic England, sometimes 
called Tory England, is yet a mighty force in 
history and its last and probably greatest leader, 
Lord Beaconsfield, was accustomed to say that 
England is essentially an Asiatic power. That 
party wishes to make England an African power, 
as well as an Asiatic, and it may yet have oppor- 
tunity to do so. It is to be remembered that 
Mr. Bright resigned his position in a proud 
British cabinet because he felt that the moral 
law was not observed in the actions of England 
toward Egypt. Mr. Gladstone, replying to his 
former colleague, said that he and Mr. Bright 
agreed perfectly as to the general proposition 
that the moral law applies to the relations 
of nations, as wellas to those of individuals; 
but that they differed as to the application 
of that law to the particular case of Egypt. 
The Brights and Gladstones and those who 
follow them will treat Egypt, I have no doubt, 
with perfect justice. I am not assailing the 
party they reprosent ; but the imperialistic party 
may come to power in Parliament at any time. 
It has fought unjust wars in China sometimes, 
in India not twice or thrice only, in South 
Africa at least once, and not infrequently in the 
Levant. That party is exceedingly anxious that 
the whole of Egypt, as well as the Suez Canal, 
should be under British control. I am no 
prophet ; but I kept my ears open and eyes, I 
hope, when I was in the Levant, and here are 








some of the advanced ideas that were floating 
through the air. 


REVIVAL OF THE CALIPHATE, 

When Turkey is driven out of Europe, there is 
likely to be a revival of the Caliphate. Who says 
this? Nearly every able man that you meet 
among the Arabs and Turks and Egyptians. At 
Jerusalem I heard of nothing so much in the 
political world as the probable revival of the 
Caliphate. You know there are only about 2,- 
100,000 of the Turkish Mohammedans in Europe ; 
but there are 175,000,000 of Mohammedans in the 
world, and of these only 20,000,000 are Turks. 
Now, what if these 2,100,000 Mussulmans in 
Europe should be unseated from the saddle of 
Constantinople ? What if the prestige of their 
present position should be lost? Do you believe 
that the vast majority of Mohammedans who are 
Arabs would consent to be dominated by 20,- 
000,000 Turks, who would have no Constantinople 
to give them ¢clat? The truth is that the down- 
fall of Constantinople as a Turkish capital would 
very probably be followed by an effort to re- 
establish the Caliphate and to place it either at 
Cairo or at Mecca ; at least, under Arab control, 
somewhere in the more southern lands of Islam. 

Here is a very recent elaborate English book 
on the future of Islam, written by a gentleman 
who spent a long time in Mecca. (‘*The Future 
of Islam,” by W. 8. Blunt. London, 1882.) He 
enters into the matter as a politician and arranges 
175,000,000 of the Moslem world in their sub- 
divisions. and he makes out a strong case to the 
effect that England ought to aid the re-establish- 
ment of the Caliphate, to put itself into the posi- 
tion of protector of the Caliphate, and thus 
draw, under its general political influence the 
whole world of Islam. 
idea. There would be vigorous opposition to it 
made by Republican England. Parties in Great 
Britain are keenly divided about the English 
Egyptian policy; but it is asign of the times 
when a cautious conservative like Joseph Cowen, 
member of Parliament, goes to Newcastle, and 
affirms ina public speech that England must an- 
nex Egypt, and that her doing this will be th 
destruction of the European Turkisu empire and 
the beginning of a North African British em- 
pire. Many a friend of the Beaconsfield foreign 
policy thinks that England has as much right to 
yovern in Cairo as she has to rule in Calcutta. 
Many a recent British political essay maintains 
precisely this proposition. (See Dicey's ** Egypt” 
and G, W, Vyse’s ** Egypt.”) Egypt is the key 
to the whole British Empire. There is no safety 
for England's interests in the Sucz Canal, unleas 
certain writers think England governs the whok 
of Egypt. She must govern the canal or put 
herself in danger of losing India. So consider- 
so tender-hearted, so Christian a man as 
David Livingstone once said, in Bombay, with the 
applause of a great audience, that what England 
has done for India she must ultimately do for all 
Africa. 


That is an imperialistic 


ate, 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
Over the taffrail of many a ship I have leaned 
with British officers, naval and civil, who were 
friends of the imperialistic policy in English pol- 


| itics, and have heard them say: ‘‘ We must take 


Egypt. If we do not, France will. We must ex- 
tend our dominions up the Nile; we must push 
our Cape settlements north, through the Dutch 
colonies ; and who knows but that we shall ulti- 
mately annex Liberia to Sierra Leone?” Only 
the other day, a British ship off the Coast of Li- 
beria demanded, in the haughty, imperialistic 
tone which republican England detests as much 
as yonand! do, the rectification of a certain 
boundary according to Engish ideas. We find 
our American Stanley in conflict at the center of 
Africa at this moment with French authorities. 
He represents Belgium. The great powers of 
the world have their eye on Africa, and England 
means to have her usual share—that is, the lion's 
half. (Laughter.] It is no doubt true, my 
friends, that there is vehement opposition to 
these ideas in England. Over many a taffrail of 
aship I have leaned, with republican English 
gentlemen of Mr. Bright’s or Mr. Gladstone's 
opinions, and heard them say: ‘‘ We do not want 
Egypt. To annex it to the empire would bring 
us into war with the great powers of Europe. 
If we were to try and keep it, we could not man- 
age it so as to make it profitable to ourselves, and 
the complications it might lead to, if we were to 
take it, no man can foresee. Under Gladstone 
we should never attack Egypt. We must hold 
cur place in the Canal—the world agrees that we 
should have free passage through it; but what 
do we want of Egypt as a whole? Perhaps we 
ought to control one railway across the Delta ; 
and by and by there may be a railway opened 
down the Euphrates Valley, giving us a new road 
to India.” It is a marvel to all Americans that 
one has not been built long ago. With such a 
railway open to her use, if not under her con- 
trol, and with another across Egypt, it is very 
difficult to see why England needs the whole of 
Egypt; but the imperial party has always had 
large wants. Wecan govern Egypt, some Eng- 
lishmen say, better than her own people can; 
therefore, we ought to do it. Over and over the 
imperialistic party has attacked weak nations in 
the Orient, for no other reason than to advance 
British interests. 


What is the secret whisper of diplomacy in 
Europe? Let England have Egypt; let the Ot- 
toman Empire be driven out of Europe ; let Rus- 
sia have a large part of Asia Minor and, perhaps, 
Constantinople, if she will not attack England 
when she takes Egypt; let France have Tunis ; 
let Italy have, perhaps, Tripoli ; let Germany and 
Austria move down the Danube. Who knows 
but that Austria and Germany may unite in mak- 
ing annexations along the valley of that river, 
when the Turks are driven out, and 80 be pre- 
vented from attacking England, if she wishes to 
put Egypt in her waistcoat pocket. At any rate, 
it will be essential to fill the mouth of the north- 
ern bear with a fat slice of Asia Minor, and, poa- 
sibly, by that huge sweet morsel, for which the 
bear has been longing for so many centu- 
ries, a passage out of the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean and a strong foothold in 
Constantinople itself. Perhaps these rearrange- 
ments of the map could be made and no great 
war happen. 

Napoleon used to say : “* Whoever governs Egypt 
he is beat qualified to govern both Europe and 
Asia.” He wished to deprive the British Empire 
of its possessions in the East and to restore the 
ancient road to India, He wrote to the French 
Directory: “By seizing and holding Egypt, I 
grasp and command the destinics of the civilized 
world.” Napoleon professed the Mohammedan 
faith when he went into his Egyptian campaign. 
There are documents, which lately have 
come to light, showing that Napoleon had 
mighty schemes of Asiatic dominion, and that 
this profession of the faith of Islam was intended 
to be the commencement of the fulfillment of 
gigantic projects as to the world of Islam, If 
he had succeceded in Egypt—if British naval 
power had brought no speedy end to the career 
of the great Bonaparte in the valley of the Nile, 
who knows but that his wings would have spread 
ultimately from Gibraltar to the foot of the Him- 
alavas? His ghost walks vet in the shadows of 
the Pyramids, as well as on the banks of the 
Reine. There are men advising England now to 
follow the old Napoleonic ideas, France is too 
much divided against herself to carry out the 
schemes of her greatest emperor. England has 
the power, and, if she can buy off Germany and 
France and Italy, and most especially Russia, who 
who knows but that she will execute the mighty 
plan of the great Napoleon ? (Applause. ] 


REPLY TO JOSEPH COOK. 


BY PROF. EGBERT ©, SMYTH, D.D, 


Tue ANDovER Movement.—Tur Doama or Pro- 
BATION Limited BY Deatu.—-Mr. Coox'’s Tur- 
opicy, 

To the Editors of the Daily Boston Advertiser : 
Mr. Cook replies to my questions by practi- 

cally withdrawing his elaborate theory of proba- 

tion after breath; by putting on a turban ; by 
putting on a hat; by putting on or trying to put 
on both; by leaving his head entirely uncovered ; 
by saying that all my questions are confused, 
blurred, indefinite, or clae I am a heretic ; and, 
finally, by attempting to shift a discussion of the 
question whether it is our duty to believe that, in 
all cases, death ends probation fromthe basis of 
reason aud Scripture to that of Andover 

Seminary creed. 

I should weary the patience of any who may 
do me the honor to read this article by attempt- 
ing to follow Mr. Cook's replies, seriatim, I 
shall, therefore, select such topics as seem to 
require further notice, beginning with some of 
subordinate importance, 

1, Mr. Cook suggests that 1 may not have 
written the questions to which be replies, ‘The 
rumor is that two or three hands were employed 
in their preparation.” ‘‘T'wo,” but both my own ; 
and there were no othera, If Mr. C, had ob- 
served more carefully, he would have noticed that 
in the sentence before the one from which he 
quotes, I used the word “‘authorship.”” I should 
not allude to this but for the mention by Mr, C, of 
my brother's name. He knew nothing of the 
matter until he saw the articles in The Advertiser. 

2. Mr. Cook seems desirous to fasten upon all 
who do not accept his statement of orthodox 
eschatology an adoption of Dr. Dorner’s, [have 
before ( Advertiser, January 20th ) refused to accept 
the alternative he proposes, Truth, to me, is not 
something to be settled by personal or geo- 
graphical distinctions. 1 will now add: No man 
has any authority to say that I accept Dr. 
Dorner’s eschatology. I prefer, I have a right 
to judged by my own words, not vy those of 
another, 

This suggests a question for Mr, Cook. He 
seems to assert by the personal antithesis he Las 
proposed and by what he says of examining 
candidates for the ministry that he would make 
the eschatology of Dr. Park, as expounded by 
himself, a standard of orthodoxy, a test of min- 
isterial standing. Will he tell us, in plain terms, 
whether or not this is his meaning? Does he 
propose to try and overthrow the results of nu- 
merous and influential councils, East and West ? 
Would he exclude from the Congregational min- 
istry Ex-President Merriman, Dr. Scudder, Dr. 
Spalding, the Rev. Mr. Thayer, and many others 





who do not accept his dogma? I do not askhim - 
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now whether any man holding Dorner’s opinions 
on this subject, or Julius Miller's, or Dr. Weiss’s, 
or Dr. Schaff’s, or Professor Godet’s must, for 
this reason, be excluded ; but whether this par- 
ticular dogma which he advocates-he would en- 
force ecclesiastically? Does he intend, in the 
name of advanced thought, to lend his influence 
to such an endeavor? Are young men to under- 
stand that acceptance of this doctrine and read- 
iness to esteem some of the most eminent evan- 
gelical theologians and exegetes of this century 
or any century heretics is a price they must 
pay for Congregational ordination, and does Mr. 
Cook mean, by what he says, to assure them of 
this 7 

8. Mr. Cook says that I have spoken of the 
“orthodox doctrine of the limitation of probation 
to this life” as ‘ moribund.” 
spoke of a “theory” 
as perishing. 


He is mistaken. I 
as moribund ; of a ‘“‘formula” 
Mr. Cook should not identify a 
provincialism, or even a widespread belief, with 
an orthodox doctrine ; the proposition of a theo- 
logical system or school with an article of faith, 
I had in mind more especially his particular de- 
fense of such a proposition, his attempt to save 
it by introducing the notion of a probation be- 
tween real and apparent death. The stress he 
laid on this particular theory showed the distress 
of his thought. I should now say, so far as Mr. 
Cook’s argument avails, not that the theory is 
moribund, but that it is dead—at least, to all 
appearance, 

4. Mr. Cook tries to overwhelm me by accusing 
me repeatedly of confusion of thought, and by 
saying that my questions ‘‘seem to be all (ie., 
all seem to be) the result of an incorrect method 
of reasoning or of obseure and blurred ideas” ; 
and, if this is not true, then “ they are an indica- 
tion of real heterodoxy.” I do not know that 
science, whether natural or revealed, has ever 
made any progress without such reproaches be- 
ing cast. Certainly New England orthodoxy has 
not yet established an exception. Usually the 
air at the time of such movements has been as 
full of these and similar epithets as the sky of 
snowflakes in a Winter’s storm. When the 
eminent professor whose name Mr. Cook has in- 
troduced into this discussion as a shibboleth of 
orthodoxy began his career as a theologian, he 
was charged in published pamphlets with deny- 
ing the Seminary creed and ‘the genuine doc- 
trines of the Gospel” ; with “‘awfully dangerous” 
views ; with “reckless” assertions ; with teaching 
doctrines ‘‘which God has never yet blessed and 
never will bless to men’s salvation” ; with training 
preachers to inculcate ‘a worthless religion” ; 
with opposing ‘{sound philosophy and Scripture 
and common sense”; with views which foster 
“procrastination” and promote the “eternal 
ruin” of men; “with bewildering himself and 
those who hear him”; with ‘‘ obscure phraseol- 
ogy” ; with being “ extremely vague and unsatis- 
factory ;” with ‘false and absurd” opinions re- 
specting depravity, etc. ; with holding a theory of 
ability ‘“ inexpressibly dangerous,” because lead- 
ing men to delay repentance ; with ridiculing im- 
portant articles of the Catechism; and 
divine charged Professor Park with being 
“a perjured heretic.” ‘From all over New 
England,” writes one of these pamphlet- 
eers, “‘we occasionally hear the voice of 
doubt, of Apxiety, of misgiving ; not spoken in 
loud ton fore the public, but in the whis- 
pers (ah! these whispers!) of those who would 
not willingly originate an unfounded suspicion. 
How we utter only the thought of many 
hearts when we say: Andover should be above 
suspicion.” And from the reply of an able de- 
fender of Professor Park it appears that 
the leading accuser was regarded as having 
“unwittingly allowed himself to be used by men 
—at least, by some one—of less simplicity and 
sincerity than his own”; that the pretext for 
misrepresentation ‘‘of course had a godly as- 
pect,” “a look of extraordinary good- 
ness”; that no effort was spared “to lay hold of 
every religious press and turn its weeklies and 
quarterlies up the channels of time” ; ‘to divert 
theological students toa seminary that was an 
Ishmaelite from its conception”; by secret cor- 
respondence “to extend over New England an 
ultraism of orthodoxy” ; to introduce into vacant 
pulpits and vacant agencies of charity and 
vacant offices of honor and influence in semina- 
ries of learning candidates of stock-still 
fixedness in an effete creed, and to tly-blow such 
as ventured a step out of the magic circle of the 
Westminster faith.” And all this was done, it 
was maintained, simply because of a movement 
in orthodoxy originating in “a more enlarged 
knowledge, a more skillful interpretation of the 
Scriptures, a growing freedom from the tram- 
mels of antiquity, and the felt necessity of 
squaring systems of faith by the eternal laws of 
self-evident righteousness.” These are just as 
much living forces in the new movement as in 
the old. Mr, Cook has been absent from the 
country. He does not understand what has been 
goingon. He scarcely had opportunity to speak 
on his return, in a distant Western city, when he 
took sides in a controversy. Reaching Boston, 
he plunged in again with a zeal far greater than 
his discretion. He attacked vehemently, and un- 
dertook to announce, as by authority, what was 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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A NEW AUTHORITY ON DEMON- 
OLOGY. 
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‘Tue “ Religious Encyclopedia,” edited by Dr. 
Schaff (based on Herzog), of which the first 
volume has just been issued to subscribers by 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, is particularly 
praiseworthy for the attention paid to the liter- 
ature of the subjects discussed. The latest book 
of any note which has been published upon them 
is pretty sure to be referred to. But this 1s not 
all. Under the article ‘* Angels’ (which, by the 
way, is not signed) we find a discovery in regard 
to the authorship of an important work, which 
should not 
Among the authorities on Jewish angelology 
cited at the end of the article (p. 85) are the 
following: ‘‘ErsenmenGcrer, Entdecketes Juden- 
Asmopt u. Konut, Ueber die jiidische 
Angelologie u. Diémonologie in ihrer Abhdngigkeit 
vom Parsismus, 1866.” The second work here 
referred to, published among the ‘ Abhandlungen” 
of the German Oriental Society, is well known as, 
perhaps, the most valuable on the subject of 
which it treats, the connection of the later Jewish 
angelology and demonology with Parsism or 
Zoroastrianism. Hitherto it has been ascribed 
to Alexander Kohut; but we now learn that 
Axmodi, or Asmodeus, the demon of the book of 
Tobit, is joint author of the work. It is not 
surprising that Kohut, with a collaborator so 
thoroughly at home in the subject, should 
have made a good book; but it was, surely, un- 
grateful in him to suppress all acknowledgment 
of his obligations. It was well, therefore, that 
Dr. Schaff, or perhaps one of the assistant editors, 
having authentic information from headquarters, 
should ‘give the devil his due.” 

But it is a very curious fact that Dr. Schaff, 
after all, does not seem to be the first towhom 
Asmodi, or Ashmedai, or Asmodeus, as the name 
is variously written, has disclosed the secret of 
his authorship. The writer of the article 
** Anges” (Professor Auguste Wabnitz, of Mont- 
auban) in the excellent ‘‘ Encyclopédie des 
sciences religieuses,” edited by Lichtenberger, 
appears to have anticipated him in this discovery. 
Speaking of “Tinfluence que la religion de 
Zoroastre a pu erercer sur Vangéologie [sic] des 
Juifs,” he adds in a parenthesis, ‘‘ cf, Asmodi et 
Kohut, ‘ Ueber die jiidische Anyeologie’ [sic] in 
ihrer ‘Abhengigkeit vom Parsismus,’ 1866.” 
(Lichtenberger, Encyclopédie, etc., tom. 1 (1877), 
p. 312). This coincidence is rather startling. It 
seems that Asmodi, or Asmodeus, at least, among 
the demons, is determined not to have his labors 
any longer ignored, since he has constrained two 
of the most recent Encyclopedias to give him the 
credit hitherto withheld for his Incid exposition 
of Parsi demonology. But what, if his example 
should be generally followed and all the demons 
who have inspired the satanic literature of our 
day should come forward under their own names 
and claim their rights ? 

It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned that there 
is another possible explanation of this remark- 
able citation of Asmodeus as a writer on this 
interesting subject. In the article ‘* Engel,” 
in Riehm’s “ Handidrterbuch des biblischen 
Altertums,” Lief. iv (1875), p. 381, in speak- 


be passed over without notice, 


thum ; 


ing of “the post-exilic influence of the 
Zarathustrian religion of Iran,” Delitzsch 
has the following parenthetical reference: 


“s,d. A. Asmodi u, Kohut, Ueber die jiid. 
Angelologie und Démonologie in ihrer Abhin- 
gigkeit vom Parsismus, 1866"; i. e., “See 
the article ‘Asmodi’ [in this cictionary] and 
Kohut, ‘Ueber die jiid. Angelologie,’” etc. The 
supposition, however, that such scholars as Pro- 
fessor Wabnitz and Dr. Schaff (or one of his 
assistants), lighting on this reference, should 
not understand or should neglect the “s, d. A.” 
[siehe den Artikel], and should cite, without 
being acquainted with it, so important a work 
as that of Kohut, is so incredible that we seem 
forced t» the conclusion that they must have re- 
ceived information on this matter from Asmodi 
himself. 

Should it turn out, however, after all, that the 


possible explanation just suggested is the true 
one, the moral may, perhaps, be best expressed 
in the words ascribed to one of the most learned 
and venerated of English theologians : 

* ¢ Advice to you,’ sir, ‘in studying Divinity” 
Did you say that you ‘wished I would give you 
a few words of advice,’ sir? Then let me recom- 
mend to you the practice of always verifying 
your references, sir !"—Conversation of the late 
Dr. Routh, of Oxford, as reported by Dean Bur- 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
- a 

By a second visit, made during last Winter, 
Canon Tristram, found that the beautiful facade 
of the Arabic khan at el-Mashita, on the east of 
the Jordan, had been very materially injured by 
the Bedwdn, since his first visit, when it was 
discovered. 


...-One of the earliest Egyptian names in the 


Bible, Hagar, occurs as the name of a king of the | 


29th dynasty, Hag’r, known among the Greeks 
under the form of Achoris, which Bey, 
writes Hagar, as in Genesis. 
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CENT STUDIES. 


In 1879 there was a somewhat peculiar attempt 
to throw overboard many of the views which had 
been entertained as to alcohol, and to assume for 
it a food value, which insisted that it must have 
recognition in the list of aliments. The Con- 
temporary Review, Harper's Magazine, the 
New York Times, ete. put forth these views, as if 
the army of temperance reformers had been over- 
thrown, so far as this part of the subject was 
concerned, The sanitary articles of this paper 
July 3rd and July 17th of 1879 considered the 
grounds for such conclusions. The new views 
had been based upon some utterances and experi- 
ments of Prof. Binz, which did, indeed, contra- 
dict some of the conclusions of Lallemand, 
Duroy, and Perrin; but were not capable of 
application to the extent to which they were 
pushed. The address of Dr, Baer on ‘The Abuse 
of Alcohol,” at the ninth annual meeting of the 
German Society of Public Health, while it 
attempted to conde.nn spirits and vindicate beer, 
brought forth an array of facts anda series of 
limitations which showed how unduly these views 
had been quoted in favor of a more liberal use 
of alcohol. But still more important is the 
fact that Prof. Binz has again been 
heard from in further experiment and in his 
own expression as to the significance of the 
views expressed. In response to an invitation 
of the Congress of Hygiene, held in Vienna, 
September, 1881, he laid down these two theses : 
1. That alcohol in any form is to be recom- 
mended asa means of diminishing tissue waste 
only under abnormal circumstances. 2. That 
alcoholic drinks frequently contain, by-products 
of fermentation or of distillation, more hurtful 
than ethyl acohol itself. To the question whether 
alcohol can be considered as a food he answers 
No, as well as Yes. He then defines his Yes. Ifa 
body is in disease and nutrition has failed, and 
“the tissues themselves, especially the fat, are 
so far consumed as not to maintain the animal 
heat essential to the working of the machine ; 
when this limit is reached the oxidation of 
alcohol in the cells acts directly in restoring the 
energy of the respiratory and circulating cen- 
ters.” He further adds that on the relation be- 
tween the consumption of alcohol and the elim- 
ination of carbonic acid and absorption of 
oxygen we must confess toa gap in our know- 
ledge. Although his views are disputed as to this 
oxidation of alcohol, yet he, in defining and claim- 
ing its value under these abnormal circumstances 
of disease, adds that here we have reached the 
limits of its legitimate domain. Whatever may be 
said as to the possible value of alcohol as a pos- 
sible food is based upon the assumption that 
alimentation in its usual form is impossible, 
that the tissue and fat-food in reserve is about 
exhausted, and that thus alcohol may aid in the 
emergency. So narrow even is this agency that 
the good physician will not trust to any such hy- 
pothetical use, but bids you to watch very closely 
the effect. If it is claimed that by reason, of over- 
work, of undue exposure, or of imperfect foods, 
very many are ina condition of approaching ill- 
health, in view of the perils of alcohol, the 
answer is that we should seek the remedy of 
these, and also add “the aromatic constituents 
of tea and coffee, which stimulate the heart and 
nerve centers and striated muscles, without the 
subsequent exhaustion that follows the use of 
alcohol.” It is a sorry excuse to say that, though 
they might thus appear to be valuable substitutes 
for it, they must, to obtain these effects, be taken 
in such quantities as, on the ground of cost, can 
not be indulged in by the poorer classes. It is 
delightful to see how this evidence claimed in 
favor of alcohol is dwindling. With all that we 
are finding out as to the power of real foods and 
the methods of their use it is more and more 
evident that alcohol must be confined strictly to 
the domain of a medicine and must not be ac- 
credited as an aliment for all the little ailments 
that may occur. 

It is very important, too, that Professor Binz 
does not at all accept the usual distinctions be- 
tween spirituous and fermented liquors. While 
he cannot but lament the disastrous conse- 
quences, both to the individual and to society, of 
excessive indulgence in spirits, he maintains 
that “‘ the confirmed beer drinker is no less an 
alcoholist than the spirit drinker, though the 
outward effect on his bodily frame may be 
different.” The dire effects of beer drinking is 
attracting the attention of the German Govern- 
ment, and the resulting race deterioration is 
making itself felt. The other point stated by 
Professor Binz is no less important. He urges 
the hurtful effects of the by-products and does 
not confine his view to fusel oil. ‘‘It is the duty 
of science to acquire a more exact knowledge of 
these by-products, of art to eliminate them 
from alcoholic drinks, and of the state to re- 
press the sale of impure alcohols.” Every gain 
in sanitary knowledge and in a study of the con- 
ditions of perfect health tends to drive alcohol 
from use and to find in those foods which cor- 
respond with the human system the aliments 
which sustain human life. 
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Science. 
THE CAUSE OF “ROT” IN SHEEP. 


Tue transformation of the parasite worm, or 
liver-fluke, which causes “rot” in sheep, after 
many years of effort on the part of different 
naturalists, have, at length, been discovered, 
nearly simultaneously, in England and Germany, 
Mr. A. P. Thomas writes to Nature that the 
Winter of 1879—1880 was marked by a_ widely- 
spread outbreak of the liver-rot among sheep. 
The losses during that Winter were estimated at 
three millions sheep, or about one-tenth of the 
total number in Great Britain, and during the 
next Winter the losses were equally severe. It 
had for years been known that the cause of the 
disease was the occurrence in the liver of large 
numbers of the liver-fluke (Fasciola hepatica ), and 
that these parasites invaded sheep, or sometimes 
other animals, allowed to feed in wet pastures and 
especially on flooded ground ; but, notwithstand- 
ing that the subject had been repeatedly investi- 
gated by numerous zodlogists, including Prof. 
Leuckart, of Leipzig, so well known for his re- 
searches on animal parasites, the manner in 
which the disease was incurred remained a com- 
plete mystery. It was known, indeed, that the 
animals most nearly allied to the liver-fluke, the 
digenetic Trematodes, presented an alternation 
of generations and that they possessed larve 
forms infesting various species of molluscs. 
These nurse-forms, as they are called, produce , 
internally larvie, usually tailed, known as 
Cercarie, which leave the nurse and encyst them- 
selves in some other mollusc or in aquatic insect 
larve, etc., and remain there quiescent, only 
reaching maturity if swallowed together, with 
the animal harboring them by some suitable ver- 
tebrate host. Such isa typical instance of the 
development of a Trematode with alternation of 
generations ; but there is a good deal of variety 
in the life histories of the different species. It 
was supposed that the liver-fluke had a some- 
what similar life history ; but all attempts to dis- 
cover what mollusc served as intermediate host 
had been fruitless. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England 
having offered a grant for the investigation of 
the natural history of this destructive parasite, 
Mr. Thomas undertook the research, and in 
April, 1881, after working through the Summer 
and Autumn of 1880, he suggested that a snail, 
(Limneus truncatulus) was really the inter- 
mediary host. For over a clearly circumscribed 
area of infection situated on the side of a hill far 
above the reach of floods and found that almost 
the only species of water-snail occurring in the 
ground was Limneus truncatulus, found in a 
boggy spot. This contained an interesting form 
of Cercaria, produced in a cylindrical redia oT 
nurse-form provided with a digestive tract. 

The Cercaria had a tail, which, when fully 
extended, was more than twice the length of the 
body. It was exceedingly active, but soon came 
to rest, showing a strong tendency to encyst 
itself in surrounding objects. Mr. Thomas had a 
few months previously seen a sheep, which he had 
the best possible reason for knowing to be infected 
with flukes, wandering over the boggy spot from 
which the snail containing the Cercaria came, and 
the presence of so highly-developed an organ for 
the production of the substance of the cyst in a 
Cercaria which encysted on any plants at hand, 
seemed toindicate that here was the Cercaria 
of the liver-fluke and it has since proved that such 
was the case. Moreover, he had collected evi- 
dence from independent sources, which ren- 
dered it probable that the parasite was taken up 
by the sheep while grazing from the damp roots 
of grass, most likely in the encysted condition. 
During the Summer of 1881 no snails were to 
be found, and last Winter the sheep near Oxford 
were free from the liver-rot. In 1882, however, 
there were fioods on the Isis in July, and Lim- 
meus truncatulus was brought down by the wa- 
ter in vast quantities, probably from marshy 
ground far up the river. On discovering these 
snails, he started infection experiments with 
them, and was at once successful. The aduit 
fluke in the liver of the sheep or other mamma- 
lian host produces vast quantities of eggs. So 
prolific is it that he has estimated the number 
produced by each fiuke to be, at least, several 
hundred thousand. The eggs pass with the bile 
into the intestines, andare distributed over the 
fields, with the manure. If the eggs fall on wet 
ground or are washed into a ditch, development 
continues, and after a time, the length of which 
depends upon the temperature, embryos are 
hatched out of the eggs. 


For the purpose of his infection experiments 
Mr. Thomas obtained eggs from the livers of 
affected sheep, and kept them in water until the 
embryos were hatched, and then transferred 
them to vessels containing the snails to be ex- 
perimented upon. After the embryos enter the 
snail, they best develop in the pulmonary cham- 
ber, as well as in the body cavity. Here the 
embryo undergoes a metamorphosis, becoming 
elliptical in shape. It becomes a mere blood-sac, 
in which the next generation is produced. The 
germs increase in size and each becomes a redid, 
as the nurse-form, provided with pharynx and is- 
testine, is called. When the redia is ready # 
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come forth, it breaks through the walls of the 
blood-sac (sporocyst), increases in size, finally 
becoming one-twentieth of an inch in length. 
Within them develop from minute cells germs of 
which form Cercariw, each with a sucker at the 
anterior end and another in the middle beneath. 
They have, also, the anterior part of the body 
covered with exceedingly minute spines, and 
this form is believed by Thomas to become the 
fluke-worm. Similar forms in the same species 
of snails were at about the same time reared by 
Leuckart, in Germany, whose statements confirm 
those of Mr. Thomas. 


IN THE SALES GALLERIES. 


Tue resident of New York or the visitor to the 
city loses a great deal if he fails to make a 
round of our sales galleries, the places where 
pictures are collected and sold by the dealers. 
There is always something of interest to be seen. 
Knoedler, Schaus, Avery, and the other first-class 
dealers are in constant communication with the 
best foreign and home studios, and it often 
happens that they secure better works for their 
galleries than those which go to the great public 
exhibitions, 

Knoedler’s Gallery, which still maintains its 
close connection with the old house of Goupil & 
Co., in Paris, has at present a delightful collec- 
tion of foreign examples. The largest picture is 
a very creditable “ Daphnis and Chloé,” by Eliza- 
beth Gardner. It is simply managed, full of 
tenderness, rather like Bouguereau in the com- 
position and flesh painting, and altogether a 
better picture than the “Washington at York- 
town,” of which so much was said in 1875. There 
is also here an admirable and sunny canal-side 
picture, by Rico, and a figure picture, full of 
humor and strong characterization by Grisson. 
It is called ‘‘ Reading the Last Will;” there are 
also good examples of Escosura, Gros, Detuille, 
Jimefiez, and Auguste Bonheur. 

At Avery’s Gallery, always a quict and interest- 
ing place for art study, the most important work 
is a large canvas by Delort. It represents an 
interesting historical scene and attracted no 
little attention in the late Salon. It is called 
‘The Capture of the Dutch Fleet by the Hussars 
of the Republic.” In January, 1794, the Dutch 
fleet, frozen fast in the Texel, surrendered to the 
demands of the Belgian tirailleurs and a squadron 
of the 4th Hussars. The group is a most pictur- 
esque one and stands out well against a late 
winter sunset. There are the stately frigates, 
ice-bound and helpless, surrounded by the 
triumphant cavalry, and the ice battle-stained 
here and there. It is an eloquent pictorial 
translation of a strange page in French history. 
There is at this gallery a very characteristic 
Hamon, a weird Corot, and a strongly painted 
and important Van Marcke. 

At the Schaus Gallery one finds at present a 
noble figure and cattle subject, by Julian Dupont. 
There is immense vigor and most unmistakable 
knowledge in both figures and animals, with a 
landscape that reminds one of Daubigny in 
composition and Corot in color. One may see 
here, also, as fine an example of the work of 
Palmaroli as often comes to this country. A 
sketch of beach, a sea distance, luminous sky 
and air, pretty girls in the foreground, and young 
men, looking tenderly at them—these things and 
more are to be found in the picture, and all 
managed with admirable discretion and clever- 
ness of technique. Palmaroli is almost brilliant 
enough to be reckoned great. His works are 
always interesting and tell gossippy stories of 
very pretty real life. A famous picture by 
Jacquet, La Reverie,” from which Rajon has 
made an etching that is sure to be popular, now 
hangs in the Schaus Gallery. Its simplicity and 
breadth of treatment shows wherein Jacquet’s 
strength lies. 

A new art nook has been established in New 
York by Mr. Hamlet Stanley Philpot, an Oxford 
graduate, who comes here recommended by Rus- 
kin, and unfolds his portfolios of choice things, 
at No, 49 Fifth Avenue. He has some exceeding- 
ly interesting specimens of the work of English 
artists, some famous drawings by old masters, 
and his rooms are likely to become a resort for 
those who like the quiet and studious phase oi 
English art productions. 

-- >_> _ 

Titre has been an interesting exhibition of 
the works of T, Addison Richards. It preceded a 
sale at the Kirby Art Gallery. The versatility of 
the artist was strongly shown in the exhibition, 
and it was the strongest possible exposition of 


what we may as well call the academic methods 
in art, 


.--+ An old altar-piece at Engheim, Belgium, 
has lately been ascribed to Van Eyck, and at- 
tracted considerable interest. It is a triptych on 
oak panels, But W. H. James Weale, a good 
Connoisseur, declares it a third-rate picture by 
some artist of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

-+».Thomas Hovenden is wor' w a 
ture in which John Brows, the alse 
martyr, is the central figure, 





Z evsonalitics, 


AN old story has been revived in Washington 
about Dr. Thornton, who had charge of the 
Patent Bureau in the early years of this Govern- 
ment. He claimed to have been the inventor of 
steam navigation and to have made experiments 
on the Delaware before Fulton made his on the 
Hudson. In fact, he charged Fulton with being 
a mere imitator of himself. Naturally, a lively 
and bitter newspaper controversy arose between 
the two men, and when Fulton went to Wash- 
ington they had a personal discussion of the 
case; but only one, and it was too many for 
Thornton. ‘Surely, you must admit,” said Ful- 
ton, in apparent good faith, ‘‘that I was the 
original inventor of the process of making 
planks from sawdust by hydraulic pressure 7” 
“Oh! no,” said the other, contemptuously. 
“There is nothing new in that. I have known 
of it all for a long time.” “Ah!” answered 
Fulton, quizzically ; ‘‘but you never knew of my 
invention—how to make oak planks out of pine 
sawdust,” 


....-King Lewis of Portuga) is a man of con- 
siderable scholarship. He has recently trans- 
lated Shakespere’s ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘ Richard the 
Third” into Portuguese—-a large task and, as 
scholars say, a work of real merit. The king 
is an amiable man, fond of sport, as well as 
books. Personally he is well liked by the people. 
The queen is the youngest daughter of the late 
King Victor Emanuel of Italy. She is spoken 
highly of for her large contributions to worthy 
charities. The government pays the royal family 
six hundred and fifty-five 
nually, of which sum the king receives four 
hundred and forty thousand dollars, the queen 
sixty-six thousand dollars, the titular king, Dom 
Fernando, one hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars, and the remainder is distributed between 
the king’s two sons and the king’s brother. 


....Mr. Gladstone went from Cannes to at- 
tend the Carnival at Nice. The day was a beau- 
tiful one and he occupied a prominent seat on 
a balcony and watched with great interest the 
animated pageant that defiled past him for two 
hours and more. He wore a “ chimney-pot” 
hat, the only one visible in town that day, and 
was thus made a rare target for confetti, with 
which he was pelted by thousands who knew not 
who he was. The great statesman endured the 
pelting good-humoredly, laughing heartily, but 
making no attempt to return the fire; but his 
wife and daughter entered with great ardor into 
the excitement of throwing confetti. The Prince 
of Wales was also present and passed by in the 
Corso procession in an open carriage ; but he 
was so closely masked that he was not recog- 
nized by the crowd. 


.... Neither Kaiser Wilhelm nor ‘‘ Unser Fritz” 
has hitherto been able to visit Strasburg for any 
lengthened period, because of the lack of suit- 
able accommodations, and thus many valuable 
opportunities of gaining the royal regard of the 
Alsatians have been lost. But now the Govern- 
ment sees that the best way to make the people 
of Elsass-Lothringen Germans in heart, as well 
as in name, is to accustom them to frequent and 
prolonged visits from the Emperor and Crown 
Prince. Accordingly an imperial palace is to 
be built in Strasburg, at a cost of nearly three 
million marks. It is not improbable that some 
prince of the imperial family will reside there 
permanently. 


.... Wagner's hair was always highly prized by 
his admirers, and whenever he had it cut en- 
thusiasis were on the lookout to secure locks of 
it. During the great macstro’s last visit to 
Naples he had his hair trimmed, and the barber 
was solicited by some Wagnerites at the hotel to 
sell them the shorn locks, to his considerable 
profit. Unluckily, Madame Wagner had prom- 
ised the hair to a friend, and the barber was 
robbed of his perquisites ; but, remembering that 
the butcher who supplied meat to the hotel had 
hair similar to that of the great composer, he 
persuaded him to have it cut gratis, and was 
thus enabled to send the enthusiasts away rejoic- 
ing. 

.... Mr. Blaine has in his house in Washing- 
ton a picture which is believed to be a Rubens. 
He bought it ata sale of some of the effects of 
Lord Baltimore, on the old estate in Maryland, 
and its identity was ascertained as follows: Mrs. 
Blaine visited an old shop in this city, not long 
ago, where engravings are sold. As she was 
turning over some old prints, what was ber as- 
tonishment at seeing a steel engraving, old and 
yellow, of the picture her husband had bought 
at the Lord Baltimore sale. In the left-hand 
corner of the plate was ‘‘ Rubens pinxit!” She 
bought the engraving, of course, and now it and 
the painting hang side by side, 


--.«King Humbert of Italy drives himself 
about in a T cart, like any other quiet gentleman 
in Rome. When his carriage gets blocked, as it 
frequently does in the narrower streets, he takes 
it more patiently than the foreigners do, who 
admire the way in which he sits and laughs, 
nodding to acquaintances in the crowd. 


thousand dollars an- | 





Pebbles. 


Tuene is one great composer left: morphine. 

...-The silver question, Do you take trade 
dollars ? 

....A sarcastic lady says the only thing which 
keeps Lent is her best silk umbrella, 


....The False Prophet has captured Obeid ; 
but he has lost his grip on the weather. 





....A young married man says that one note 
is all that he comprehends of music. He lives 
in A flat. 


....The mouthpiece of the telephone may be 
perfectly respectable, but there are a great many 
things said against it. 


...** Dwo vos schoost enough, budt dree was 
too blendty,” remarked;Hans, when his girl asked 
him to take her mother along with him to the 
dance. 


...-An Irishman once received a doctor's bill. 
He looked it carefully over, and said he had no 
objection to paying for the medicines ; but the 
visits he would return. 


....A Philadelphian, who has tried it, tells us 
that the only reason why a sufferer’s head don't 
come off when having a tooth pulled is becanse 
the tooth gives way first. 


.... The extremity of forethought. —Methodical 
man, going through the formalities of an intro- 
duction: ‘‘Let me present you, sir, to my wife 
and my daughter. The elder lady is my wife !" 


...A good deal of comment has been caused 
broke his back with 
a sneeze; but how much more wonderful it 
would have been had he broken his knees with his 
back ? 


because a Georgia man 


.A gentleman in a restaurant, having secn 
some cold rice on a side-table: ‘ Waiter, bring 
me some cold rice,” Waiter: ‘We hab no cold 
rice, sah. We hab cold biled rice. Hab some 
de cold biled rice, sah?” 


....An old citizen in a country village being 
asked for a subscription toward repairing the 
fence of the graveyard, declined, saying : ‘1 sub- 
scribed toward improvin’ that burryin’-ground 
nigh onto 40 years ago, and my family hain’t had 
no benefit from it yet.” 


.. What's the crowd about?” queried a 
stranger, as he noticed a stream of visitors going 
into a fashionable residence. “It’s a silver wed- 
din’,” obligingly replied his informant. ‘ What's 
a silver weddin’ ?” ‘Why, a chap’s been married 
twenty-five times, and he’s celebratin’ of it.” 


....An old man did not believe his wife could 
talk to him through the telephone from a dis- 
tance of five miles. Walking up to the machine, 
he shouted: “Hello, Sarah!” At that instant 
lightning struck the telephone wire and knocked 
the man down, and, as he scrambled to his feet, 
he excitedly cried: ‘‘ That’s Sarah, every time !’ 


. ..**Charley,” remarked Jones, ‘you were 
born to be a writer.” “Ah!” replied Charley, 
blushing slightly at the compliment; ‘ you have 
seen some of the things I have turned off?” 
“No,” said Jones; ‘I wasn’t referring to what 
you had written, I was simply thinking what a 
splendid ear you had for carrying a pen, Im- 
mense, Charley ; simply immense !” 


.“‘L understand that your father is dead, 
Mike,” said an Arkansas gentleman to an Irish 
friend. ‘‘ Yes, sor ; the old gintleman has left ua. 
A foine man, yer honor. He ceuld stand up 
with the best of thim.” ‘‘I haven't seen the old 
man since he moved away from here, some three 
years ago. Where was he living when he died ?” 
‘He wasn't livin’ anywhere when he doid, sor, 
He was dead thin.” 


...-There is nothing like strong common 
sense. An Irish soldicr went to his station with 
the order to report anything remarkable that 
should happen during the night. A drunken fel- 
low fell off the wall and broke his neck, and no 
report was made. When questioned about it, 
Pat replied: ‘‘ Faith, and I obeyed orders. If 
the man had fallen off the wall and not broken 
his neck, I should certainly have reported it.” 


....The true anecdote of Washington : ‘‘ Hum! 
George, what is that you have in your mouth?” 
“It is impossible for me to prevaricate, Father. 
It is my little pea-shooter. Poof-f-f-f!" “Ah! I 
see,” said the immorta] Bushrod.” ‘And by the 
by, I happen to have my trunk-strap about me. 
Let us proceed to the woodshed. I admire your 
candor ; but I had rather lose every cherry tree 
on the place than have my nose made a target 
of.” 


....Toto is crying very hard. ‘ What is the 
matter?” asked one of her father’s friends. “I 
have lost two cents that Mamma gave me.” 
“ That is not a difficult loss to repair,” replied 
the friend. ‘Here are two cents.” An instant 
afterward Toto was crying harder than ever. 
“What are you still crying for?” asked the gen- 
tleman. “Iam crying,” said the artful baby, 
because, if I had not lost two cents, 1 should now 
have four.” 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BATCHELDER, A. K., Burnt Hills, accepts call 
to Amsterdam, N. Y. 

BROWN, A. J., Sennett, N. Y., resigns. 

CLEVENGER, L. A., ord. at Adams, Ind. 

COLBY, R. H., Eden, called to Chittenango, Tl. 

DAUGHERTY, G. G., Nora Springs, Ia., re- 
signs. 

DICKINSON, F. B., Ansonia, called to First ch,, 
Norwich, Conn. 

DOUGLAS, H. M., ord. in Harpersville, N. Y. 

FENN, W. A., accepts call to Whitesboro, N. Y, 

GOUGH, J. 8., closes his labora in Hunting- 
ton, O. 

LOUNSBURY, E. W., Canton, called to Linden 
Avenue ch., Dayton, O 

McFARLAND, F, G., Boston, Mass., accepts call 
to Columbus, O, 

POE, J. 8., Mossy Creek, W. Va., resigns, 

PHILLIPS, J. L., Clyde, 0., resigns. 

POTTER, A. K., D.D., Springfield, accepts call 
to Dudley Street ch,, Boston, Mass, 

ROBERTS, J. E., First ch., Kansas City, Mo., 
resigns, 

SADLER, R. R., settles in Winfield, W. Va. 

SMITH, M., Atlas, Mich., resigns.; 

SMITH, W. W., accepts call to Union church, 
-Decatur Co., Ind, 

WHITNEY, A. B., Tiffin, O., resigns 


| WILSON, Fisner, ord. in Ringoes, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BEHRENDs, A. J. F., Providenve, R. L, dia- 
missed, 

BOURNE, 8., Paterson, N. J., resigns. 

CHADBOURNE, Pau Ansex, LL.D., president 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, died, 
February 23d, aged 60, 

CONANT, C, A., inst. in St, Paul, Minn, 

DAVIES, Henny, Arvonia, Kan., called to Welsh 
Church, Williamsburg, Ia, 

DUNNING, Homer N., South Norwalk, Conn., 
resigns. 

EVANS, E. C., Norwood, N. Y., called to Brain- 
erd, Minn. 

HADLEY, Anprew J., Onondaga, Mich., re- 
signs. 

HARPER, Jox1, invited to become settled pastor 
at Burlington, Kan. 

HUMPHREYS, Joun F., Taylorville, accepts call 
to Drifton, Penn, 

HUNTER, Pieasant, Jn., accepts call to Second 
Church, Palmer, Mass. 

ISHAM, Joserpu H., Cheshire, Conn., called to 
Marquette, Mich. 

KELLOGG, C. C., called to Cawker City, Kan. 

POPE, Cuarues H., Thomaston,called to Farm- 
ington, Me, 

PRENTICE, Dwicut N., Yale Divinity School, 
called to Greenfield Hill, Conn, 

ROSE, Epwin, of Vernon, Mich., called to First 
Church, Plain, O, 

os George B., inst. in Manchester, 


TOMLINSON, J. A., Berlin, Conn., called to 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

TUNNELL, Roperr M., Wyandotte, called to 
Manhattan, Kan. 

WOOD, Sumyer G., New Ipswich, N. H., dis- 
missed, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

ALLEN, A. W., inst. in Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. 

ATWATER, Lyman H., D.D., professor in 
Princeton College, died, Feb. 17th, aged 69. 

BENEDICT, Epwiy, Genoa, N. Y., resigns. 

BROWN, Cuanves, secretary Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Penn., resigns, 

FRENCH, Cuanies R., died January 20th, in 
Lewin, Ia., aged 64. 

HAYS, J. 8., D.D., Danville, Ky., accepts call to 
Quincey, Il. 

LITTELJ,, Luruen, accepts call to Holt, Mich. 

RANKIN, Isaac O., accepts call to Kingsboro, 


= D, ScuLxy, accepts call to Kansan City, 
0. 


SHERRARD, Tuomas J., Brookville, called to 
Honeybrook, Penn. 

= HARLES H., settles in Cooperstown, 

THOMPSON, Tomas, Las Animas, Col, accepts 
call to Last Creek, Penn. 

WALKER, Guonax, called to Oxbow, N, Y. 

WARD, Samver, Pinckneyville, [., called to 
Fountain, Kan, 

WEBBER, Gronox N., D.D., First ch., Troy, N 
Y., resigna. 

WRIGHT, Epwiy 8., D.D., Ripley, N. Y., resigns, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BUTLER, C. E., Mexico City, Mexico, resigns 
and returns to United States. 


DOWS, Henny A., Paterson, N. J., accepts call 
to Church of rT, New York Ci y. 


FORSYT: Rosert W., ord, deacon in Balti- 
more, 


HAVERSTICK, Atexanper ©. 
= a » ord, deacon in 
SUDDARDS, Wiu11am, D.D., Grace ch., Phila 
delphia, Penn., died, recently, aged 82. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
CAMP: J. B., Third Reformed ch., Albany, 
M. %., 


DE VINNE, D. Methodist, 
me York City,’ Jeane 9 died, recently, in 


JOHNSON, P. A., is home missionary in Madelia, 


MAX 
inty, Pitoburyh, Foun.” 


call to 
ROE, 8. W., D.D. Ch.), Le jo Duy 
(Bef. ), Lebanon, N. J. 


VAUGHN, W . 
GH, Wisian, sccepte call to Bet. ch., 
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Music, 


Tue Fourth Concert by the Symphony Society | 
of New York was the single musical event of note 
during the week ending with February 17th. The 
colossal march from “ Die Gotterdiimmerung” 
was performed in fitting allusion to the death of 
the great composer of the “‘Nibelungen Ring” 
Tetralogy, taking the place of the ‘‘ March of the 
Pilgrims” in Berlioz’s ‘‘ Harold” Symphony. 
The entire program, as thus appropriately 
amended, ran : 

Symphony in D, No. !L.............0+00+ + Beethoven, 
Scene, “The Good Friday Spell” (“ Parsi- 





TE Posins onnndn000eea elas scncoapencacsacse Wagner. 
LET Scns caconscuseheesenmbae Chopin, 
Funeral March from “Die Gétterdammer- 

DE ide hobuhe Peecnewecsas ences cebeccus Wagner. 
* Tasso,” Poéme Symphonique................. Liazt. 


Soloist, Mme. Madeleine Schiller. 

The Symphony and Liszt number were the 
chief successes of the evening and were received 
with much enthusiam, It must bea particularly 
bad orchestra, in any case, who can play inex- 
pressively the beautiful slow movement in the 
first-named work and the rendering of it at this 
concert was not infrequently charming. It is 
interesting, also, to the attentive music student 
to compare the imtial and experimental Scherzo 
of this Symphony with its extraordinary successes 
ors in the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, and 
Ninth. In Beethoven's very first Symphony 
(performed at one of the Popular Concerts here a 
few weeks ago) we have seen that his originality 
made him equal to writing what Haydn so 
wished for, ‘‘a really new Minuet;” for the 
Minuet in the earlier work is, of course, an ac- 
tual Scherzo in rhythm and everything else. In 
the next Symphony he boldly strikes out into his 
Scherzo and titles it as such. The “Good Fri- 
day Spell,” from the last act of “ Parsifal,” is one 
of the loveliest, most ideally beautiful creations 
of Wagner's genius in a purely poetical 
mood, Its central theme, a good deal 
similar to the first notes of ‘“ Walther’s Preis- 
Lied,” in the “ Mcistersinger,” passes from instru- 
ment to instrument, amid richer and more sweeter 
harmonies, with a dreamy effect that is irresisti- 
ble. It is a perfect piece of musical suggestion, 
portraying the harmony and peace which by our 
medimval ancestors was supposed to pervade all 
nature on the holy day. It was listened to with 
an almost pathetic attention, and, undoubtedly, 
the sad thought came to most of those present 
(especially after the performance of the tremen- 
dous March, from the same pen) that the brain 
conceiving and the hand noting down such un- 
surpassable music, would lavish no new 
treasures upon us. Mme, Schiller’s porform- 
ance of the Concerto by Chopin was in quite het 
best style and the orchestral accompaniment 
excellently played. The trouble with the Sym- 
phony Society's band this year is unquestionably, 
first, with the wood, who are wofully unlucky 
in their instruments, and not less wofully ama- 
teurish in their performance (we must except the 
flutes) ; and, secondly, with the brass—this last to 
a lesser extent. The strings throughout are now 
up to the best working standard, thougn there 
might be a dozen more fiddles to advantage ; but 
the fagotti and oboi and olarinetti need a gen- 
eral edict of banishment or else special and un- 
limited practice, The Society cannot have so 
very weak a spot in its orchestra—up to the end 
of last year so uniformly strong a band, Ber- 
lioz’s “La Damnation de Faust” is set for the 
next concert’, March 30th and Sist. 


..++The Philharmonic Club's Fourth Concert, 
on Tuesday evening of last week, was the best 
attended of any of this popular Club's entertain- 
ments this season. Mrs. Adolf Hartdegen and 
Mr. 8. B. Mills were the soloists and the pro- 
gram included Rheinberger'’s E Flat Quartet, 
Opus 38 ; “ Dvorak'’s Quartet (in the same 
key), Opus .."and several piano and vocal solos, 
These last, delightfully given by Mra. Hartdegen 
and Mr, Mills (who is not heard in public nearly 
as much as some artists of far leas merit), re- 
deemed the evening, for the faults of the Rhein- 
herger composition are notorious and fatal to its 
reception, and the Dvorak Quartet is a kind of 
pol-pourri of Hungarian dance tunes, put to- 
gether, with very bad joinery, as a piece of cham- 
ber-music of the sort. How few, how very few 
modern composers, so much better at more 
elaborate matters, understand as did many prede- 
cessors (by no means so great as Haydn or 
Mozart or Beethoven) the exact limitations and 
capabilities of four string instruments used to- 
gether in quartet. The modern string quartet 
has become apparently a scratching, impudent 
caricature of a bad symphony for full orchestra, 


..-.Herr Richard Wagner was interred last 
week in the unpretentious tomb in his own 
garden at Baireuth, which he prepared for him- 
self years ago. The funeral ceremonies were 
simple but highly impressive. Deputations from 
various musical centers of Germany and Europe 
attended, and there was a large assembly of 
diplomats, statesmen, and noblemen of eminent 
rank. The body of the composer had’ been em- 
balmed at Venioe, and, accompanied by Mme. 
Wagner and the family, left Italy by a special 


aN 


| hold any public religious services in Venice ; but | 





train, For various reasons, it was decided not to 
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the municipality ard a distinguished concourse 
were present at the railroad station. Many of the 
various towns through which the funeral train 


| passed displayed mourning emblems, The Austrian 


and Bavarian custom-house agents had been in- 
structed to permit the train to pass without ex- 
amination. On arriving at Baireuth, Mme. 
Wagner was greatly overcome and was obliged 
to be supported to her carriage by her daughters 
and others. The funeral march, from “ Die 
Gotterdimmerung” playing, the coffin was 
placed on the platform, and Herr Muncker, step- 
ping beside it, placed on it a wreath presented 
by the town. Herr Feustel then delivered a 
short address in the name of the foreign societies 
assembled. All the bells of the city tolled as the 
procession moved toward Villa Wahnfried. The 
hearse, covered with flowers, was drawn by four 
horses and was followed by carriages containing 
the clergy, the family, and an envoy from King 
Ludwig ; the deputations walking in rank after- 
ward, The city was uniformly draped in black. 
A short religious blessing was pronounced at the 
tomb and the coffin laid away while passages from 
the composers music were being sung by the dif- 
ferent societies, after which the gathering 
quietly dispersed. The King of Bavaria, who 
had been unavoidedly detained from participat- 
ing in the funeral exercises, visited his deceased 
friend’s tomb the next evening, remaining alone 
there for a quarter of an hour at midnight. 


....Musical announcements for next week 
begin with the Memorial Concert to Richard 
Wagner, to be given under the auspices of the 
Symphony Society of New York, at the Academy 
of Music, on Monday night. On Wednesday 
and Thursday Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah” will be 
sung by the OratorioSocicty. Thursday evening 
occurs Mr. Rafael Josetty’s last concert, and 
on Friday and Saturday the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety’s Fifth rehearsal and concert, with memorial 
programs from Wagner's music, occur. 


School ant College. 

In the report of the McDonogh Educa- 
tional Fund, of Baltimore, it is stated that the 
present value of the trust is nearly $1,000,000. 
The school and farm, under the direction of 
their respective principles, have attained a 
high degree of efficiency and are in a most pros- 
perous condition, and it is a source of gratifica- 
tion to the Board to know that the farm, in its 
own sphere, is attaining rapidly as high a repu- 
tation as the other departments of the institu- 
tion. 


....Oberlin College has reached the semi-cen- 
tennial of its existence, and takes it as the 
proper occasion for issuing a small pamphlet, 
containing a historical and financial survey of 
the past, together with a mention of plans and 
needs for the future. Oberlin has played an 
important part in the great questions of the 
past fifty years and so long as the country shall 
have a history the position of Oberlin on the 
Slavery question will be remembered. 


....-The Illinois Legislature is considering a 
compulsory education bill, which, it is stated, is 
almost certain to become law. It provides that 
persons having the “control or charge of any 
child or children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen shall send such child or children to a 
public school at least twelve weeks in each 
school year.” Neglect to do this is made punish- 
able by a fine of not less than $5 nor more than 
$20. 


....For some years the study of German has 
been optional in the public schools of St. Louis 
and about 56 per cent. of the scholars have 
taken it up. A billis now before the Missouri 
Legislature which, if adopted, it is said, will 
practically eliminate German from the course of 
study. In view of this, strong resolutions 
against the bill have been adopted by the School 
Board of St. Louis, 


....The recently issued catalogue of the Union 
Theological Seminary, in the City of New York, 
shows a total attendance of 127 students, dis- 
tributed as follows: fellows, 2; graduate class, 
9; senior class, 39; middle class, 35; junior 
class, 42. The Seminary has just received the 
large bequest of $200,000 from the will of the 
late ex-Governor Morgan, of New York. 


.... Among the bequests in the will of the late 
William E. Dodge, of New York, are the follow- 
ing devoted to educational purposes: education 
of young men for the ministry, $50,000 ; Lincoln 
University, $10,000 ; Howard University, $5,000 ; 
Atlanta University, $5,000; Hampton Institute, 
5,000 ; and Syrian Protestant College, $20,000. 


....Mr. George 8. Fullerton, a graduate of 
Princeton College and a member of the present 
senior class of the Yale Divinity School, has been 
appointed vice-president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in place of the late Dr. Krauth. 


.... Two bills have been introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to provide free books in the 
public schools ; but it is not considered likely 
that either of them will pass. 


The Sunday-school, | 


LESSON FOR MARCH 1Ith. 
THE SEVEN CHOSEN.—Acts vi, 1-15. 








Nores.—‘‘ The Grecian Jews."—Not “The 
Grecians,” as our received text reads, but the 
Grecian Jews, scattered abroad, who had come to 
Jerusalem and there been converted. Immense 
numbers were at this time scattered all over the 
Roman Empire, and had forgotten their ances- 
tral Hebrew, and were called Grecian because 
they spoke Greek.—_-——‘“‘ Their widows were 
neglected.” —They were not so well known as the 
Hebrews of Palestine and were apt to be over- 
looked. Then the apostles themselves were not 
Grecian and were not likely to give full attention 
to those from abroad.-_——‘‘ Daily ministra- 
tions.” —It would seem from this that these min- 
istrations were only to such as needed. The 
‘*widows” are mentioned as receiving it. The 
system was not one of pure communism.——— 
‘** Multitudes of the disciples.”—The whole Jeru- 
salem Church were called together to agree on a 
reform. —‘* Serve tables.’—That is, to dis- 
tribute money, as at the tables of the money- 
changers. It does not refer to dining tables, but 
bankers’ tables. ————“‘ Look ye out therefore.” 
—The apostles did not select the men.——— 
** Seven men.—Why seven is not clear, except 
that it gave a sufficient number to see that the 
work was well and honestly done.——-—“‘ Pleased 
the whole multitude, and they chose.” — Great 
confidence was placed in the membership, 
which chose these deacons by vote.—_—— 
** Stephen,” etc.—These names are all Greek, and 
we may properly conclude that the seven prob- 
ably all belonged to the Grecian party which had 
made the complaints.———‘‘ Laid hands on 
them.”’—Not to confer any spiritual grace, but as a 
sign of investiture and authority. ** A great 
company of the priests.”—Probably of the sect 








of the Pharisees.‘ Stephen full of grace.”— 
Religious fervor.—-—-“* And power.”—To work 
miracles, —** Synagogue of the Libertines.— 


The Libertines were the descendants of freed- 
men whose fathers had been slaves, as 
many Jews had been made slaves. Jerusalem 
was full of various synagogues for various na- 
tionalities. —‘* Cyrenians and Alexandrians.” 
—The Jews were extremely numerous in Cyrene 
and Alexandria and were said to compose a 
third of the population of the latter city. 
“Of Cilicia.”—Paul was of Cilicia and one of 
these disputers. ‘* Blasphemous words 
against Moses.” Probably Stephen, as one 
of.the Grecian Jews, already had free ideas as 
to the passing away of the Mosaic law. 
“* Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place.”— 
Doubtless Stephen believed in the speedy second 
coming of Christ, aad in judgment upon the 
temple and the city, as was foretold by Christ. 
——‘“ Change the customs.” The wit- 
nesses exaggerated what Stephen had really said. 
““ The face of an angel.” —This can hardly 
mean more than his angelic serenity and joyful 
expression of trust in God. 

Instruction.—With prosperity come dissen- 
sions. When people are few and in trouble, they 
cannot stop to quarrel. The murmuring came 
when the disciples were multiplying. 

Perfect impartiality is to be required in dis- 
tributing rewards or charity. The apostles rec- 
ognized this justice. 

The apostles could not serve the money-tables ; 
but somebody must. We cannot live nor cana 
church live without attending wisely to money 
matters. Those who have the gift to make and 
distribute money should do it. Not only those 
who preach and teach, but those whose money 
makes it possible are the Lord’s servants. 

In making and caring for money there is 
abundant need of the highest Christian graces. 
Stephen was full of faith and the Holy Ghost, 
and a man who has to give his life to the care of 
money needs all the grace he can get. 

The office of deacon has primary regard to 
the church funds and charities; but those so 
chosen should be selected, also, for their general 
wisdom and piety. See I Tim., iii. 

The apostles did not set themselves up as lords 
over the Church. They committed to the be- 
lievers the work of selecting those who should 
have the charge of the charities. 

Church government is a matter of growth. 
It adapts itself to necessities and circumstances. 

A holy man, like Stephen, will impress others, 
even opposers, with a sense of his character. 
They will see the angel in his very face and life. 

Good men may expect to be traduced. Our 
Saviour was falsely accused. So was Stephen. 
And the disciple is not above his Lord. Satan is 
called an accuser of the brethren. It is his busi- 
ness to misrepresent the motives of good men. 

Very likely Stephen had said that the Mosaic 
economy was to pass away, and that the Chris- 
tian economy had already begun. That was 
true, but it could not please the old conservatives. 
Reformers must expect a hard time. If they are 
not stoned, like Stephen, they yet may be put out 























of doing one’s gives one all the happiness 
pt + wi what makes angel Happy, 
what sometimes makes human 
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| {The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 


will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide usin the selection of works 
for further notice.] 


THE SHENANDOAH CAMPAIGN. 


Tue eleventh volume of the campaigns 
of the Civil War is fully up to the standard 
of its predecessors in this excellent series. It 
deals with the operations in the Shenandoah 
Valley during the last year of the war. Sigel 
was in command there when the final cam- 
paign began, in May, 1864; but Grant 
had but little confidence in his ability, and 
as soon as he had been well defeated, which 
happened in ten days after the campaign 
opened, he was relieved, so that the opera- 
tions were conducted almost wholly by his 
successors, Hunter and Sheridan. 

Hunter took command on the 21st of May 
and almost immediately put in motion a 
bold and vigorous movement up the valley, 
with the intention of striking Lynchburg. 
Though a warm admirer of Sheridan, the 
author does not fail to award te Hunter the 
full credit which is due him for the success 
with which he pushed forward beyond 
Staunton and almost to Lynchburg. ‘‘ Thus 
far Hunter’s campaign had been not only 
vigorous, but brilliantly successful; while 
his penetration of a vital part of the enemy’s 
country was something new, after the mor- 
tifying experiences of Union campaigning 
in the Valley of Virginia. It was, in fact, 
the first successful movement ever made in 
that valley throughout the three long years 
that the war had been in progress. Just atits 
termination, however, Hunter made a mis- 
take of judgment, one of those mistakes that 
in critical moments are absolutely fatal. 
He attempted to cross the Blue Ridge too 
far south, in order to reach Lynchburg, in 
place of crossing it so as to occupy 
Charlottesville, through which any re-en- 
forcements from Richmond must come, 
and then advance to Lynchburg. The 
result was that Early arrived at Char- 
lottesville just as Hunter was approach- 
ing Lynchburg, and, by merely pass- 
ing through the mountains, Early stood 
squarely on the line of Hunter’s communi~ 
cations. Thus ‘it turned out that Hunter’s 
success eliminated the defensive factor 
from the valley more effectually than his 
predecessor’s failure.” Hunter was forced 
to effect his escape through the mountains 
of West Virginia and down the Kanawha 
River, to the Ohio, and thence by a tedious 
and amphibious journey, at a low stage of 
the river, back to Maryland; while Early, 
with nothing before him, marched straight 
for Washington. 

It was an old manceuver of Lee’s to send a 
force behind the curtain of the Blue Ridge 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania whenever 
the Union troops came too close to Rich- 
mond; and it had never before failed to 
make the Union commander call off his 
dogs from Richmond and go to the pro- 
tection of his own house at Washington. 
This time, however, it failed completely, 
although, curiously enough, on no previous 
occasion was Washington approached so 
closely or in such danger of temporary oc- 
cupation. ‘‘ While the Government was 
flattering itself that it, at last, held secession 
in an ‘anaconda coil,’ a discouraging sim- 
ilitude to the campaigns of previous years 
had been unexpectedly lent to the military 
situation by this invading column, which 
camped in the suburbs of Baltimore and 
knocked at the doors of Washington. So 
bold a march revived for a time the failing 
fortunes of the South, which was naturally 
elated that Confederate battalions had once 
more, as in 1861, penned the Union forces 
in their capital. It also enabled the enemy 
to harvest in peace a large part of the year’s 
crops in the Valley. Yet, with this surface 
success accomplished, what lasting advant- 
age had been gained? The invasion had 
drawn acorps from the Petersburg trenches 
and was destined to aid in prolonging the war 
to another year; but it had not forced off the 
clutch that was only to be loosened after 
Appomattox.” 

Early made haste to get back to the Valley, 
pursued “by Hunter and Crook from the 
region of Harper’s Ferry and by Wright 
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from Washington. But the pursuit came 
to little, and Grant became convinced that 
another man was needed to put a final stop 
to this Valley masquerading of the Confed- 
erates. His first choice was Franklin, then 
Meade, both of whom failed to meet the 
approval of the Government. Whereupon 
he chose Sheridan, a selection which proved 


to be one of the most fortunate made during | 


the whole war. Hunter, with patriotic 
subordination, asked to be relieved of his 
command if the Government thought it 
would be for the good of the service, and 
Sheridan was put in chief command and at 
once pushed forward across the Potomac. 
While he held Early in check, 
prevent any repetition of the burning of 


s0 as to 


Chambersburg, Sheridan was, however, in- 
ferior 
into mere waiting and watching for more 
than a month. There was nothing finer 
during the whole war than the disciplined 
patience exhibited by this soldier, of so fiery 
and impulsive a nature, in playing a waiting 
game, until Lee should summon a part of 
Early’s men back to Richmond, as Grant and 
Sheridan both felt certain he woulddo. The 
opportunity finally came, in the withdrawal 
of Anderson’s division, for service at Peters- 
burg, and swift as lightning came the blow 
which Sheridan had so long been prepar- 
ing. Early was sent “whirling through 
Winchester,” and then driven in confusion 
from Fisher’s Hill. Seeking to return and 
gaining a temporary advantage at Cedar 
Creek, Sheridan arrived on the scene to in- 
flict on him such overwhelming defeat that 
he never recovered from it. These three 
victories were all gained within thirty days, 
and thenceforth there was no more fighting 
in the Valley. The remains of Early’s 
troops were called to Petersburg, to take 
part in the final struggle, and Sheridan's 
infantry was nearly all sent round to the 
same point. In the Spring, Sheridan 
marched his cavalry directly across from 
the head of the Valley to Richmond, de- 
stroying railroads and the canal on his way, 
and reported to Grant in time for Five 
Forks and Appomattox. ‘*The war in the 
Valley was ended, the purpose for which 
Sheridan was sent there having been com- 
pletely fulfilled. During its progress his 
sound military judgment and tactical skill 
had shown him to be one of the ablest and 
surest of the great Union soldiers; while 
his fiery energy on the field of battle had 
secured him imperishable renown as a 
popular hero of the war. When he entered 
the Valley, it was wholly under Confederate 
control; he left it with Confederate power 
there wholly broken.” 

The extracts quoted above are enough to 


in strength and, therefore, forced 


give some idea of the excellent character. of | 


this book. Much as has been written of the 
operations in the Valley and especially of 
its more dramatic incidents, we think that 
this is the first detached account which 
describes them with proper discrimination 
and judgment, and we doubt if it will ever 
be surpassed as a short hand-book of the 
Shenandoah campaigns. Most ofthe authors 
in this series have been hampered for space, 
having eithera subject of such magnitude in 
itself or one so surrounded by controversy 
that it was difficult to do it justice in small 
compass. The Shenandoah operations, on 
the other hand, were just enough to 
adequately fill a volume of this size and 
there has been only a small amount of con- 
troversy about them. Mr. Pond has profited 
to the utmost by these favorable conditions 
and his attractive book will, doubtless, re- 
ceive the wide attention which it deserves. 
a 


RECENT FICTION. 


The House of a Merchant Prince, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Bishop, cannot fail to interest the 
cosmopolite and social philosopher, merely as a 
remarkably accurate and complete study in a 
story. To the actual resident of New York City 
of either sex who mingles, week in and week out, 
with the tide of brilliant life in the metropolis, and 
whois just at this time, en rapport with the throbs 
of its fast-leaping pulse, it is not too much to say 
that the novel is extraordinarily fascinating. 
Taken all in all, for a modest work of fiction, 
devoted rigidly to the expression of certain types 


of character ‘and the depicting of luxurious daily | 


and nightly life in a particular oity, it is 
the most complete and photographic of any 
we have met for a long time. Certainly no 
novel has ever portrayed fashionable life in our 
city so realistically and philosophically. There 
is not agreat deal of plot; but quite enongh to 





| give motion. The structural incidents of the 


story are so natural that they have occurred over 
and over again in the antials of modern Man- 
hattan. We have no hesitation in recognizing 
definiteness of portraiture in many of the per- 
sons figuring in these pages. When not unmis- 
takable sketches from life, they are, from the 
| very conventionality of their type, ‘folk that are 
living next door to us all” Angelica Harvey, 
| Sprowle Onderdonk, Kingbolt (a microscopically 
| faithful drawing), Russell Bainbridge, Emily 
| Rawson—who of us does not know their 


doubles ? Moreover, every minor character in the 

novel, though introduced but to walk across the 
| scene, is portrayed with equal truth and felicity. 
Mr. Bishop is a genuine impressionist. He knows 
reject as necdless and confusing. In his descrip- 
tions of simply the external aspects of the 
| town—its brick, stone, and mortar sumptuous- 
ness, its up-town and down-town—Mr. Bishop's 
picturesqueness has come strongly to the front. 
The chapters describing a Sunday-afternoon 

walk up the Fifth Avenue—the crowd, the not- 
| ables met, the shifting human kaleidoscope of 


stances of this. His novel, likewise, covers the 
entire ground that it should. He accents ex- 
actly the proper details to convey the philo- 
sophic suggestings underlying all his story. 
It, accordingly, requires to be looked at from a 
peculiar point of view, and, so regarding it, can 
be said to display a peculiar and great talent. 
Especially graceful, also, is the happy manner in 
which Mr. Bishop has made al] the gold and 
glitter, the powdered footmen and magnificent 
surroundings of his dramatis persone, seem, 


after all, only accessories, and not forced upon 
our attention with vulgar ostentation. Mr. 
Bishop’s book is a veritable photograph. As such, 
any one who, mixing in the sort of life described 
in it, had just as lief that somebody else should 
assist him to philosophize a little upon it in a 
very subdued but most attractive way, had best 
put it on his shelves. As for the stranger who is 
concluding a winter in the flashing current, thes< 
miniatures of so many hosts and hostesses and 


transient acquaintances give it so piquant an 


ing it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. )—- 

Portia ; or, by Passions Rocked, for which the 
author of that very pretty novel, ‘* Molly Bawn,” 
is responsible, is a queer mingling of the com- 


tain tragic elements that read most uncomfort- 
ably like burlesque. We fear that ‘‘ The 
Duchess” will never get the types of character, 
especially the type of heroine, out of her head 
that came there with ‘* Molly Bawn.” There ix 
always that same delightful, coquettish girl, who 
sprinkles her conversation with irresistible little 
expletives ; always a frank, boyish hero; and, 
dangling about these two, a set of young folks, 
bent on having a high and uncommonly jolly 
time. Likewise is there invariably a ball in a 
country house and half a dozen droll children. 
But there is in ‘‘ The Duchess” (why, we wonder, 
did she select so snobbish an anonyme’) one 


That touch is the truth and grace of her love 
There 
ix something in these paris of her books that 
ought to make the heart of a misogynist thrill 
furtively ; we can fancy the spectacles of many a 
sexagenarian novel reader dim over the parting 
of Teddy and Molly Bawn. 
poor book; but it has its redeeming pages 
because many are devoted to pretty Dulce. (Lip- 
pincotit & Co,) -There is a charm about Mr. 
David Christie Murray's Val Strange: a Story 
of the Primrose Way, which distinguish the 
book, even in the mind of the jaded reviewer, 
who is supposed to read sometimes 
near to reading) his own weight 
in love stories each week. In the first place, Mr. 
Murray is a natural writer, with a flexible style 
and excellent command of English. In the second 
place, he is telling a very good story with a well- 
constructed plot. Lastly, he is manifestly ab- 
sorbed and pleased in telling the said story, and 
we are bound to say he does it in a pleasant 
fashion. Val Strange is largely the history of 
two friends, both delightful young Englishmen 
and popular social favorites in their county, who 
become rivals. The friendship and honor of one of 
the pair proves unequal to a struggle with his love. 
He yields to temptation and passion and is bitterly 
punished. In spite of the serious motive of 
> such a story, there is much fun and high spirits 
| relieving it. It is not gloomy. The banter and 
light-hearted chat between the young men is de- 
lightfully natural and attractive. Nor, when Mr. 
Murray pauses to moralize and philosophize, is 
he less readable, which is not the case with most 
novelists. There are faults in Val Strange. 
The “business” part of it ought to be com- 
pressed. The reader is too interested in the 
| working out of the affair between Val and 
Gerard and Constance to dwell so long over the 
commercial details of Lumby & Co. Hiram 


scenes and the behavior of her gir] in love. 


Portia is a 





(and 


comes 








Search, entertaining as he is, is the exaggerated | 


Yankee of the stage. It would also have been 
far more natural for Mr. Lumby to discover 
| Garling’s rascalities by the aid of an expert than 
throngh so sudden a revival of his accounting 





adornment that the departing trunk must not | : : : 
: ‘ . | havea lively sympathy, Americans as we are, in 
be consigned to the expressman without contain- | _ 


talent. ‘Valentine Strange” would have been | 
a more dignified title? than a nickname. These | 
are forgivable faults, however. The very short- 
comings and sins of Mr. Murray’s hero are just 
of a kind that endear him to the reader. One 
concurs in the opinion that he is “ not meant by 
nature to live disloyally.” We have spoken of 
the book as one plainly written con amore. The 
reader lays it by with a shade of the regretful 
feeling prettily expressed by the author in the 
frank paragraph concluding it. (New York: 
Harper's Franklin Sqaare Library, No. 286.)—-—— 
In Sancho Panza's Pit, by Mrs. B. Sim Cunning- 
ham, is a relentlessly somber story of moderate 
length. It is smoothly written, with occasional 


| crudities of style, but displays due literary gift 
precisely what to seize as important, and what to | 


wealth and fashion—are exceedingly strong in- | 


and experience. The hero of the novel, Cedric 
Cheswick, in a fit of anger, meets and kills a 
man who has undermined his happiness and 


home-life. He thenceforward becomes a fugitive | 


over the face of the earth, dreading detection, 
wretched through remorse for his passionate 
act, and constantly driven from one temporary 
shelter to another. Of course, matters are 
effectually set right in the end and Cedric comes 
back to his own again; but the 
murky for us to derive satisfaction from that 
fact. The dialogue and drawing of character in 
it is good and the book has abundance of in- 
It is certainly worth while to call Mrs. 
Cunningham's attention to the resemblance be- 
tween the plot of her story and that of “ A Life's 
Atonement.” 


cident. 


atl 


....We have before us two books on art, 
which, with great differences of subject and 
treatment, have many and close resemblances. 
The first is Lectures on Art, delivered in support 


| of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 


Buildings in England against injudicious recon- 
struction and restoration, by Reginald Stuart 
Poole, Professor W. B. Richmond, E. J. Poynter, 
I. T. Michlethwaite, and William Morris. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) The subjects treated are varied, 
both as to time and place, from the distant 
hieratic art of the ancient Egyptian down, by 
way of the medimval parish churches of 
England, to the lesser arts of modern life. We 


| the somewhat remote objects of this Society, 


touch of nature that makes the critic her friend. | 


| For honest mummics of age 


| has for the ancient English 


; ‘ | of Augustine and his Roman monks, 
monplace and the improbable, of fun and cer- | of Angus ses Om Been 


and share with Mr. Michlethwaite the feeling he 
Parish Churches. 
They are far more English than the constructions 
For de- 
vout Anglicans, with their new pride in the inde- 
pendent origin of their Church and in a legiti- 
macy independent of Rome, these churches are 
sacred as cradles of their free Anglican Chris- 
tianity andit would be a thousand pities to let 
the hand of ill-judged restoration fall on tixem 
with ruthless indiscrimination and obliterate 
their historic features. But it is also a thousand 
pities that Mr. Michlethwaite and his associates 
cannot pursue their laudable withont 
sneering at things greater and worth more than 
all the old parish churches in Great Britain, put 
together. What drop of poison is it in the 
love of art which shrivels up the 
mind,-and so dries it up at the fountain as to 
make it love the Bloody Mary and hate nothing 
so much as Protestantism and the Revolution? 
and well kept 
we have great respect ; but the mummified eccle- 
siastic of modern manufacture is an experiment 
in desiccated flesh in whose presence humanity 
withers, and all for a bit of old stone or ecclesi- 
astical finery. William Morris ix a tremen- 
dons croaker ; but he croaks in a better mode, His 
They 


object 


ecclesiastic 


two lectures are immensely entertaining. 


| arraign modern life on the art side as boldly aa 





the Papal Encyclical does on the ecclesiastical. 
His talk is extravaganza, of course; but it is 
splendid, thought-provoking, and to be read by 
all means. Mr. Morris takes his difference with 
the world easily. He expands in singular dis- 
likes, especially in the bad opinion of that much- 
glorified movement, the Renaissance, H: 
not believe in dominant races of any kind. He 
charges the university authoritics at Oxford 
with having spoiled the most beantiful town in 
England. He brings down his heavy hand on 
pretty much all the industrial arts (except 
printed paper-hangings) and stands up with a 
fearless face to say that we onght to smash to 
bits about all the machinery there is in the 
world, throw aniline dyes in particular into th: 
sea, and make things by hand again, have fewer 
clothes, fewer people in the world, and pay 
higher prices for what we get. This is very 
much in the Ruskin style ; but, like Mr. Ruskin’s 
utterances, the nonsense and the extravagance 
evaporates in the amusement of reading it and 
behind them remains a rich and thought-provok - 
ing residuum of rare and high good sense. 


does 


....-Quite as perturbative in its way and oc- 
casionally as startling as an electric battery is 
the Second Series of W.M. Hunf's Talks on Art, 
compiled, as the first was, by Helen M. Knowlton. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This posthumous 
number is rather more autobiographic than the 
first and no less delightfully extravagant, Mr. 
Hunt divides his animosity pretty evenly 
between commercial people and the critics, 
though he could not have made himself happy 
without a fair amount of money, and any restraint 


novel is too | 


on his free-flowing strictures on men and things 
would have killed him in a moment. The theory 
and function of criticism forms a considerable 
part of the book and is gloriously wrong-headed ; 
but, after all, better so “than any other man 
would have made it, Of course, it is pure ex- 
travagance to say: ‘There is probably not a 
man living capable of sufticient cultivation even 
to understand or appreciate the work of Michael 
Angelo,” or that ‘real criticiam should be the 
judging of a work by its qualities, and not by its 
faults.” Colendge never taught Alston, ‘‘ with his 
gentle nature,” any such extreme indifference to 
fault. Still Hunt’s mission was to say the thing he 
did. Extravagance was his vernacular and no 
one can understand him without a considerable 
ability of interpreting that kind of speech, As 
to his theory of criticism, the theory he talked 
up and the theory he talked on were as different 
as day and night. For himself he took all liber- 
ties and ranged over all fields, He is as the 
whim takes him-—theologian, political eeono- 
mist, statesman, philosopher—and in these char- 

| acters utters many things worthy to be preserved ; 
as, for example, ‘‘The Chinese say ‘ Economy is 
saving and spending at the same time, The 
Yankee thinks that economy is saving.’” We 
do not quarrel with his dictum that ony 
artists can judge of art. Intelligent peo- 
ple are willing enough to be led in these 
matters by artists, and, if they cannot bring 
themselves to follow them, it is worth consider- 
ing whether the trouble is not that the thing the 

| artists want them to see is not to be seen, In 
| spite of Mr. Hunt's splendid scorn, we think that 
the American people have shown that they have 
among them a fair proportion of good judges of 
art. Hunt's own method is a good one. Over 
against Hogarth’s definition of genius, as “the 
capacity for hard work,” or the assertion that 
it is ‘the ability to take a hint,” he sets his own 
characteristic proposition that it is nothing but 
love, He calls for free hand, rapid work. Dash 
off your work hot. Do it in a sitting. Paint the 
whole at once, by eye andhand. Still, no teacher 
ever worked his classes harder on detaila or 
kept them closer to the line and plummet, to the 
foot and the inch. Hunt and Rimmer 
are together the strongest pair of art 
teachers we have had in this country. 
As compared with each other, Rimmer was, 
perhaps, more deeply founded on skill of hand 
and eye, and forced this technical completeness 
to blossom out into ideality. Hunt was full of 
ideas. His original force was ideal, but he har- 
nessed his ideas to hard work. He knew what 
poor shades they were without the art of expres- 
sion, and no man ever worked harder nor more 
definitely to perfect hand and eye or saw more 
clearly the value of a right method, The collection 
is rich in sayings that jump out of the page, 
‘Harvard University has not graduated a great 
man for fifty years.” ‘‘A man can be cultivated 
only up to his capacity.” ‘ You are getting too 
anxious over your work,” ‘You are losing the 
idea of the whole and troubling yourself too 
much about things the Lord never 
thought of. There i# conscientiousness all 
through your studies. A little more tranquillity, 
a little more simplicity would carry your work 
along immensely.” ‘*When Browning de- 
xeribes the ocean, or & movement, he simply 
swings an adverb that tells the whole story.”’ 
“If speech is silver and silence golden, 

then gabble is greenbacks.” . ‘* Paint gayly, 
cheerfully. We are toodreadfully serious, . . , 
Suggestion is the biggest thing in the world, 
it is a great deal bigger than a fact, Paint 
| the something that you see,” and 
xo)06O©on.,)6He:)— so agrees” «6with)«=6Morris «santo 
the Tanagra figures in the Boston Museum and 
praises them immensely, He had a supreme ad- 
miration for Paul Veronese, whom he ranked 
with Velasquez and Tintoretto before Titian. 
“Michael Angelo was second only to the Al- 

| mighty.” He tells the stury of John Brown, that 
| he saw him once refuse oysters at a party, be- 
| cause “he was not bungry,” and set him down 
fora remarkable man, As to the later French 
School, he cares nothing for them, “I don’t be- 
lieve in the modern French School,” he said. 
‘There's going to be painting that is perfectly 
simple—the simple expression of simple forma, 
To do this, a man must be tremendously strong.” 
Great French painters with him mean Géricault, 
Delacroix, Millet, Corot, Diaz, ete. He don’t 
think much of Germany. The sketches of 
Millet are among the best things in the book. 
‘He was the greatest man in Europe. I give 
you his poetical side; but he was immense, tre- 
mendous, #0 great that very few ever could get 
near him, Knew Shakespeare and Ho- 
mer by heart. I've found him laugh- 
ing over the Ciouds of Aristophanes. It was 
splendid to hear him read the Bible: ‘ Now the 
| famine was greal throughout all the land,’ What 
| a description that is, he would may. . And 
to hear him read the Book of Ruth! . . . He 
was the only man, since the Bible was written, 
who has expressed things in a biblical way.” 
Hunt was the first man who ever put a hundred 
dollars into Millet’s hands. He tells the story, 
| and with it much more that is characteristic of 
the great painter. General readers will find this 
quite as interesting as The First Series. If there 
is a difference, it is that the first contains more of 
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the broad principles that lie at the bottom of all 
art and of all excellence. This is richer in tech- 
nica) directions and illustrative personalities. 


l 


.The readers of Tux Ixperenpent hardly | 


need to be reminded that, among the very last 
occupations of the late and venerable Josiah 
Quincy was the publication in our columns of a 
serics of papers on former men and things, com- 
piled from journals which the 
author had been in the habit of keeping for near- 
ly sixty-four vears. Arrangements were made 
previous to his death for the publication of these 
letters, and they are now brought out in good, 
clear type, imprinted on good paper, in conve- 
nient 16mo form, by the Messrs. Roberta Broth- 
ers, of Boston, and all following the striking 
title-page— Figures of the Past. From the Leaves 
of Old Journals, by Josiah Quincy (Class of 1821, 
_Harvard College). He begins with Phillips 
Academy, Andover, which Mr. Quincy, by some 
inadvertence, makes the first school incorporated 
in New England (the act bears the date of Octo- 
ber 4th, 1780, a hundred years after the founda- 
tion of the Hopkins Grammar School, at New 
Haven). From Andover, which furnishes Mr. 
Quincy with a good chapter of reminiscences, he 
passes to Harvard, it was sixty 
which leads on from one large to another 
and ends with the patriot President, John 
Then we have a glimpse of an old-time 
race, Which in May, 1823, filled this Knicker- 
bocker world with excitement, and was won, 
after two hours or more, by “ Eclipse against the 
world.” It was a hard, hot pullof the North 
against the South, and, in spite of John Ran- 
dolph’s presence and shrill cries to the jockeys; 
the North won, Randolph figures in a later 
sketch, as do Lafayette and most of the eminent 
foreigners and citizens of the day who at the 
time held the attention of the American public. 
We meet pictures of Washington socicty as it was 
in 1826, of the House of Representatives, of 
“The Reverend Clergy,” of travel by stage and 
railway, all illustrated by anecdote and by vigor- 
ous and picturesque recollections of a man who 
had been much in the world of which he wrote 
and whose own mental powers remained fresh 
and youthful to the end. 


as years ago, 


topic 


Adama. 


.. We suppose that Mr, ©, G, Helleberg puts 
his artotype at the beginning of his Spirit Com- 
munications : a Book Written by the Spirits of the 
So-called Dead, to show his readers that he has, at 
least, the parte and propertions of a man to 
guarantee the rationality of his production ; and 
there is another gleam of sense in the assertion 
that our present Tariff Commission is a sham. 
Wonderful, otherwise, are the revelations of this 
book, Symmes’s Hole actually exists and the in- 
habitants of this globe are yet to learn that a 
huge cylindrical hollow runs through the earth's 
center, with continents capable of doubling the 
capacity of the globe for the support of its popu- 
lation. Mars is the happy paradise of the uni- 
verse. They have gone through all religions 
there and got on tc the highest stage of positive 
existence, They live on a kind of aromatic food, 
exhaled from the soil. There is no license law. 
Phrenology has given the people a wonderful 
development of head and yet more wonderful 
hair, They have a perfected photography, by 
which they keep their eyes on mundane inhabit- 
ants and affairs. They are rather small people 
and either go barefoot or shod with some light, 
etherial substance. But, alas! to judge from the 
communications in this volume, lunacy is the 
terrible fate that has befallen them. Worse than 
the Homeric shades who bewailed their lost joys 
and fullness of life, these former heroes and 
benefactors of our race are now loquacious im- 
beciles, who drivel and rejoice in a sort of bold 
and self-asserting idiocy, which is preached up in 
this volume as the new gospel of the earth's 
redemption. 


..No book of greater importance in the 
realm of theological philosophy has appeared 
during the past twenty years than Paul Janet's 
Final Causes, The central idea of the work is 
one which the whole course of scientific dis- 
cussion has made the burning question of the 
day—viz., that final causes are not inconsistent 
with physical causation. Janet does not con- 
tend against evolution in Nature; but only 
against the atheistic interpretation of evolution, 
which denies the presence in it or operation be- 
hind it of intelligent and definitive finality. 
The translation of the second edition, by Wil- 
iam Affleck, was introduced to the English pub- 
lie by the Rev. Professor Robert Flint, in 1878, 
The Messrs, Charles Scribner's Sons publish this 
year a second edition of this translation, with 
some considerable changes introduced by the 
author, among which we notice the incorpora- 
tion of the eighth appendix into the text as 
chapter ix, on Herbert Spencer's ‘Doctrine of 
Evolution.” Chapter v of Book II, on “The 
Supreme End of Nature,” has also been added 
from the appendix as the natural termination of 
the work. The defect which has been remarked 
in this great work is that it is restricted’ to 
natural and physical causes and does not touch 
on finality in the moral order. The first is the 
great and burning question of the times; but 
the latter is also of so much importance as tolead 
us to regret the author's assertion, February, 
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1809, that he is not strong enough to undertake 
#0 great a work as would be required to discuss 
it. 


-There is a good deal to be said for Dr. J. 


H. Vincent's Revival and after the Revival and a | 


something per contra, (Phillips & Hunt.) Itopens | 


with some flowery rhetoric, which is more suited 
to the text of a Rossini fiorituri than to a grave 
subject like this, If it is seriously intended to 
lay down for revivals a law of intermittence and 
of periodical return, like the seasons of the year, 
we should rather see it advocated by some other 
man than Dr. Vincent, This periodic theory is 
one of the worst defects which just now clings to 
evangelicalism. It is equally impossible to be 
satisfied with Dr. Vincent's vindication of the 
boy preacher and his kind. The best thing in 
what he says is that it corrects itself. Dr. Vin- 
cent’s practical instincts carry him into 
the midst of a definite problem of the Church 
and he does not trouble himself to reform the 
complex conditions under which the difficulties 
of that problem arue. His book is one of ideas, 
principles, and general methods, rather than of 
detailed instruction, Methodist pastors will find 
it especially suggestive as to ways of setting in 
motion the machinery and agencies of their own 
order, and generally it is a luminous and stimulat- 
ing address of a minister who is deep in the work 
among the people amd has much experience in 
it to his brethren who have that work in their 
hearts. 


. The Iliad of Homer, Done into English 
Prose, follows the prose rendering of the Odyssey 
by Butcherand Lang. Mr. Butcher takes no part 
in the present translation, though it is conducted 
on much the same general plan and nearly the 
same principles of translation. Mr. Lang is re- 
sponsible for Books X—XVI of the Lliad. The 
rest is divided between Mr. Walter Leaf (I—IX) 
and Mr. Ernest Meyers (XVII—XXIV) we find the 
same charming simplicity and happy gracefulness 
in this translation of the Iliad which we remarked 
in the Odyssey. In a detailed and critical review 
we might point out passages which might have 
been done better. The use of k for cand of os 
for us in the spelling of proper names is a schol- 
arly innovation, which is open to considerable 
discussion and difference of opinion. The 
most serious objection that we can raise against 
the book is, however, its merit, and amounts to 
this, that ita felicity of rendering and in repeat- 
ing the simple epic charm of the Iliad is so 
great as to awaken the apprehension that not so 
many English readers will care to know it in the 
Greek. The hightened charm which belongs to 
poetic form is, 80 far as we can see, the only 
element of an absolute reproduction in English 
which is wanting in this edition both of the 
Odyssey and the Iliad. (Macmillan & Co.) 


..Mr.Harvey Rice, the author of Pioneers of 
the Western Reserve, is a resident of Cleveland, a 
gentleman of leisure, of scholarly tastes, and in- 
terested in the history and prosperity of that 
city and of the Western Reserve. His volume is 
not intended to be a history nor a sketch 
of the prominent men of vhat section; but to 
gather up incidents of adventure, suffering, and 
triumph in the early days, and to show how the 
wilderness was transformed into one of the most 
beautiful and cultured portions of our country. 
These incidents, as well as the early conflicts with 
Indians, wild beasts, and with the hardships of 
pioneer life, are sketched rapidly and weil. 
These sketches are sometimes heroic, sometimes 
pathetic, and often amusing and well worth 
reading. To young readers they must prove 
attractive. The arrangement is imperfect. The 
narrative follows the organization of the counties ; 
but, as some of the younger counties were formed 
out of the same older portions of the original 
Trambull County, which at first included the 
whole Reserve, the way is opened for some repeti- 
tion and confusion, Mr. Rice’s attempts at wit 
and moralizing on his own account are not the 
happiest parts of his book. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: C, T. Dillingham.) 


.. The Rev. L. T. Townsend, D.D., author of 
“*Credo,” brings out a new volume on Bible The- 
ology and Modern Thought. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.) It is intended to meet the more 
serious forms of honest doubt (or, perhaps, we 
should say of baffled and perplexed inquiry) 
with assistance. It goes on the idea that the 
general common-sense methods of testing truth 
and of arriving at conclusions will not fail us in 
matters of religious inquiry. With this end in 
view, it lays down a number of rules and cau- 
tions for general guidance and shows how 
their violation has been a source of endless con- 
fusion. It passes next to discuss the reasonable- 
ness of the cardinal points of the Christian faith. 
Dr. Townsend's observations on the atonement 
and on miracles are especially full, well-con- 
sidered, and helpful. The volume is written from 
the practical standpoint, but by an author who 
is well acquainted with the intricacies of specu- 
lation, and with what has been thought and 
written on the questions under discussion, and 
is, therefore, qualified to help others. Itis simple 
in style, direct, and well adapted to meet the 
difficulties which many active and serious minds 
find so perplexing. 
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.-Mr. Koulouriotes, an Albanian, has pub- 
lished in Athens an Albanian reader, adapting 
the Greek characters tothe Albanian tongue and 
making characters by a wise alteration of some 
of the Greck letters for the sounds which are 
not found in Greek. The book is a sign of good 
for that semi-barbarous people, who speak a 
language which is in its main the descendant of 
the old Illyrian (a Thraco-Pelasgic tongue), but 
is largely mixed with Slavic forms. Mr. Koulou- 
riotes has also translated Mr. Samuel Schicffelin’s 
“Milk for Babes” into Albanian, the Greek ap- 
pearing on one page and the Albanian on the 
other. We may hope that these efforts may have 
some influence toward taming that wild and war- 
like people, who, as Arnauts or Skypetars, are in 
the peninsula of Southeastern Europe what 
the American Indians are to us in the United 
States. 


--One of the best effects of the recent 
revival of literary interest is that it has generous- 
ly overflowed the boundaries of the present age 
and given a new lease of life to the classics of a 
former time. The poets and authors of the 
Elizabethan and Queen Anne periods were never 
so well known nor more read than they are 
at present. We have our table two edi- 
tions of Addison's Spectator, which illustrate our 
remark, both bearing the imprimatur of the 
Messrs. D, Appleton & Co. The first is Sir Roger 
De Coverley Reimprinted from The Spectator, 
with illustrations by Charles O. Murray, which 
with the finely-etched frontispiece form the great 
feature which lights up the edition. By their as- 
sistance even the non-imaginative reader can 
figure to himself that admirable fiction, Addi- 
son’s Sir Roger. 


....The Fourth Series of Short Studies on 
Great Subjects, by J. A. Froude, is brought out 
in New York by the Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. These studies have appeared already in 
various forms, mostly since 1876, and are now 
collected by the author in this permanent form 
as the expression of his conclusions on subjects 
which have perplexed and still perplex this 
generation. The publication of “ Mozley’s Rem- 
iniscences of Balliol College ” will make it a mat- 
ter of interest to compare what Froude had 
already written on the same subject in Good 
Words, in 1881; reprinted in this volume, as he 
observes in a note, without change. The last 
paper in the collection, ‘‘A Siding at a Railway 
Station,” from Frazer’s Magazine, 1879, exhibits 
Mr. Froude in the light of a very successful im- 
aginative author. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


We confess we do not altogether see the grace 
or public interest of an autograph book for the 
benefit of pilgrims to the house in Haddington, 
which Mrs. Carlyle inhabited before she became 
Mrs. Thomas Carlyle. Such a record has, never- 
theless, been placed at the disposal of the tourist. 
Considerable attention has been attracted 
by English literary critics to Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
“Life of Lord Lawrence,” which Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are expecting to republish immediate- 
ly in this country. Special stress has been laid 
upon Mr. Smith’s study and story of the great 
Mutiny and his record of Lord Lawrence's polit- 
ical career in India. The work appears to be 
received as a genuinely valuable contribution 
to Anglo-Indian libraries.————Dr. Schliemann 
will entertain Professor Sayce in his su- 
perb home at Athens during the present 
Spring.———A ripple of reduction in price is 
agitating the British magazine market. By the 
way, at last accounts, the Messrs, Macmillan & 
Co. had given up the idea of the new illustrated 
venture of a periodicial nature, which they were 
reported as actively considering, and the speedy 
retirement of Mr. George Grove from his editori- 
al chair was confirmed. Mr. Grove is overrun 
with literary work and has been obliged to some- 
what free himself.———The Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons have added to their list of previous 
announcements the following volumes for early 
appearance: “Authors and Publishers ; A Manu- 
al of Suggestions for Beginners in Literature” ; 
“The History of the Northern Pacific Railroad,” 
by Eugene V. Smalley; ‘Italian Rambles,” by 
Jackson Jarves ; ‘ Prose Masterpieces from Mod- 
ern Essayists” (a carefully selected compila- 
tion); “The Possibility of Not Dying,” by Hy- 
land C. Kirk; “Our Choir: A Symphonie in A, 
B, C, D, E, F, G, ete., Flat and Sharp, Major or 
Minor,” by C. G. Bush, illustrated by character- 
istic pen-and-ink sketches; and ‘A Mingled 
Yarn,” a series of tales, by Henry Edwards. The 
volumes of original verse will likewise appear 
from the same house. ‘Destiny, and other 
Poems,” by M. J. Serrano; ‘Songs of Toil and 
Triumph,” by J. L. McCreery ; and “‘ The White 
Nun, and other Poems,” by Agnes L. Carter 
Madame Ratazzi is about to establish 
a weekly paper in the city of Madrid. It will 
deal largely with literature and the fine arte, and 
Emilio Castelar’s name is included among the 
list of contributors. The next volume in 
the “Golden Treasury” Series will be sundry 
selections from Cowper's poems, Mrs. Oliphant 
will make up the book, “Shandon Bells,” 
Mr. William Black's novel, is to appear in book 
form (threo volumes, of course,) from the 
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author’s London publisher, this month. 
now ready in this country.- 
Marryatt is revising the proofs of her 
new novel, “Facing the Footlights.”——~— 
Dr. Bradley's ‘Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley,” which the Messrs, Scribner are now 
putting through their press, is expected to prove 
a more personal biography of the celebrated 
Dean and loveable man than any which has yet 
been given the public. Lady Augusta Stanley 
(who was scarcely less widely known and admired 
than her husband) also has conspicuous space in 
the memorial. The firm named will also publish 
“Tee Pack and Tundra,” by Mr. William H. 
Gilder, being the narrative of the search by the 
“Rodgers” relief party after the “Jeannette,” and 
the first volume of the “Navy in the Civil War” 
Series, the title of which initial volume will be 
“The Blockade and the Cruisers,” by Pro- 
fessor J, Russell Soley. The second volume 
will treat of the manceuverings on the At- 
lantic coast, and the third of “The Gulf and 
Inland = Waters.”’- Mr. Furnivall and 
Mr. Stone, it would seem, have completed 
an installment of their important labor of love. 
The first volume of the *‘ Old Spelling Shakes- 
peare” is already entirely in type for the use, 
benefit, and behoof of the New Shakespeare So- 
ciety and the general public. The copy for the 
sccond is in the printer’s hands. The Rev. W. A. 
Harrison, of the Society, has consented to un- 
dertake the editing of the First and Third Quar- 
tos of Richard IT in the series of Shakespeare 
Quarto fac-simile. Mr. Bernard Quaritch is 
the publisher.———-Dr. John Koch has in 
press a critical Trial Edition of the following 
minor poems of Chaucer, from Mr. Furnivall’s 
well-known Parallel Texts. “A, B,C”; “Adam 
Scrivener”; ‘The Former Age”; ‘‘ Fortune” ; 
* Gentilesse” “Steadfastnesse”; ‘ Truth”; 
“ Marriage, or Bukton” ; “‘ Envoy toSkogan” ; and 
“ Purse.”-—--About a yearagothe management 
of tne theater of Bucharest offered prizes in money 
as a reward for two new and original dramas of 
high excellence. The plan was adopted, in hope 
of rekindling the interest in dramatic writing 
among the Roumanian litterateurs, and also with 
a view to providing something new and national 
for the Bucharest stage. Eighteen plays were 
offered in competition as the result. It is un- 
necessary to say that these were of widely vary- 
ing excellence. Only one, in fact, was consid- 
ered worthy of any sort of reward—“ Fata la 
Cozia,” a historical drama in verse, by J. J. Rosca. 
The lucky author received 1,000 frs. for it and a 
fresh competition is declared in order by the 
management of the theater. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designatiuns of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc. 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarte rs. The number firet 
given is the length. 1 
Landmarks of English Literature, “By. Henry J. 


Nicoll, author of * t Movements, " "che. 
ag pp. xiv, 458. New York: D. Appleton a7 


The Science of Politics. By Sheldon Amos, M.A., 
author of “ The Science of Law,” etc. (Inter- 
national Scientific Series.) Tigxh ly, pp. viii, 
Ge PP icenccccecncccssocecctscnenececeneee 

Shakespeare's Works. Vol. IV. Zveltth Night; 

hat You Will. The Winter's Tale. The 

a Death of King John. 6x4, pp. 269. 

Of the Seediation of opal By Thomas a Kempis. 
6x4, pp. X, The 

Hy 74 ~ Girls. 
ix5¥, pp. 210. TF 


ne By “Tren P. Davis, M.D. 
ho + ten in the _ Mightoont Century. 
By Thomas Sergeant TY. jgxbs 4, PP. xifi, 
450. New York: by & POCHETS, 2... 00040- 
Shandon Bells. A Novel. By — Black 
author of “A Princess of Thule,” “ Macleod 
of Dare,” etc. Illustrated. 74x54, pp. 414. 
I vs o.ctiba icvensenknscccsanbennsedccqtasee 

Tim and Pip; or, The Adventures of a Boy anda 
Dog. y James Otis, author of * Mr. Stubbs’s 

eed ete. —— aa rd w. A. Rages ‘ 
644xb, pp. 119. The same.... 

Shandon Bells. A Novel. By William Black, 
author of “ A Princess of ‘Ibule,” ete. Dlus- 
trated. (Franklin Square Library. ) 11xs, pp. 
is I pacacintdadecndeaten enchants sicanenies 

On the Derert, with a Brief Review of Recent 
Events in Rey pt. By Henry M. Field, DD. 

rom the Lakes cs Killarney to 
the Golden Horn” and * Enypt to 

“Japan.” wMEbH, pp. ii, S50. New" York: harles 

STE Sc oeteesteeccccercccesctdsnascccee 


0 Ww 


200 


Dorner on the Prmactig State. A Translation of 
the Section of his System of Christian Doc- 
trine comprising the Doctrine of the Lest 
Things ith Introduction end Notes. By 
Newman Smyth, author of “Orthodox Theo!l- 
ogy of ‘lo-day,” etc. 7x5, pp. 155. The same. 

James Monroe in his Relations tothe Public Serv- 
ic Half a Century—17'6 to 1826. By 

. Gilman, president of the Johns 

Hopsips Upiversity. ‘4x5, pp. xiii, 287. 

: Houghton, Mifflin & | Company. 

me “Towel Birthday-Book. 5x4, pp. 2. “The 

menseienein and Memorials of Men of the Rey. 
o ution and their Families. . Muzzey. 
Tlustrated. neem pp. xviii, 424. Boston: 
Eates & Lauri 


1o 


1% 


10 


The Life and seinen of James Osgood Andrew, 
with Glances at his gy gS and a 
Events 2, we a ad : = 
» G. Smith, . xii 
sehville, 1 Tenn.: Southern Mottecisnt bub. 
BED. <covcccgsceccoccceccenesncocatcosncensesesgce 
Geraldine Hawthorne. By Be ~atrice May Butt, 
author of “* Miss Molly,” ee. Oyzas » Hp. 238. 
tLeisure Hour Series.) New York: enry 
GE bak stsdsakarvecdguocdsas+cskauieessesss 
The Lamb of God. i sitions in the Writi 
of x John. obertson Nicoll, M. 
syeh A of “ The aft. - — ete. 
inburgh: Macniven & Wallace 


Modern 8: {ritualism ; or, The in a 'B 
Thomas B. Hall. 73x65, or pla % 
Wiliams & Co.... 


ectro-Magnets. The Dete atio f 
meee at es ton a SEAS 


gt BY, pp , =o 
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NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS. 
Just PUBLISHED. 
THE LIFE OF ADONIRAM JUDSON, 
BY His SON, 
EDWARD JUDSON, 
Royal imo, steel portraits and illustrations, 600 pp, 





price 
THE BLIND MAN'S CREED, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. 
By Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., Pastor Madison 


Square Church, New York. Cloth, 12mo, 26 pp., price $1. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH CO., 
90 Broadway, corner 2)th Street, New York. 


CAN YOU FIND | 
A Magazine for the Family Equal to 


Wide Awake? 


te Read what the Press say of it; 


“It easily surpasses its rivals."—Christian Mirror. 
“A whole family library in itself."—Putnuam Patriot. 


* The illustrations are quite unrivaled.”— . Y. Times. 

“It is a magazine controlled by genuine artiste.” 
Gazette. 

“The cheeriest and purest literature.” — Protestant 
Statesman. 

“Ewh uumber seems the best possible.”—Chicago 
Standard. 

Now recognized the leading publication for young 


folks? "Freeman, 
“Nothing printed in Europe at all approaches it.” 
Springfield Repub tean 
“All that a reasonable 


being could desire.”—~Boston 
Trareler 


Orly 25 cents: or only $2.50 a year. 


BABYLAND. 


Dainty and sweet and funny—and Baby's own. 


& cents a number; 50 cents a year. 


Our Littie Men and Women, 


Surpasses al) other publications for Younvest Readera. 


10 centsa namber: $1.00 a tyear. 


THE PANSY, 


The Charming Weekly for Boys and Girls, 
7 centsa mouth; 75 cents a year. 


March Numbers of the Above Now Ready. 


Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
SPIRITUAL SONGS 
for SOCIAL WORSHIP. 
A Word from Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs. 


ge Subscriptions may begin at any time. 


OrnanuE, N. J., January 12th, 1883. 

In rendering fresh, invigorating help to the 
** service of song,” Rev. Dr. Robinson is certain- 
ly determined to forget those things which are 
behind and reach forward to those which are 
before and to come to perfection. 

The Church of God has been placed under new 
and we may hope lasting obligations to him for 
this more recent contribut‘ou—‘“‘ Spiritual Songs 
for Social Worship”’—which clearly seems to us 
the best book in sight for its purpose. We have 
adopted it for use in our social meetings, after 
careful examination. It is undoubtedly a decided 
improvement upon the Chapel Edition of the 
“Songs for the Sanctuary,” which has served 
well and is widely known as a superior book. 

I will not take time to state what seems to be 
the marked and peculiar merits of this later 
work, for that was no* my object in writing ; but 
I wish to express to you, and through you to Dr. 
Robiuson, our common gratitude for the aid so 
rendered to the life and warmth of our social 
worship. Very truly yours, 


HENRY M. STORRS. 


The price of this book is only 
50 Cents, in Quantities. 


A returnable sample copy sent for examination 
without charge. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





‘THE INNER LIFE — 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY 
FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth, 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 
Owing to the continued demand tor this book, we 


ities for knowing Mr. Lincoln 
he hasin this volume 3! de 
interest will attach tot ais book from Mr. yt 
article in a recent issue of The Century, é 
coln was Nominated.” 

Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..O Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR 


“JUSTICE,” 


the Anti-monopoly weekly, published at 258 Broadway, 
N.Y. Libera] commissions paid to agents, 


inan oe x = 


ae er’ : 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
** WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


NOBOD ) # A Srory. 12mo. #1 75 | 
Uniform with: 

MY DESIRE. i12mo - - - - - 17% 

THE END OF A COIL. 12mo-- 1 75 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 12mo.1 75 


ARNOT ON THEACTS - - -. 150 
God’s Light on Dark Clouds. 
By Tueo. L. Cuyier, D.D., 2d edition. - 0 75 


Moses and the Prophets. 

A Review of Prof. W. Rosertson Smirn and 
Dr. A. Kuenen. By Wiou1am Henry GREEN, 
D.D., of Princeton. 12mo. - - - - - $150 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


Any of the above sent by mall. postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the pi 


THE WRITINGS OF MRS, WHITE, 


OF BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
The Sufferings of Ohrist. A %2-page tract, setting fort! 


God's love in the gift of bis Sen, and portraying the sufferings and | 
cls. | 


death of Chri-t for the redemption of the 
Bible Sanctification. The Bible doctrine presented and fals« 
theories, so prevalent at the present day, exposed. 4 pp. We a. 


The Great ig ty tes between Christ and his A: 


ngels 
Covering the Old 


and Satan and his Angels. 10 3 volumes. 

Te nagerdhs: story soa ta life of Christ and his apostles. The 
histe ri al narrative ia given in a clear, foreibie style, and the moral 
les rawn are pointed and practical. Although uot argument 


‘ the y tg yw a fiood of vgn — the sacred page. Each vol 


0) page $1.00. Above pr joclude mailing, postpaid 
Aaaress REVIEW HERALD, Pattie Cexgx, Micu. 


‘The Fifth Thousand Now Ready. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


author of “Stepping Heavenward,” 
with steel portrait end five full- pe, 2 illustrations. 
Roya] 12mo, 575 pages, bound in clot 


“One of the most chorming booke in Religious Lit- 
erature.”—. Y. Obee 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20tht., New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on pore a t of price 
may be remit in post-stam 


A OPPORTDNITY. 


Auy person forwarding the amount of a year's sub- 
scription to THE WEEKLY GRAPHIC on or before April 
15th next will receive by mail, free of all charges, copies 


of 
THE GRAPHIC 


Dlaél Plate Reproductions 


to the amount of $2.50, catalocue price, at which they 
have always been sold. These reproductions are fac- 
similes of the most celebrated and popular pictures 
which the engraver's art has produced, comprising 
nearly one hundred different subjects, printed on fine 
plate paper and embracing every variety of subject. 
These reproductions are peculiarly well adapted for 
parlor and wall ornamentation, and, hanging in their 
frames, are not to be distinguished from the originals, 
of which they are faithful duplicates, and which com 
mand prices varying from 83 to &50 each. 

S#” This is not a premium offer and is not soin- 
tended. THF WEEKLY GraPuic is a paper that is am- 
ply worth its subscription price on its merits, and those 
who subscribe for it usually come to stay. This in- 
ducement is made tointroduce the 
circle of readers, and at the same time to direct atten. 
tion to the remarkable merits of 


THE GRAPHIC FINE ART PICTURES. 


‘SHRVICE 


Fractions | 


paper to a wider | 


Subscribers to THE WEEKLY GRAPHIC availing them. | 


selves of this opportunity and sending eix cents in 
addition to their subecription will receive an illus- 
trated catalocue of THE GrapHic REPRODUCTIONS, 
which gives in outline a sketch of each picture, so as to 
enable them to choose for themselves such subjects of 
the aggregate amount of $2.50, catalogue price, as they 
may prefer to receive. Where this is not done, the pub 
lishers will select the subjects according to their jude- 
ment 


THE WEEKLY GRAPHIC 


has an average of forty-eight columns of pictures and 
type matter, including the cream of the matter from 
Tur Dartry Grapnic, a Weekly Review of the News, an 
Agricultural Department, Information for the Houre- 
hold, Rerular Fashion Reports, etc., etc. Its design ix 
to bea FAMILY FAVORITE, and it will ignore poli- 
tics, the better to carry out the design. There will be 
no better weekly in the world during 143 than THE 
WEEKLY GraPnic. Its pictures will be devoted to live 
matters; ite literature will be of the very best charac- 
ter; its information for the FAMILY and the FARM 
will be varied and useful ; 
news of the week that its readers will be kept thor- 
oughly informed. 

TERMS.--THE WEEKLY GRAPHIC will be sent to any 
address One Year, postpaid, for $2.60. 

Address 


THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 
#941 PAKK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 


(1oLoRADO AND 
CALIFORNIA. 
RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All traveli: me. dpe Ape i 
Leaving ry: nARE Sth, 1848. 
FOL we ng é 


set ae aire je 1% ao 
fit UZONA, CA. a FAR ee at 
he Palace H am ©, Monte, Mo onterek: 
ies varraame we THE TOREMITE 
vA een Soeur ae X omauetor in nl 
® goed bor # aya. num 


De rc vA 


over differen 
with n 

NEAR 

NE 

_ 16 days 

ap 

DA. UTAH, W 


| of 20 cents. 
| of remittance.) 


and it will so condense the | 


Send three-cent stamp, 
and I will return samples 
of two beautiful and appro- 
priate Services for Church 
and Sunday-school Use, 

Prices, 50 cents and $1.25 
per 100. Don’t fail to get 
my samples. 


FOR 


RASTER. 


S. WHYBREW, 
_Rechester, N. ¥. 
. x. re 


_&- 8. BARNES & CO., Ea 1 Publi 











A MILL ION A WEEK! 


TO THE BUSINESS PUBLIC.—The eubjoined table 
shows the total circulation of the several editions of 


THE SUN for 18%, an — with the corresponding 
figures of the preceding year 
882. 1881. 
DAILY... .44,678,656 DAILY. ...39,701,161 
SUNDAY.. 7,414,114 SUNDAY.. 7,037,604 
WEEKLY. 3,443,260 WEEELY. 3,498,154 
Total. 55,536,030 Total. 50,236,919 


Five million more SUNS were bought and read in 
12 than in 1581. The average circulation of the several 
editions during the whole of the past year was: 

.. 143,200 

. 141,810 
} ess 66,216 

THE SUN hae advertising space to sell. From ite 
compact form, an advertisement in THE SUN is more 
readily seen n in the blanket sheets, hence a few 
lines in its columne will serve to attract the widest at- 
tention. A five-line advertisement in THE SUN, cost. 
ing only two dollars, reaches over half a million readers. 

is is unquestionably the cheapest and most efficient 
mode of attaining publicity and procuring customers 
anywhere obtainable. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


and Sunday Editions the price of advertising 
Yents per Agate line. Large type Fighty Gente 





In Daily 


THE SUN , 166, 168, AND 170 NASSAU ST., N. Y. CITY. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOZA, FEW YORE. 


LITERARY JUNK-SHOP. 
Odds and ends, mac — is poases, Le that is not 
common ; all interes’ Maga Rev: mies, 
rts, Pamphlets, Secon’. hand’ 1 School and Co lege 
ext Boo ks, etc., etc. Pick-up orders solicited. Cata- 


logu 
-s. CL ew Vouk 
ASS CULAR MSP UEBIOAL JO Jou ORAL IN U, 


H. B. NIMS & co., School Globes, Troy, N. Y. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A POPULAR MONTHLY OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


MARC H NUMBER 
NOW READY. 


Containing s or AN 0¢ CEAN, SWORDSMA AN. IL. 
y 


LUSTRATED. 
y— 8. ‘THE JEWE 
er A — Tincker. 4. THE STC 
ALATI Cha’ ties, pase Fods.—5. 
yd FIDDLER OF BATINC AN. ABS 


B 

bertaon Macfarlane.—4. PORT RAITS UF ConuM UM 
Us. By mes Davie Butler.—?. THE CLV MAZED 
INDIAN. By Alfred M. Williams. —8. “CARITA! A 
Story by_G. H. ree.—9. LOSS AND GAIN » 
arjion Couthouy. —l0. INVALID LIFE IN THE 
Sours r F. POLANDERS" IN TEXAB. 
R. L. Daniels, mae “WINTER—A LAMENT. y 

Charis L. Hildreth._13. THE STIRRING-OFF. 
tor: ad Catherwood. 14. OUR MONTHLY 
GOSSIP: Public Topics: French Republic. 2 


Place aux Lin Two Typer 9 a Women. 8 Anecdotic. 
al and Miscellaneous : m from a Setting Star; 
The Mt. Vesuvius Meteorologist ; Clark Mille.—15. LIT: 
ERATURE OF THE DAY, 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
Trenoes: Yearly Subscription, #3.00; 
%centa. LIBERAL CLUB Rates. 
tt? Sprcime~ NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
(Postage Stamps afford a convenient form 


Single Number, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ae Se ee CITY JOURNAL. 
The the West for readers and adver. 
tiners. Opa Healy 7} - Republican, 

The Rail West an average circulation of 14,000, con- 
tains full ae S Asoc! ociated Presse reports, the maxi 
mum ot ndence, and market reports 
of every city in ithe | 4 uctive regions of the West. It 
is euch a paper os = iy the West can produce and bas 
Do ac’ pow 


Weekly MY rs Stssstatten Of 16,000, in a gomplete 
compilation of t the current news of the world, - 
lished with chi 
corresjjmdeiice ¢ ate JOURNAL is a handsom ely 
ty+i e 


printed quarto x cotumes and isa velusd 
medium = s which a of the West is 
cheaply attainable by A .~. in the Fast. Sample 
copies mailed to any dress on application. Bend i 
your orders postal. Daily, one a ~ eekly, 
one year, $1. For vertini ‘terms ap: 

Journal Co., Pa ‘re and D's, Manne C City, Mo. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


His Sermons are published in large, clear type, in 
the weekly pamphiet,“* PLYMOUTH PULPIT.” 
Of all Newsdeslers, 7 Cents. By the year, #2. 
Clersymen and Theological Students, $1.70. 





FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New Youx. 


i PERIODICALS. 


Hs 4zINE, One Year.......+... 61 00 | 
.. geabepene - 40 

<0 dvaveeeeans el 

NG PEOPLE “WE esc: 150 


ATALOGUE will be sent by mati, 
on raeet jet Sine BROK.. Franklin Square, N. ¥ 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
Cheapest Book Store in the World. 
BAOMIPC ERT Cpe BOOKS AND qonenous 
ILE BOOKS \OsT GIVEN AWAY 
RAND BOLIDA ATALOGUE FREE. 
fl , 
Third door west of City Hall Park, N. ¥ 
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real & 
are sulted Me all —_ of writ. 
ing. For sale everywhere. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT 


now in ite THIRTEENTH YEAR. is the most fearless 
opponent of Political in America and should 
in every American Protestant home. It pictures the 





Romish plegies in their true ht: ves the 

work of the Jes and a - oath. nd Romish 
organizations ; ri the of Bishops, Priests, Jesu- 
ita, ote. ; ey up the “internal worki of Conyente 
and the h -rending experiences of those who have 
been _p! in nunneries; and the ing cry 
for all Americans to defend their institutions against 


their sworn enemy. 
af Lig open Bible as 
ert 


¢ basic villars of American lib- 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ It isa LK d fearless journal, It ought to be in 
every Ameri Protestant home. Such a paper as the 
AMERICAN PROT E: STANT causes the Jesuits to 


squirm before the light of civilization.”—Jolly Giant, 


IT I8 THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN 
AMERICA, ciroulating in every state in the Union. 


TreRMe : $2 per annuw in jp oSrenee. Special rates to 
Clubs ‘Single copies, 5 cen 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT PUB. CO., 
625 F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


MUSIC. 





Us 
Popular Sheet uERT by the ont — for only 6 
cents per cx Send 4 cents for catalogue 7. a fire 
of music. vi peral discount to dealers. F. F 
CO., 61 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


EAgtER CARDs.—Three lane ‘and handsome 
‘4 Easter Cards sent postpaid for ive., 0 for Be. To 
Teachers! & handsome Faster Cards, assorted, rent 
for $1. Hi. A. SMITH & CO., Beverly, Mass 


THE 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED. 





A beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS. eared 
Niel and Jacqueminot Roses; or, a BASKET of 
FRUIT —Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and Cherries 
very natural and from original designs. Full size 


Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each or 1b cents the pair, 
in stamps. Mention this paper. 
& BOWNE, 


SCOTT 
10% and 110 Wooster St., N. Y. 


Easier barts _ Mail. 





For those who availed themselves of our former offer 
the superiority of our cards is well known and the 
ciple er of Easter C wde is sufficient, 

To others we will et t that, for a small amount, 
they can obtain a sample lot of these beautiful ca 

The E Easter Card Packets comprise some of the ine ont 
cards we have ever sent out. For cents ten wtam pa) 
reventeen Marcus Ward's, Prang’s Ju, und 
Raster Cards, with one ¢ erat rang'’s 
Folding Card, with Vigjetn, Arbutus, si: 
(in stamps) eight Marcas ware 
Prang’s, ‘Tuc kn. and other beantlin Cards, - 
wether with one Double Fringed © 

> TEACHERS ONL) Marcus 


Ward's, rasa s. and other Yeckitty cards, Do two 


alike, for Si better ceagetme nt, B22. a very choice 
selec tion, no two alike, 

Every warranted bew and Sroak. Fine lot Fringed 
Carda, oc. -» Lhe. , to Bl es 

Refer to pubii bers of Youth’ ¢ mi ‘onpanion ; also, by 
permission, to Hon. E. 8. Tonry, Postmaster, Boston 


H. H. CARTER, 


Stationer and Wholesale Paper Dealer, 


No. 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


O., 
Cc 


& 
= 


_ 1” PRINTSELLERS, 


538 Washington 8St., 
BOSTON. 
ENGRAVINGS, Erciings, ETC., ETC. 


L 
E 
A. 
L. Send stamp for ‘‘ Beautiful Home.” 
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_ AGENTS WANTED. 





Out- 


can now ® fortune. 
fit Be worth $i veep re. Address EB. @. 
gig? 10 Barclay 6t., BN. ¥. 


can maki money esttins our Family Med 
icines. Nes we. tal required. STANDAND 
Cuneg Co., eari &treet, New Yorn. 


A MONTH 2004 board. 
$65 1500s HOME 


LIFE LoncipeorRneat, Weary 
Attention, Book Buyers! Big Pay to Agents i sit 
FARMERS, * necr#, Mechanior, Mill Qwner-, 


auulacturers, vial re, Mine - ° 
Merchante, ete, will in Moone’s Un SOTA 
AxD Com?” LETE MECHANIC, & Work Scolabiink 1018 es, ae 
Engravings, on asl Tables, and over 1,00000 Industrial Facts, 
Calculations, wei Becrets, Rules, cte., of rare utilily 


pak 200 Tradex. A €5 book frve by mail for $2.0, worth iis 
ht in gold to any Mechanic, Farmer. or Businew Ma" 
y nls time. 





WE WANT 10) nore BOOK AGEN 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 
oe mente iit 
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A REMARKABLE EVANGELISTIC 
WORK. 





We gladly give place to the following ac- 
count of the excellent work which has been 


ne 





done in Cooper Institute, this city, by one | “ 
| tinued with the same good results for an 


who has frequently attended the meetings: 

The student of religious affairs in this 
city will find few things more worthy his 
attention than the series of Sunday-night 
services conducted by Mr. C. W. Sawyer, 
which were begun in Park Theater, some 
tive years ago, and afterward transferred 
to the large hall of the Cooper Institute, 
where they are still carried on. 

In the first place, the number in attend- 
ance is phenomenal. after season 
the great hall is filled to overflowing, often 
large numbers going away, unable to obtain 
Even in the hot weather in Summer, 
the gatherings have been very large. It is 
not strange that multitudes should be 


Season 


seats. 


nt- 
tracted to a 
like those of Moody and Sankey iu the Hip- 
drome, in 1876; but the crowds have come 


* special” series of meetings, 


to the Cooper Institute not for a few weeks 
only, but year after year. 
long ago ceased to be a novelty, but each 


These services 


Sunday night sees the same great ussembly. 
Those who say that this is a skeptical age 

that religion is losing its holdon the minds 
of the people—will please notice the fact 
that it is only in the most exciting political 
campaign and with the of the 
most noted orators of the country that any 


presence 


political mass-mecting will pack that great 
hall as it is filled each Sunday night by 
religious services of the simplest kind. 

And not less marked has been the 
cess of the meetings in turning men to a 
better life. 
been done might be inferred from the mere 
fact that 
bled each Sunday night and listened so 
respectfully and attentively to the exhorta- 
tions given. But more than this 
Each Sunday night, 
after the main service, an ‘‘ after meeting ” 


suc. 


That great good must have 


can be 
said. immediately 
is held in Gospel Hall, on Fourth Avenue, 
opposite the Cooper Union building. This 
hall, which will accommodate four or five 
hundred, is filled with a gathering for more 
direct Christian work. In of these 
after-meetings will be found fifty or sixty 
unconverted persons who are ‘ 


each 
serious"; at 
least enough so to be willing to engage in 
religious conversation, and twenty-five or 
thirty can be classed as ‘‘ inquirers,” earnest 
become true Christians. 
conversion 


to Those who 


profess are gathered into a 
converts’ Bible class on Sunday morning 
and a converts’ prayer-meeting on Mon- 
day evening, This, Bible-class 
attendance of about sixty. 


service of song on Tuesday night and a Gos- 


has an 


There is also a 


pel Temperance meeting on Friday night, 
at each of which the smaller hall is filled. 
When a professed convert has remained 
faithful for two or three months, and the 
change in his life seems to be permanent, 
he is urged to unite with some church. In 
the last fifteen months about a hundred and 
fifty of those professing conversion in these 
meetings have been reported as having been 
received into membership by churches in 
this city or immediate vicinity. The” list 
would be a very large one if thereport went 
back to the beginning of the meetings; but 
great numbers of the converts who join 
churches are not reported. Many of them 
are but temporary residents in the city and 
join churches in other places. Many are 
wandering boys, who, on conversion, return 
to their friends and join their home churches. 
Many unite with suburban churches. 
Scattered through the many churches of 


or two thousand have assem. | 








of scores of men converted at these meet- 
ings, some of them picked up out of the very 
gutter, who now for months and for years 
have been leading pure and noble lives. 
And the success of the meetings is uniform, 
the work going on very much the same 
through the whole year. The services have 
been continued now for five years, and it is 
difficult to see why they should not be con- 


indefinite length of time. 


The cost of the meetingsis met by private 
subscription. The general management 
is in the hands of a committee, composed as 
follows: William E. Dodge, Jr., chairman ; 
Norman Fox, secretary; L. H. Biglow, 
treasurer; James Talcott, J. Noble Stearns, 
KR. R. McBurney, W. F. Lee, R. C. Morse, 
and &. W. This committee meets 
regularly and through sub-committees keeps 
in close connection with all departments of 
the work. 


Coe. 


The thoughtful observer must ask him- 
self why itis that the attendance «at these 
hall meetings is so much greater than at 

If it be said that 
who attend these 


ordinary church services. 
lurge numbers of those 
meetings belong to the church congrega- 
by the 
services not 


tions, his perplexity is increased 
additional fact that these hall 
only gather in more from the street than do 
the chureh services, but that they can draw 
multitudes of right from under 
the read manuscripts «f the most 
scholarly clergymen and the dulcet notes of 
the highest priced quartets. It not 
enough tosay that the seats are free and that 
no one has to pay unything, for in many 
churches the seats are declared to be free; 
and, again, people who do not care enough 


hearers 
best 


is 


for the Gospel to pay a reasonable amount 
for it will hardly come to hear it, just be- 
Mr. 
Sawyer, who leads the meetings, is certainly 
a man of power. 


cause they can come without paying. 


He is not an ordained 
minister; his education was that of a travel- 
ing salesman; his discourses are not con- 
structed from a study of the treatises on 


homiletics; they are simply off-hand talks; 
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dition to the revision, measures be taken to miti- 
gate the impediments to the exercise of clerical 
duties and the training of the clergy. This, he 
said, was indispensable to the very life of the 
Church. If anagreement were established there- 
on, a real, durable peace would be easy. A tele- 
gram from Berlin the day after this summary of 
the Pope’s letter was published, February 20th, 
stated that the German representative at the 
Vatican had becn instructed to reply to Card- 


inal Jacobini that the letter of the Pope 
does not afford «a satisfactory basis for an 
arrangement of the questions between — the 


The 


course 


Papacy and Prussia. National Zeitung 
remarked that the of Papal diplo- 
macy had produced an unfavorable impression 
and was regarded as a pattern of cunning du- 
plicity. In the Prussian Landtag the matter 
came up February 21st, in connection with the 
estimates of the Department of Public Worship. 
Herr Windhorst, the leader of the clerical 
party, said that the government was blamable 
for the conflict with the Vatican, as it 
been in earnest in its negotiations, 


has not 
It was not 
desirous of peace with the Vatican, though the 
Emperor was in favor of it. 
affirmed that the state 
peace with the Roman Curia, in order to temn- 


Herr Schorlemer 
would be forced to make 
inate the expairiation of Catholic communities, 
which promoted demoralization and prepared 
Herr de 
Gossler, minister of public instruction, said he 
would place no difficulty in the way of religious 
He desired to prevent 

certain special influence over 


the way for the triumph of socialism. 


schools, the ex- 
the 
The government had almost entirely 
removed the sequestration of the incomes of the 
clergy and pardoned Bishop Melchers. This 
statement caused general surprise. It is stated 
that Cardinal Jacobini’s note points out that 
there alternative. Either Prussia 
must consent to a thorough revision of the May 
laws or she will deprive the Catholic Church in 
Germany of the very conditions of existence. 


only 
of 


ercise 


’ 
schools, 


is only one 


.We have already given an account of the 
troubles which divide the ‘‘Mexican branch of 
the Church Catholic,” together with the action 


| of the Mexican Commission of the Episcopal 


but they are earnest, direct, pointed, and | 


short, and, therefore, they take hold of his 
audience. The singing, too, is attractive. 
It is led by a large chorus choir, good solo 
singing is interspersed, and the whole con- 
gregation also has its share. The exercises 
are attractive because they are varied. Again, 
direct results aimed at. It is prayed 
for and expected that at each service souls 
will be converted. The people feel that 


are 


. the services are for a purpose, and, there- 


fore, they are impressed by them. The 
meetings in our churches would be much 
more largely attended if they would borrow 
certain features from these hall services; 
but the question may still remain whether 
as many would come to these Sawyer meet- 
ings if they were held in a church editice. 
Many a man will come to a religious meet- 
ing in a hall who would be shy of entering 
a church edifice. He feels that he *‘com- 
mits himself,” in some way, if he comes into 
a building formally set apart to religious 
worship; while he will come to the hall, 
just ‘‘to see what is going on,” and is con- 
verted there. 
tate that the church, by holding a hall sery- 
ice, should meet the man half way. He 
can be gotten hold of in that meeting, and 
so brought into the regular church services. 
The Cooper Institute services have been a 
bridge over which hundreds have been 
brought from the streets into the churches, 
whom but through those services the 
churches never would have gotten hold of. 
These hall meetings are not in opposition to 
the church services. They stand in the same 
relation to the church services that the Sun- 


| day-school does; they are an adjunct of 


this city and through churches in distant | 


parts of our country are many hundreds 
of persons converted at these meetings who 
by one, three, or five years of consistent 
Christian life have shown that their pro- 
fessed change of heart was genuine. Many of 
these have been gathered in from the streets, 


and probably would never have been reached | 


except through services such as these. A 


careful study of the results of these Cooper | 


Institute meetings will show that they are 
not merely a pious entertainment, but a 
genuine power, leading men to a better, 
nobler life. Ne more perplexing. set of 
facts confronts the skepticthan the bistories 





| 


church work, a means by which the church 
gets hold of many whom otherwise it could 
never reach. The churches may wisely 
support hall meetings, like these at the 
Cooper Institute building, as they support 
Sunday-schools as a particular department 
of church work. 


-_ 


. Ir is announced that the correspondence be- 
tween Emperor William of Germany and the 
Pope has not ceased entirely, though it has 
broken off for the present. The Pope in his last 
letter stated that he had permitted the German 
bishops, without waiting for a complete revision 
of the May laws, to notify the Government of the 
selection of new curater, He asked that, in ad- 


House of Bishops thereon. A letter of Bishop 
Hernandez, dated Jan. 16th, 1883, is published, 
from which we take the following extract : 

+ Four months without receiving our salaries have 
reduced us to the laat stage of beggary. The stipends 
of the teachers, the rents of houses where services 
are held, the salaries of missionaries and assistant 
ministers which serve the thirty congregations that 
protested against the abases of Bishop Riley have 
not been paid [for four months). It is thirty days 
since the orphans in the establishment of San Juan 
have received one cent for their food. Were it not 
for the charity of non-religious societies, the Orphan- 
age would have tocome to anend. Six theological 
students, who gave up their families, their comforts, 
and their future, to follow the precarious career of 
the Christian ministry, to co-operate in the evangel- 
ization of our dear country, have been ignominiously 
dismissed, only because they would not become ac- 
complices of Bishop Riley and his allies. Many other 
disorders, which it would require too much time to 
mention, have brought us to a condition of suffering 
that we can no longer bear it. All this has so dis- 
gusted our Church that I fear a conflict prejudicial 
to the Episcopal Church, for confidence in it has 
already be2un to be lost, believing it susceptible'to 
succumb to human influence and considerations. 

“When this church sent its protest to the Epis- 


| copal Church, it had the firm conviction that it 


Wisdom, then, would dic. | 


would be listened to and answered justly, pro- 
ceeding immediately to remedy the many evils 
which aflict us; but the Church has done nothing— 
not a step has it taken in this direction. On the 
contrary, I know not what authority it has given 
tothe treasurer of this Church that he has dared 
to stop the payment of salary to Rev. ©. E. But- 
ler, leaving him without resources, surrounded 
with a family, in a foreign country, although he 
has never mixed himself in our disputes and is 
a person worthy of respect, of whom every right- 
minded man can express his appreciation. And 
not only has his salary been suspended, but they 
have had the temerity of locking him out of the 
Anglican Chapel, leaving in the street several Ameri- 
can and English ladies and gentlemen without any 
respect or consideration.” 


| The Rev. C. E. Butler, as stated in our Minis- 


| persons, 


terial Register, has returned to this country or 
is about to do #0. 


....The Friends report not quite 18,000 mem_ 
bers in Great Britain and Ireland for 1882. There 
are, besides, some 5,790 who are not members, 
but who attend Friend’s meetings. About 25,000 
of whom only 3,000 regularly attend 
Friends’ meetings, are receiving instruction in 
Sabbath schools. The Friends are represented 
in Parliament by about ten members, including 
Mr. John Bright, Sir J. W. Pease, Mr. Arthur 
Pease, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Theodore Fry, Mr. 
George Palmer, Mr. J. N. Richardson, Mr. J. F. 
B. Firth, and Mr. William Fowler. There are 
also several ex-members of the society in the 
House of Commons, including Mr. William E. 
Forster, Alderman R. N. Fowler, and Mr. W. F. 
Ecroyd. The society includes one baronet (Sir 
J. W. Pease), and one knight (Sir John Barring- 
ton, of Dublin). Many of the principal members 
of large municipalities are Friends, including 








the present mayors of Birmingham (Mav William | ; 
| Baptist mission in Telugu was due mainly to the 


White) and of Bradford (Mrs Frederick Priest- 
man), and Alderman. Tatham, of Leeda: 


Missions, 


SELF-SUPPORT IN INDIA. 


We take up this week a few points in the pro- 
ceedings of the India Missionary Conference, 
which we could not include in our page sum- 
mary of last week. Native brethren entered freely 
and with genuine zest the discussions. 
Four natives, three of them Bengalis, had a place 
the program and did themselves credit. 
Though some of the ideas advanced and plans 
proposed by them seemed Utopian to the Confer- 
ence, still all were pleased with their thorough 
interest and earnestness, As might be expected, 
the papers on self-support and self-propagation 
of the Native Church, stirred up the Native mem- 
bers wonderfully, The Rev. W. Satthianathan, of 
the Church Missionary Society, contributed the 
first paper on the subject. He said the Native 
Churches are slow to learn the lesson of self- 
support, but they are learning it. The idea of 
supporting religious institutions is indigenous 
in India, and many examples of generous giving 
for the support of the Gospel, even by heathens, 
can be cited. Every member ought to be trained 
to give regularly, though it be not more than a 
pie. Foreign support ought not to be withdrawn 
precipitately, because great injury to the Church 
would be 


into 


on 


done. The Missionary Societies, he 
thought, ought to bear all the cost of educational 
work and new congregations. The Native Church 
is not yet able to undertake these burdens. 

The second paper, by the Rey. A. V. Timpany, 
Baptist, expressed the opinion that complaints of 
the ‘‘mercenary and parasite character of Native 
Christians” ought to cease; ‘for they are just 
what we have made them.” Mr. Timpany had 
never yet seen a missionary who could be a real 
pastor of a Hindu congregation ; but any fifty 
Native Christians can support a pastor suitable 
to their wants. Missionaries are more influenced 
by the plea of poverty than is good for the con- 
verts ; the natives think, if suflicient pressure is 
brought to bear on the mission-bag, rupees will 
come out; the disparity between the living of 
the missionaries and that of the natives is great. 
All these are difficulties on which the mission- 
ary must turn a blind eye. The Rev. G. C. 
Dutt, Baptist, of Bengal, spoke for the natives. 
The missionaries had come to India with wrong 
ideas, disregarding the ways and ideas of the 
natives. The Native Church can never become 
self-supporting except under native pastors. He 
favored the practice of putting aside a handful 
of rice at every meal. This produces eight or 
ten annasa month, ‘for some women’s hands 
are larger than others.” 

The Rev. P. C. Bose, Free Church of Scotland 
Mission, Calcutta : 

*The practical question is: Has the time arrived 
for withdrawing the pecuniary heip which comes 
from England and elsewhere? I reply in the negs- 
tive. Such a step would not be helpful to growth. It 
would be going from one extreme to another. I ad- 
mit it is high time; but, owing to the lack of health- 
ful growth, the child’s legs are too weak to support 
it. Bear with us a jittle longer. Weowe everything 
to you. It is to your parental and brotherly care 
that we are what we are. I believe that this problem 
ean be solved by appointing as pastors worthy men 
who support themselves. Such a plan would stightly 
modify the principles of the societies to which the 
churches belong; but it would materially tend to self- 
support.” 

The Rev. P. M. Mukerji, Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel, Calcutta : 

“I know of one congregation where the people 
would not even spread the mats in the church, where 
no one could be found toring the bell. They said: 
‘When we had a European missionary, he provided 
abearer. Why should we dothis work?’ This is a 
deplorable result. The system was adopted, perhaps, 
by mistake ; pioneer missionaries, perhaps, made a 
mistake here; but we should remember that, like the 
great Duff, they baptized not in great companies, 
but by ones and twos. What was tobe done? They 
did the best they could. The natives of this land are 
givers ; why is it that, when they become Christians, 
they dislike to give? The fault is that they are not 
taught to give. Often the wrong man is appointed 
pastor. The Church is not consulted, as it should 
be. The Native Church is learning to think; it 
should be left to itself toa certain extent. Let us 
have a strong Native Church in India, with no 
divisions.” 

The Rev. P. Biswas, Presbyterian, Faridpur : 

‘When I became a convert, I had the idea that it 
was the duty of the foreign churches to not only pay 
our native pastors, but to provide us with sacrament- 
al wine and everything else. Many converts have 
the same idea. The early missions could not be self- 
supporting, but the time has come when the Native 
Church should begin to support itself.” 

The Rev. J. L. Phillips, of the American 
Free Baptist Mission, read an interesting paper 
on Work among the Aboriginal Tribes and 
Lower Classes of Hindus, They were, he said, 
accessible, friendly, docile. . Their prevailing 
vice is intemperance. Native help should be 
more largely employed in working among the 
masses, and the converts should be encouraged 
to remain where they are and continue their 
former calling, and not be huddled together in 
the mission compounds, as formerly. It was 
stated that the great success of the American 


labors of native preachers. 
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Jaws was adopted. 
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DOMESTIC. FOREIGN. 7 An article that is at once 
Rews of the Week, ...-A sad accident occurred in New York on ....At Dublin last week Monday twenty-one SH ' I vccen Preserver 
Tuesday of last week in the school attached to | of the prisoners charged with conspiring to mur- UN ! 


WASHINGTON. 
In the Senate at the beginning of last week, 
after the passage of a bill granting a pension to 
the widow of the late Gen. G. K. Warren, the 


consideration of the Tariff Bill was resumed. 


The Sherman amendment to the metal schedule 
was modified and then adopted. On Tuesday, 
the 20th inst., a great number of amendments to 
the Tariff Bill were made, many being adopted, 
and the bill was finally passed by a vote ef 42 to 
19. On Wednesday the Army Appropriation 
Bill and the Fortifications Appropriation Bill were 
passed, The joint resolution to provide for the 
termination of the fishery articles of the Treaty 
of Washington was also adopted. On the same 
day a bill was passed appropriating $25,000 for 
the erection of a monument at Washington’s 
Headquarters, Newburg, N. Y. The Utah Bill was 
On the 22nd the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill was considered, and amendments fixing 
the limit of repairs of wooden ships at 20 per cent. 
of the cost of similar new vessels, and appropriat- 
ing $1,000,000 for engines and machinery for 
ironclads were adopted. The 
bill was passed on the next day and a number of 
other bills were briefly considered. On Saturday 
the Legislative Appropriation Bill was passed. 
Mr. Vest gave notice of an amendment to the 
Sundry Civil Bill appropriating #25,000 to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior two protect the game 
and improve the roads in the Yellowstone Park. 


..In the House, on Monday, the 19th, an 
endeavor was made, on the motion of Mr. Kelly, 
to suspend the rules and pars a bill reducing the 
internal revenue taxation ; but it was unsuccess- 
ful. In the contested election case of Cook 
against Cutts it was decided that the seat belonged 
to the contestant. On the 20th the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill was considered and the River 
and Harbor Appropriation Bill was reported. 
The former bill was further considered on Wednes- 
day and the Revenue Tariff Bill was received 
from the Senate. On the 22d inst. the Com- 
mittee of the Whole considered the Sundry Civil 
Bill and an amendment appealing the pre-emption 





the German Catholic Church of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. At three o'clock on the afternoon of 
that day a fire broke out in the building, while 
there were about 700 children in the different 
school rooms, 200 of whom were boys from five 
to twelve years of age. When the alarm was 
given a panic ensued in the rush for the exits, 
and one of the narrow stairways becoming over- 
crowded, the railing broke, and a large number 
of children fell to the floor below in a mass. 
Fifteen little girls lost their lives, and five other 
children were seriously and a number slightly 
wounded. No lives were lost by the fire, which 
was very soon checked. If the school building 
had been properly constructed no accident to 
life need have occurred. The Board of Educa- 
tion has, since this latest accident, awakened to 
to the necessity of stricter requirements in school 
building. It has also requested the superin- 
tendent of schools to see that the fire-drill is 
practiced, 


..The waters at Cincinnati and Louisville 
have been falling slowly and steadily during the 
past week. The distress, however, is great in 
both places, and additional phases of destitu- 
tion have manifested themselves as the water 
has receded, for the occupants of houses lately 
inundated have found that their food, furniture, 
clothing, etc. had been ruined by the action of 
the floods. While the Ohio has been falling the 
Mississippi has been rising, and grave fears are 
entertained at Memphia, Tenn., where the water 
has already attained a hight of nine inches 
the danger line. There is still a large 
amount of unmelted snow in the region of 
Manitoba, which may cause terrible floods when 
the thaw setsin. The work for the relief of the 
sufferers is being carried on actively throughout 
the country. 


above 


. Salmi Morse’s application for a mandamus 
to compel Mayor Edson to grant him a license for 
the New York theatre in which he proposed to 


| produce his Passion Play was denied last week 


was on the following day adopted, prohibiting 


the Secretary of the Interior from leasing any 
portion of the Yellowstone National Park. On 
Saturday the bill to prevent the importation of 
adulterated or spurious tea was amended and 


| interfering. 


passed. The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill | 


was also passed, 

..Commander Allen M. Reed, commanding 
the United States steamer ‘‘ Alliance,” reports 
from Key West, Fla., February 13th, that he left 
Aspinwall on the 29th of January. While at 
Aspinwall, about one-half of the officers went 
over the railroad to Panama, and their general 
report of the progress of the work on the ship 
canal is about the same as that of last year—viz., 
that great preparations are being made, but no 
excavations of any importance. The health of 
officers and men is reported to be good. 


..The Secretary of State received a letter 


on Friday last from Captain Hesse, commanding 


the steamer “ Valencia,” corroborating the. pub- 
lished accounts of the firing on that vessel in 
the port of Curagoa. No information has yet 
been received from the United States consul at 
Curacoa, who was on the “‘ Valencia” at the time 
of the occurrence. 


..The Department of State has received 
national Exhibition of Art will be held at Munich, 
Germany, from July Ist to October 15th, 1883, 
by the association of artists of that city, under 
the auspices of the Bavarian Government. 
American artists are invited to participate in the 
exhibition. 

...-The Secretary of the Interior has decided 
that public lands that have been settled upon in 
good faith should not be included within the 
limits of tracts withdrawn by executive order 
for Indian reservation purposes, even though 
formal entry has never been made prior to the 
withdrawal. 





..Lieutenant-commander Gorringe has ten- | 
dered his resignation as an officer of the United | 


States Navy, and it has been accepted by the 


President. Mr. Gorringe denies that he repre- 
sents English capitalists in his new enterprise of 
ship-building at Philadelphia. 

..-There was an international dog show in 
Washington, last week, in which over 400 dogs 
were entered, including some of the finest blood- 
ed animals in America and England. 


..The President has nominated for Civil 
Service Commissioners D. B. Eaton, of New 
York, John M. Gregory, of Illinois, and Leroy 
D. Thoman, of Ohio. 


.-The report of the select committee on the 
improvement of the Mississippi River was pre- 
sented to the House on Saturday last. 

«.-.The Senate Committee on Commerce has 
ordered a favorable report upon the Shipping 
Bill to be made to the Senate. 

.. The President has approved the Japanese 
Indemnity Fund Bill. 


ee _. | Superior Court. 
A provision in the same bill | 


by Judge Ingraham in Special Term of the 
Mr. Morse thereupon decided 
to produce the play without license, and ap- 
plied for an injunction to prevent the police from 
This was denied, and the dress 
rehearsa] on Saturday night was stopped, and 
Mr. Morse was arreated upen charge of violating 
the Theatrical Act. He was paroled to appear 
on Monday. 


..Washington’s Birthday was celebrated 
quietly in New York. The surviving veterans of 
1812 were entertained handsomely at a banquet 
by Dahigren Post of the Grand Army. The 
Order of American Mechanics had a meeting at 
Cooper Union. The association which built the 
monument to André’s captors enjoyed an annual 
banquet. 


..-.The elopement of Miss Katherine Loril- 
lard Kernochan and Mr. Herbert C. Pell, 
and their subsequent marriage in the chapel of 
St. Augustine Church, on East Houston Street, 
on the afternoon of Washington's Birthday, 
caused considerable excitement in 
circles of New York. 


the society 


.-The Ship Carpenters’ and Calkers’ Asso- 
ciation of Camden, N. J., has given notice to the 
shipbuilders that they will strike on April 23d 
for an advance of their wages from $3 to $3.25 


per day, unless their demand for increase is, in 
efticial information to the effect that an Inter- | 


the meantime, complied with. 


..The steamer ‘‘Queen,” of the National 
line arrived on Saturday last, having on board 
a number of animals for Adam Forepaugh’s 
circus. Three thoroughbred horses and an 
ostrich died during the voyage, which 
unusually stormy. 


was 


.-Indignant at the laying of railroad 
tracks through certain streets of Chicago, the 
people on Friday last tore up 500 feet. Quite a 
disturbance followed, which was quelled by the 
police, but no arrests were made. 


.-The Augustinian Society, an institution 
formed to receive deposits of Roman Catholics 
in Lawrence, Mass., has failed under the same 
conditions as marked that of Archbishop Pur- 
cell, in Cincinnati. 


. -The steamship ‘‘Morro Castle,” of the Clyde 
line, running between New York and Charleston, 
8. C,, was burned at Charleston on Wednesday 
last. The losson the vessel is #200,000; on the 
cargo, #70,000. 


..At Sing Sing, New York, twenty-eight of 
the foundrymen struck work last Wednesday. 
Attacks were made on the prisoners who refused 
to lead strikes, and several men and two helpers 
were injured. 


.-The convicts in the penitentiary at Jeffer- 








son City, Mo., on Friday last, set fire to the jail | 


and attempted to escape. ‘They were overpow- 
ered, but property worth 300,000 was destroyed, 


..The detention of 6ceah ttediners by the | 


recent heavy weather has interfered 
with the dispatch of the mails, and the accumu- 


lations of freight for Europe are considerable. 


der government officials were committed for 
trial. Joseph Smith turned informer. The next 
day all the prisoners charged with murd«r were 
again brought up, to hear the formal reading of 
the depositions taken in the case. The private 
inquiry into the case has since then 
been continued. It was reported that ‘*‘Num- 
ber One” was General McAdaras; but he has 
emphatically denied the accusation, and has 
telegraphed from Paris to Mr. Trevelyan, chief 
secretary for Ireland, inviting the most rigid 
scrutiny of his actions. Since the disclosures 
made by Carey, a number of Irish-Americans and 
farmers’ sons in counties Aramagh, Monaghan, 
and Louth have been secretly leaving Ireland for 
America. It is said that documents connected 
with the Land League, affording a clue as to the 
manner of disposal of the Land League funds, are 
in the hands of the Government, and that Carey 
can and will make such disclosures as will bring 
the leaders of the League within the reach of the 
law. For the first time in many years the 


| Government has approved the calling out of the 


Irish militia for the usual] training. 


..During the past week the British Parlia- 
ment has given its chief consideration to the 
Irish question. In the House of Commons 
notice was given, on behalf of Mr. Gorst, that, 
in view of the confession of the assassins in Lre- 
land, he would move an amendment to the ad- 
dress in answer to the speech from the Throne, 
that no further concessions be made to lawless 
agitation. Sir William Harcourt earnestly denied 
that there was any communication between the 
Government and the “ suspects” in Kilmainham 
jail, except through Mr. Forster. Against the 
accusations of the latter Mr. Parnell declined to 
reply, though he charged Mr. Forster with hav- 
ing asked him to disclose the secrets of his asso- 
ciates. Mr. Parnell attacked the governmental 
policy in Ireland, and Mr. Trevelyan replied in 
vindication of the same. Mr. Gorst’s amend- 
ment was then defeated, the Home Rulers not 
voting. It is rumored that Mr. Justin McCarthy 
has written to Mr. Forster informing him that he 
will personally attack him during the speech 
which he intends to make in the House of Com- 
mons. A committee is to be appointed to inquire 
as to the expediency of the construction of a 
Channel] tunnel. 


..Prime Minister Ferry has submitted to 
President Grévy a complete list of the members 
of the new cabinet, which is composed as fol- 
lows: M. Ferry, Prime Minister and Minister of 
Public Instruction ; M. Challemel-Lacour, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
Minister of the Interior; M. Martin-Feuillée, 
Minister of Justice; M. Charles Brun, Minister 
of Marine; M. Meline, Minister of Agriculture ; 
M. Herisson, Minister of Commerce; M. Coch- 
ery, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs; M. Ray- 
nal, Minister of Public Works ; M. Tirard, Min- 
ister of Finance ; Genera] Thibaudin, Minister 
of War. The Gambettist journals are said to 
be favorable to this cabinet. M. Ferry explained 
the program of the ministry and solicited the 
confidence of the country. The Chamber of 
Deputies passed a vote of confidence. On Sat- 
urday a decree was gazetted enforcing the law 
of 1834 depriving princes of their military 
posts. The Duc de Chartres and the Duc d’Alen- 
con were alone affected by the enforcement of 
the law. General Thibaudin, the Minister of 
War, said public opinion demanded the adoption 
of a measure placing the Orleans princes on the 
retired list, 


.. The French flag is flying on the northwest 
coast of Madagascar. The natives are very much 
irritated and the prime minister has begged the 
foreign residents of Tamatave not to venture 
into the interior. The French admiral has been 
ordered to suppress rigorously any attempt to 
resist the rights of France on the island. 


.. The first installment, 1,000 marks, of the 
German fund for the relief of the sufferers by 
the floods in the Ohio Valley, was sent from 
Berlin, on Friday last, to this country. 


..Fourteen bishops have been summoned be- 
fore the French Council of State, for publishing a 
Papal decree placing certain treatises on educa- 
tion in the Index Expurgatorius, 


.. The Director-General] of the Cuban Treas- 
ury is endeavoring upon his own responsibility to 
collect taxes with an enormous increase upon the 
lawful rates. 


..-Mr. Lowell, the American minister to 
England, held a reception last Thursday at the 
embassy in London in honor of Washington's 
Birthday. 


AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Colds 
Hoarseness, and otber affections of the Throat 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoc. Porter's 
Carative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family shotild be without a botfle in the 
house. It is.only 25 cents and will bé found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
above complaints It is for sale by all Drug- 
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CASTING THE FIRST STONE. 


Protestants, beware! The temptation 
is now strong upon you again to fling gibes 
at your Roman Catholic brethren for their 
second sad financial collapse, which has this 
jast week become public, By a misadven- 
ture in religious banking, not so long ago as 
to be forgotten, the Arehdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati suffered shame‘and Catholic de- 
positors suffered the loss of millions of 
money. It now appears that a similar dis- 
aster has long been .brewing in Massa- 
chusetts, and the storm has burst with a 
prospective loss of five hundred thousand 
dollars, paid in by depositors, and to a great 
extent squandered on the erection of eccle- 
siastical buildings and the support of 
schools. The loss falls largely on small 
depositors, factory girls and others, num- 
bers of whom had put into this ecclesiasti- 
cal bank all of their savings, a few hundred 
or a few thousand dollars. 

That all this style of financiering was 
wrong, very wrong, is beyond question. It 
is beyond question that it was bound to fail. 
Interest cannot be paid on deposits unless 
interest is earned; and churches and schools 
and monasteries do not pay an income, they 
absorb one. The Cincinnati collapse proved 
that; and the Catholic authorities had 
found that out before this last failure, and a 
year ago the Cincinnati Provincial .Coun- 
cil forbade its priests to do any such bank- 


Wildcat banking is reprehensible énough ; 
but the Cincinnati and Lawrence scandals 








| do not prove anything in particular against 


the Roman Catholic Church. There is no 
evidence of any intended dishonesty, of 
anything worse than financial incompe- 
tency. The priests, doubtless, thought they 
were doing a good thing for their parishion- 
ers. They meant well. Such immense 
failures were possible because the Roman 
Catholic Church has in it a very great num- 
ber of the poor and ignorant, who are and 
ought to be very much under the influence 
of their clergy. That influence is, on the 
whole, decidedly beneficial. It is bad in 
almost nothing except in its lack of faith, 
such as Protestants have, in the spiritual pow- 
er of truth. This explains their unwillingness 


to have their children educated in secular | 
Such financial failures should not | 


schools, 
be used against Catholicism. There are too 
many Protestant scandals to make it safe 
for us to be uncharitable. 
fact that secular banking shows some colos- 
sal failures—at least, in New Jersey—and 
that, too, where the integrity, not the intel- 
ligence, of the officers, often members of 
Protestant churches was at fault; there are 
innumerable cases of miserable financicring 
by Protestant churches which have run 
into heavy debts and then compromised or 
repudiated them, to the infinite scandal of 
the cause. 


We all know such cases. Glass 


houses abound, Protestants have a great 
many. The Catholics have some big ones. 


And secular bankers in the state prison of 
Trenton cannot throw many stones at the 
Purcells of Cincinnati or the Augustinians 
of Lawrence. 

_ 


THE IRISH ASSASSINS. 


What promised to remain an insoluble 
mystery, which only the Day of Judg- 
ment would reveal, is now being unfolded 
in all its awful details, in the Dublin Courts, 
and the assassins of Lord Cavendish and 
Under-Secretary Burke, in Phoenix Park, 
will inevitably meet the fate which such 
deadly enemies of order and society de- 
serve. It is a homely saying that ‘“‘ murder 
will out.” It is hard to cover it up so care- 
fully that it cannot be uncovered. Out- 
ward traces of it may be entirely lost; but 
in the conscience it is a ‘‘damned spot” 
that will not out. Either the fearful work- 
ing of the inward monitor or the base de- 
sire of reward induced one of the arch- 
conspirators against England and Ireland 
to turn informer, and, with the evidence of 
Carey, the prosecution is laying bare the 
whole fiendish plot. With the main facts 
in possession of the public, a mass of cor- 
roborative testimony comes 
naturally to the surface. It isa ghastly 
fact that one of these assassins, Carey, 
should be the first to send a letter of con- 
dolence to Under-Secretary Burke's sister. 

Horrible as these Phenix Park murders 
are, as they are now revealed to us, it is of 
greater concern to know that Irishmen have 
been banded together for just such pur- 
poses. Some of these murderous fiends 
have been detected and have suffered the 
merciful penalty of the law; for however 
revolting it may be to take life, even legally, 
it is wise and right and necessary to take it 
for the safety of society. The English 





easily and 


Government is, - undoubtedly, using severe | 


measures; but severe measures are now the 
condition of order and government. As the 
London Times remarks, the ‘principal 
Irish business just now is to put down 


organized Trish rufflanism,” and it is not by | 


showing sympathy with these ruffians that 


such men as Davitt and Parnell are aiding | 


the Irish cause. The men who with cruel am- 
putation knives butchered the representa- 
tives of government in Ireland are the worst 
of traitors to Irish interests. The English 
Cabinet was doing for Ireland acts of justice 


and relief which no previous administra- | 


tion had attempted, and it showed its de- 


sign and intention to right Ireland’s griev- | 


ances, which were real and crying, to the | ee 
| court since I have been connected with it than 


utmost of its ability. In return, it got the 


rank ingratitude of those whom it be- | 


friended, or, at least, of their trusted lead- 
ers. Organized resistance to law and order 
must now be put down before the govern- 


of its ameliatory policy. We are glad to 
know that the stringent legislation which 
the assassinations made necessary is gradu- 
ally decreasing the crimes against persons 
and property. For the first four months 
of 1882 the number of such crimes was 125; 





Apart from the | 











for the second it was 79; while for the last 
it was only 14. 

Organized resistance under the circum- 
stances is organized folly. England pos- 
sesses the power to put it down and punish 
it, and it is resolved to use it, Ireland is 


not ready, it is not fit to govern itself. It | 


must be ruled by a steady, if necessary, an 
iron hand. If it would be rid of oppressive 
measures, it must co-operate with Mr. Glad- 
stone in removing the necessity for them. 
But we are persuaded that the London 
Times is right when it says: ‘It is the fact 
of our rule, not the manner of it, which lies 
at the root of the huge mass of hostility or 
sullenness that we have to encounter.” 
Irishmen may not be able entirely to conquer 
this antipathy; but they ought to be wise 
enough and good enough to see and serve 
their own interests. 
_— e 


FELONS IN HIGH LIFE. 


lv is only about six weeks since the 
people of Jersey City, especially the de- 
positors, were startled with the information 
that the City Bank and the Fifth Ward 
Savings Bank of that city were hopelessly 
insolvent, as the consequence of the dis- 
honesty and embezzlements of bank officials. 
Garret S. Brice, an old resident of Jersey 
City and socially and religiously holding a 
high standing among the people, was the 
president of the City Bank and the treasurer 
of the Savings Bank. Mr. Edward E. Shaw, 
who is the son-in-law of Mr. Brice, was the 
cashier of the City Bank, and he was an- 
other gentleman of good repute and high 
social standing, and withal lived in fine 
style. Mr. John L. Beach was the book- 
keeper of the City Bank, and, like his 
associates, he bore a good character. 

Last week, however, these hitherto hon- 
orable gentlemen stood before Judge Gar- 
retson, of the Court of General Sessions in 
Jersey City, as felons in high life, charged 
with a series of crimes in stealing the funds 
of both banks, in the commission of which 
they had been conspirators. Knowing that 
they were guilty and that the proof would 
establish this fact, they confessed their 
guilt, and thus saved the state from the ex- 
pense of convicting them by atrial. This 
left nothing for the court to do, but to sen- 
tence them to imprisonment in the state 
prison, at hard labor—Brice for ten years 
and the other two for shorter periods. 

These felons in high life will swell the 
list of similar felons who are already serv- 
ing out their time in the state prison of New 
Jersey. Mr. Oscar Baldwin, the former 
cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank of New- 
ark, is there under a sentence for fifteen 
years. Mr. Klennen, the former cashier of 
the Hoboken Bank, is also there for ten 
years. And several other county or bank 
officers, who once occupied high positions 
in society, are now in the New Jersey state 
prison, paying the penalty for their crimes. 
The whole number, including those sen- 
tenced last week, cannot be much short of 
a dozen. We do not mean to intimate that 
New Jersey morals among gentlemen are ina 
specially bad way, as compared with other 
states; yet it is a fact that defalcations, em- 
bezzlements, and outrageous swindlings 
have in the past few years occurred in that 
state with startling frequency, and this, too, 
notwithstanding New Jersey justice is pro- 
verbially swift and energetic. 

It is sad to think of the spectacle pre- 
sented by men who have moved in the 
better walks of life, who have enjoyed the 
confidence and respect of the community, 
who have held important officials trusts, 
but who have betrayed these trusts, com- 
mitted high crimes, ruined themselves, dis- 
graced and blasted their families, and 
brought serious evil upon others. Judge 
Garretson, in pronouncing sentence upon 
Brice and those associated with him in 
crime, said: 

““No sadder duty has been imposed on this 


that which we are now called upon to preform. 
The defendants have been known to the mem- 
bers of the court for years and have enjoyed the 


| respect and confidence of the community. Yet 
| they have betrayed their trusts and have ruined 
ment can even contemplate the resumption | 


two banks and made many homes and families 
desolate. There is nothing the court can say 
that will add to or take from the terror of the 
sentence,” 

We can well understand how the Judge, 
who had known these men and supposed 
them to be gentlemen of the strictest up- 








rightness and integrity, should be almost 
appalled at their folly, their madness, and 
their wickedness. If the story of their 


| criminality were told in all its details, it 


would be found that it had a beginning, 
probably, in a comparatively small way, 
and that, once entered upon by the first de. 
parture from right, it gradually grew in 
strength, and in the circumstances which 
seemed to necessitate its continuance, and 
thus kept advancing them from step to 
step, till it, at last, culminated in their own 
ruin, This is the usual course with those 
who take the first step aside from the right 
path and get on the wrong track. They 
may not intend to take the second step; but 
the probability is that they will do so, and 
this probability increases with every step 
taken, There never was a truer or more 
philosophical statement of the way in which 
men morally ruin themselves alike for this 
world and the next than that made by the 
Apostle James. These are his words: ‘ But 
every man is tempted when he is drawn 
away by his own lust and enticed. Then, 
when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” 
-_ 


PRUSSIA AND THE POPE 


Tue Vatican has an advantage in the ne- 
gotiations with Germany. Though the 
Church was suffering terribly under the 
operation of the Falk Laws, it was not the 
first to propose modification of them. 
When Bismarck had been deserted by his 
natural supporters in the Reichstag, and 
wished to forma new combination, he re- 
solved to offer concessions to the Vatican, 
to gain the adherence of the clerical party. 
Not only were modifications, so great as 
almost to change the whole character of 
the laws, made, but the Goyernment 
adopted a most liberal policy of enforce- 
ment, and under this favorable turn of af- 
fairsthe Church has been rapidly rehabili- 
tating itself. 

The position of the Vatican respecting 
the present negotiations is a bold and ex- 
acting one. It seems to believe that Prus- 
sia has greater interests at stake in the prac- 
tical annulment of its repressive or regula- 
tive measures than the Church has; and 
the Pope tries to impress the Emperor with 
the thought that by the repeal of the Falk 
Laws a lasting benefit would result to the 
state. 

Those in Germany who ardently support- 
ed the stern policy of Bismarck in the days 
of the Falk ministry must either concede 
that these laws were wrong, or, at least, in- 
expedient, or they must regard every con- 
cession to the Vatican as of grace, and not 
of justice; and it would not be strange if 
they view with amazement and apprehen- 
sion the stiff demands of the Pope and the 
yielding temper of the Emperor, 

The Socialistic scare has, doubtless, influ- 
enced the Government not a little in offer- 
ing further favor to the Churchas a correct- 
ive force. We may say nothing of the 
justice of the Church’s demands. It ac- 
cepts a subsidy from the state and must 
submit to all reasonable demands of the 
subsidizing power. The state has the right, 
unquestionably, to see that its money is not 
spent in opposition to its own views of its 
interests and of the welfare of society. A 
free church makes a free state. How long 
will it take Europe to learn thig? 

<-> 


THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 





Tur Civil Service Law, passed by Congress 
some weeks since, authorizes the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint three persons, not more than two 
of whom shall be adherents of the same 
political party, as Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, removable at his pleasure, and also 
designates the powers and duties of these 
commissioners. This law is not compulsory, 
but simply permissive; and, hence, the 
President might have defeated it altogether 
by simply omitting to take any action un- 
der it. Noone has supposed, in view of 
what he said in his Message, that such 
would be his policy; and yet the friends of 
this reform have been watching and waiting 
for the appointment of these commissioners, 
regarding the action of the President on this 
subject as an indication of his intention in 
regard to the execution of the law. 
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Last week the names of Mr. Dorman B. | 
Eaton, of this city, Mr. John M. Gregory, 
of Illinois, and Mr. Leroy D. Thoman, of | 
Ohio, were sent to the Senate, as the Presi- | 
dent’s selection for this important service. | 
No one, surely, will hesitatea moment as to 
the wisdom of appointing Mr. Eaton. Mr. | 
Eaton has, probably, given more study to | 
the subject and written more in regard to 
it than any other man in the country. It is 
well understood that he drafted the bill 
which, under the name of the Pendleton 
Bill, has now, with slight modifications, be- 
come alaw. He is himself an able lawyer 
and a thoroughgoing believer in the prin- 
«ciples embodied in this law. He was, in 
1873, appointed by President Grant as a 
member of the Civil Service Commission 
then authorized by law, and, when Mr. 
George William Curtis resigned, he became 
its chairman. We cannot think of aman in 
the whole country who is better fitted for 
the position, and we have no doubt that he 
will give to the service the very best exer- 
The politicians will 
not be able to turn him to the right or the 


cise of his powers. 


left. The President has done more than 
well in this selection. He has done the very 
best thing that he could do, and, in so do- 
ing, given proof that he means to give the 
machinery of the law a fair trial. 

The other two gentlemen, though less 
known to the country than Mr. Eaton in 
connection with Civil Service Reform, seem 
to be entirely 
ments. Mr. Gregory, who was a clergy- 
man and is now a member of the Illinois 
State Board of Health, is a thorough be- 
liever in the necessity and practicabilty of 
the reform; and the same is true of Mr. 
Thoman, of Ohio, the Democratic member 
of the Commission, who was warmly com- 
mended to the President by Senator Pendle- 
ton. 

The members of this Commission fairly 
represent the prevailing sentiment of the 
country and have the strongest motives to 
do their best in making the law a success. 
The so-called * practical politicians” will 
not be able to tamper with them, or ‘‘fix” 
things so as to suit their own purposes, and 
make the law as nearly a failure as possi- 
ble. The President in the appointment 
has given good assurance that he does not 
mean to play any game with the law, and 
that, during his Administration, at least, 
Civil Service Reform will be put to the 
practical test which it prescribes. This is 
a great change brought about within a few 
yéars, mainly since the shooting and death 
of President Garfield. That terrible trag- 
edy, in the circumstances which preceded 
and surrounded it, taught the people a 
lesson which they greatly needed to learn, 
and will not be likely soon to unlearn. 
They saw, as they had not seen before, the 
horrible evils of the ‘spoils system” in 
dispensing the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, and determined that the system 
should come to anend. The public senti- 
ment thus created constitutes the great 
reason why Congress has been moved to 
action. The members of Congress, whether 
believing in the reform or not, dare not 
deny this sentiment. 


unexceptionable appoint- 


It is well, however, to remember that the 
work of establishing the reform asa realized 
and practical fact is by no means yet com- 
pleted. Itis rather just beginning. The 
law itself does not cover the whole field 
of subordinate appointments, although it 
may, at the option of the President, be ex- 
tended beyond the limits expressly specified. 
It was not thought best in the outset to 
attempt too much, lest the effort might 
be overburdened with the magnitude of 
the work to be done; and, hence, the 
law, except as its operation may be ex- 
tended by the President, is confined to 
those customs districts and post-offices 
where the whole number of clerks and per- 
sons in the employment of the Government 
shall be as many as fifty. This, which for 
the present is the field of operation, em- 
braces the appointments in all the large 
cities of the country. The success of the 
plan here will lead to a widening of the field 
and in the end make it applicable to the 
whole subordinate civil service of the 
country; and until this is secured and be- 
come an established fixture in law and in 
the practice of the Government the reform 
will not have gained its whole purpose. 


The “practical politicians” are for the 


time being, awed in the presence of a pub- 

lic sentiment which they cannot resist; but 
they are very far from betng converted. 

There is no hope of their conversion, since 
Civil Service Reform means the destruction 
of their power and the end of their peculiar 
system of manipulating elections. They 
want offices at their control and for them- 
selves or their favorites, as an indispens- 
able supplement to “machine” politics. 

Take from them the offices, and their trade 
will, for the most part, cease to be a pay- 
ing business; andthey will abandon it, from 
sheer necessity, greatly to the relief of the 
country. The friends of Civil Service Re- 
form must, henee, be vigilant and persistent, 
and keep up the fight til] ultimate and com- 
plete victory shall crown the effort, and the 
‘*spoils system” be so thoroughly dead in 
this country that it will be a thing of the 
past and not at all of the present. Much 
work yet remains to be done in order to 
make the principles of the reform an estab- 
lished fixture in the administrative policy of 
the Government. 


aan 


DENOMINATIONS AND SECTS. 


Tue two words are used to mean the same 
thing. They are applied to the same objects. 
The Congregational denomination, the 
Presbyterian denomination, the Episcopal 
denomination are the same with the Con- 
gregational sect, the Presbyterian sect, the 
Episcopal sect. There is just this differ- 
ence in the use of the two words. Denom- 
ination is the longer, and in that proportion 
the softer word of the two. It does not 
seem to convey the hard, sharp sense of 
reproach or confession which is in the word 
sect. 

The word sect is short for section. It is 
a portion cut out, limited, separated by 
lines from the whole. A sect is a section, 
cut, limited, separated by divisive lines from 
other sections of the Universal Church. It 
does not recognize the other portions as 
equal to itself and, perhaps, does not fellow- 
ship them at all. Not all sects take the 
extreme course of cutting themselves off 
from, they are satisfied with cutting them- 
selves out in, the Church of Christ. But 
there are large portions of the Baptist, 
Lutheran, Episcopalian, and other sects 
which shamelessly deny the fellowship of 
the ministry, sacraments and communion of 
the rest of the Church, and, by declaring 
themselves alone to be the Church, proclaim 
themselves not divisions of, but divisions 
from the Universal Church. 

It is a subconscious confession of the sin 
of sect which leads its supporters to avoid 
the word sect and use in its place denomi- 
nation. But this latter word has no dis- 
tinctive meaning. It denotes only name. 
But name of what? Name, of course, of a 
division, a sect. It sounds better, however, 
to say that I belong to the Congregational, 
the Methodist name, than to the sect so 
called. You seem thus to get, by the 
sleight of a word, just a little further re- 
moved from what when called by its own 
square designation cannot be otherwise than 
somewhat offensive. The word = de- 
nomination is a mere euphemism. One 
does not object to frankly  ac- 
knowledging that he belongs to the 
Republican or Democratic Party, and does 
not feel that the fact of division in politics 
needs to be covered up by saying that he 
belongs to the Republican or Democratic 
name. But when we come into the sacred 
Church of Christ, which the jealousies and 
ambitions and failing charity of believers 
have divided into similar parties or sects, 
we unconsciously dislike to acknowledge 
the fact; we do not like to call parties 
parties, sects sects; we prefer to apply the 
word denomination, meaning title, designa- 
tion, name, to them, hoping thus to escape 
our own self-condemnation. What wonder 
when we have ever before us the last 
prayer of our Lord, ‘‘that they may be 
one.” 

— —_ - 

Mr. Saust Morse thinks that the mayor of 
this city has no discretion in granting licenses 
for places of amusement, if the requisite license 





fee is offered. Judge Ingraham thinks that he 
has such a discretion and that it is not the 
province of courts to interfere with him in ite 
exercise, He, hence, refused to issue a manda- 
mus to compel the mayor to grant Mr. Morse a 
license to produce the Passion Play, and thereby 





outrage the moral and religions sense of all 
decent people. 


° ° 
Editorial Hotes. 
We said last week that the Republican mem- 
bers of the two houses of Congress, being the 
majority in each house, should not fail of pass- 
ing a law for the reduction of taxes before the 
adjournment, sweeping away all the internal | 
revenue taxes, with the exception of those on 
distilled and fermented liquors and tobacco, and 
readjusting and reducing our tariff taxes, 80 as 
to take off, at least, sixty million dollars from 
the public burden, Since then the Senate has 
passed a bil] for this purpose; and now the 
question is whether the House of Representa- 
tives will concur with the bill, or, in the event of 
non-concurrence, ask fora conference committee 
of the two houses, by which the bill may 
be so modified 
of both or let tax reduction fail altogether 
for this 
writing this question is undetermined, The 


as to secure the approval 


session of Congress, At this 


fate of the Republican Party at the next elec- 
tion hangs upon this question more than upon 
any other, and, if Congress adjourns without 
giving the people the relief they demand, the 
Republican Party will and should go out of 
power. The indignation awakened by this fail- 
ure will justly blast its prospects, Pass the 
Senate bill, gentlemen, as it ia, or have a confer- 
ence committee to modify it, so that it can be 
promptly passed by both houses. Do one or the 
other. Nothing can be more fatal to the Repub- 
lican Party than the failure to do so, The 
session is just at ite close and this is no time 
for Republicans to commit suicide by wrangling 
with each other. The universal cry of the peo- 
ple is for tax reform in the way of reduction. 
This cry, if unheeded, means defeat to the Re- 
publican Party. 

Justice to the East Tennessee Wesleyan Univers- 
ity and ite president requires that Dr. Spence’s 
reply to the Rev. D. M. Wilson's damaging 
statements, printed in our issue of January 18th, 
be published. We regret extremely that Dr. 
Spence’s article was overlooked. We would have 
printed it at once, if it had not been mislaid. He 
denies, it will be seen, Mr. Wilson's statement 
that the normal] department in which, as the con- 
dition of the Government grant, colored students 
were to be educated, never had “ even an existence 
in embryo.” Much depeads on what is meant 
by ‘existence in embryo.” Certainly no normal 
department was ever established. This is evi- 
dently what Mr. Wilson had in mind, for in the 
next sentence to the one Dr. Spence quotes he 
adds that the reason assigned in that a suffi- 
cient number of colored students never applied to 
“justify the trustees in establishing the depart- 
ment.” We do not understand him to deny that 
plans for such a department were prepared. 
President Cobleigh said, in 1871, _ that, 
while “‘ provision " had been ‘* made for opening,” 
when required, ‘‘ a normal school,” no such de- 
partment had “been opened yet,” because “ no 
colored student has ever knocked at the door for 
admission.” And then he added: ‘ The trust- 
ees intend, in good faith, to provide for all such 
students whenever enough apply to warrant the 
opening of such department.” Right here the 
question of good faith comes in. Dr. Spence 
tells us, in his reply, that the written agreement 
with the War Department “ provided that a 
normal department should be established [Italics 
ours] for the training of teachers, to be open 
alike to black and white.” We have seen that 
the department had not been opened as late as 
1871, and would only be opened, according to Dr. 
Cobleigh, after a sufficient number of colored stu- 
dents applied. The University could have shown 
its good faith by at once opening and equip- 
pirg such a department, in accordance with its 
agreement with the Government. If it had 
wanted colored students, no sane man doubts 
that it could have got them. 


Presipent Spence says Mr. Wilson makes a 
“singularly reckless statement” in declaring 
that ‘‘neither the catalogue nor the newspaper 
advertisements of 1868 made any allusion to a 
normal department,” and he proceeds to quote 
from a catalogue of that year an announcement 
of the renting of rooms for such a department. 
Here is an issue which either involves a falsehood 
or a mistake. Mr. Wilson, in a letter to us, dated 
a month sfter his communication was written, 
though before it was published, repests the state- 


follows : 


reference or allusion to a Normal Department. 





> 


ment of his article and gives particulars, as | 


In 1968, the next year, the catalogue contained no 


When, on June 84, 1870, Lieut, Henry H. Kuhn was 
with ua, as the representative of the United States 
Government, to examine into my charges against 
the University, the point was made by me that the 
entire omission of allusion to a Normal Department 
in that catalogue was conclusive evidence of bad | ple there may be right ; but they must suffer and 


faith on the part of the College, or University, as it 
had then been named, In our three hours’ session 
this was one point that was before us. Dr, Cob- 
leigh was then president, and on hand and able, if 
any one could be able, to clear up the mystery. 
Why was nothing said in the catalogue of 1863 of a 
“Normal Department”? Dr. Cobieigh said it was 
4 the catalogue had been made up by him- 
self, when away from the vicinity, . . . inthe 
Summer of 1868. 

Was Mr. Wilson mistaken in the year? If so, 
what year was it? Dr. Spence says the catalogue 
of 1868 had the notice and adds that the cata- 
logue for “seven consecutive years” had it. 
We must await an appeal to the catalogues to de: 
termine the fact. Meantime, Dr. Spence's inti- 
mations that Mr, Wilson's reputation in Athens, 
Tenn., is not high need not weigh with our 
readers. He is quite as favorably known in the 
East as his accuser. 
“Turner are,” says The Congregationalist, 
“ twenty-five of the leading and moat commanding 
pulpits of our denomination in New England va- 
cantand inquiring for pastors.” It says that they 
can only be filled by making a vacancy elsewhere, 
This suggesta two or three thoughts, In the first 
place, there is a magnificent opportunity, there 
are grand prizes for bright young men in the 
pulpit, Again, any inquisitorial policy which 
keeps ingennous and honest Christian young 
men out of the ministry, by imposing un- 
necessary dogmatic conditions, is suicidal, Ex- 
Professor J. H. Thayer, of Andover, says: 

“Tam not speaking wholly in ignorance when I 

say that among the considerations which keep men 
of high promise and consecration from entering 
our seminares is the uncertainty whether they will 
be able, at the close of the course, to come up to the 
somewhat capricious requirements for licensure and 
installation. Nor does this necessarily argue either 
a want of humility or of spiritual earnestness in such 
men. They know enough not to know several things 
on which the average minister has been accustomed 
to make unhesitating assertions.” 
And to impose their acceptance, too. Finally, 
Congregationalists strangely fail to see what a 
field is open to them in seeking a pastor, There 
is no good reason why they should not as freely 
call a pastor from a Methodist or a Baptint 
church or from a Presbyterian, In the case of 
the Methodists there is absolutely no difference 
of faith. In the case of the Baptists it is only 
a question of one ordinance ; and, we should like 
to see some courageous church call a Baptist 
minister, telling him that, if he did not care to 
sprinkle converts or infants, a neighboring min- 
ister might be called in, while he should confine 
himself to the ministry of the Word. 


A PREACHER among the Seventh Day Advent- 
iste, whose venerable years, as well as his office, 
justify the designation of ‘‘ Elder,” writes us : 


TO THE Eprtor OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


Dear Sir:—1 have been very much interested in 
reading the editorials and editorial notes of your 
paper for several years past, and have been pleased 
with the candor manifested therein. In a lute isaue 
you speak of its being a hardship for Seventh Day 
people, who do not believe in the first day of the week 
as a day of rest and holy time, but do believe in Sat- 
urday for this purpose, to he compelled to keep 
Sunday as a day of rest, and you also say it is enough 
for the state to enforce rest on the first day of the 
week, a8 a matter of public policy, while let- 
ting the religious element of the Sabbath en- 
tirely alone. I also understand you to say that 
Seventh Day people should submit to what Is called 
these civil enactments or leave the community where 
they reside. This is 4 matter of great importance to 
me. For some thirty years I have observed the 
seventh day of the week asa day of rest, as God's 
holy day. I have done it in obedience to his plain 
commandment—‘ The seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God'—and also, in obedience to the 
same law, 1 have done my own work on the six 
working days, embracing the first day, ex*raordinaries 
excepted. 

Now, Mr. Editor, will you please inform me how 
this matter has nothing to do with religion. The 
great God of Heaven has revealed his will to man in 
all places and in ali times and says Obey my voice. 
Now, will it be pleasing in the sight of God for me 
to rest two days of the seven, one in obedience to 
God and one to please man, and by #o doing disobey 
God? I might leave the community, and retire to 
some lonely place in the earth, but the command says: 
Let your light shine before men, that they may see 
your good works. Is it not a good work to obey the 
voice of God, and that before men? A very worthy 
preacher once said to me thathe was passing a man 
who was tilling his corn-fleld on the first day of the 
week. On inquiry, he found him to be an honest 
man and keeping the Bible Sabbath. Seeing this 
man labor was his first conviction on the sub- 
ject and led the preacher to examine his Bible, which 
resulted in his keeping the fourth commandment, 
Daniel did not retire to some secret place to pray 
when civil law was against him; but, with his win. 
dow to his chamber open, he was heard to pray to 
his Father ip Heaven. He received the penalty and 
went into the lion’s den, and it all turned for the ad- 
vancement of truth. Now, if we have receive the 
| spoiling of our goods for laboring on the first day of 
the week in obedience to God, he can cause the 
wrath of man to praise him, 

Please give this a place in your worthy paper, 
if consistent. 








Kuper J. Brinoron. 
Battie Carex, Mics, 


We can only repeat w Elder Byington that it ix 
& great disadvantage to be in the minority. Peo- 
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submit. With the Seventh Day people it is a 
matter of religion and conscience. They must 
rest Saturday, and may, generally should work 
Sunday ; but the state has no quarrel with their 


| 


conscience and religion and no favor for the re- | 


ligion of the other citizens. All the state wants 
is that the citizens shall have one day in seven 
for rest ; not for religion. Which day it shall be 


the majority must decide ; but the law should be | 


very considerate of those whose conscience re- 
quires another day. They should be allowed to 
work Sunday if they do not disturb the rest of 
the majority. If they insist on so working as to 
interfere with the rest day of the majority, they 
must either move or be moved away. We are 


sorry, but there is no help for it. 


To an esteemed Boston correspondent, in regard 
to the taxation of church property, and to all 
others of like mind we have these things to say : 
1, That by “ public property ” we mean property 
which, as to its ownership, legal title, and direct 
control and to the nation, the 
state, the county, the town, or the city, as the 
Capitol at Washington, the State House in Boston, 
a county jail, or the City Hall of this city. The 
title to such property in vested in the people in 
their organized and political capacity, and they 


use, belongs 


hold it and use it through their legally con- 
stituted agents. 2. That by “ private property ” 
we mean property which, as to it’ ownership, 
legal title, and direct control and use, belongs to 
individuals, persons, or to civil corporations, 
created by law, which for the purposes of such 
ownership and control are considered as persons ; 
as, for example, the farm or store which John 
Smith owns and holds, or a banking building 
which a banking corporation owns and holds, 
8. That public property and private property are 
distinguished from each other by their differences 
in respect to the question of ownership, legal 
title, and direct control and use. 4. That, as a 


matter of fact, which nobody who knows 
anything on the subject will for a 
moment dispute, church property is not 


in this country owned and controlled by the na- 
tion, or the state, or the county, or the town, or 
the city ; but 
corporations 
representing 
There can be 


is owned and controlled by religious 
created by law, or by individuals 
and acting for such societies, 
no dispute on this question of fact. 
5. That, consequently, church property, existing 
in the form of lots and structures erected there- 
on, is, in the matter of ownership, legal title, and 
property; as 
much #o as that of a bank or a manufacturing 
company. It is marked by the essential facts 
which characterize private property in distine- 
6. That this 
private property, like other private property, 
should be taxed for the support of government, 


direct control and use, private 


tion from that which is public. 


unless the religious use thereof furnishes a good 
reason for its exemption. 7. That, if we assume 
such use to be such a reason, then, to be consist- 
ix one of the 
functions of the state to support and regulate the 


ent, we must also assume that it 
religion of its citizens, which is contrary to the 
fundamental principles af our political system. 
Exemption is indirect support; and, if we have 
exemption for the reason alleged, we may just as 
well have regulation for the same reason. There 
is no escaping this consequence without bad 
logic. 


Tue most abundant proof of the low state of 
morals among the Negroes of the South, even 
those who profess the most 
proof that there has been no re ligious progress 
among them since the war. Dr. Tucker's ad- 
dress on the condition of the Negroes at the 
last Church Congress has just been printed and 
contains some astonishing statements as to the 
He says: 


religion, is no 


morality in the worst sections, 


“In the midst of a prayer I have known them to 
steal from each other; and on the way home from a 
prayer-meeting they will rob any hen-roost that lies 
conveniently at hand, and this without any thought 
of sin against God and even without any percep- 
tion of an incongruity. The most pious Negro I 
know is one confined in a penitentiary for an atro- 
cious murder, who can see no especial sin against 
God in his crime, though he acknowledges an offense 
against man. He cannot be made to see that God 
must be angry with him and thinks all intimations 
to that effectin prayer or exhortation founded in 
personal dislike or prejudice, or because he is not 
well dressed and has a sore on his leg. Absolutely 
he cannot conceive of any other reason or motive 
for ‘taking part against him’ and imputing sin 
against God to his crime. 

“J have known a Negro preacher guilty of in- 
cest; another of habitual theft; a third with two 
wives, being married to neither; a fourth who wasa 
constant and most audacious liar, yet who were 
earnest and successful preachers. I could give 
names, dates, and witnesses for these and twenty 
other similar cases and it would be easy to find any 
required number more. Yet, the four men of whom 
I speak were not conscious of hypocrisy, and their 
known sins did not diminish their influence with 
their race. It was impossible to hear thei preach 
or pray and doubt their absolute sincerity.” 

As to the marriage relation, Dr. Tucker says: 

“In one county in Mississippi there were during 
twelve months 800 marriage licenses taken out in 
the county clerk’s office for white people. Accord- 
ing to the proportion of population, there would have 
been In the same time 1,200 or more for Negroes, 
There can be no legal marriage of ahy sort in Mis- 


| these things that I tell you to-night are but hints, I 
| dare not, I cannot tell the full truth before a mixed 





sissippi without @ license, There were actually 
taken out by colored people just three. . . . I 
know of whole neighborhoods, including hundreds of 
Negro families, where there is not one single legally 
married couple or couple not married, who stay 
faithful to each other beyond a few months, or a few 
years at most, often but a few weeks. And, if out 
of every five hundred Negro families one excepts a 
few dozen who are legally married, this statement 
will hold true for milliony of the colored people ; and 


audience.” 

The Southern Churchman publishes letters from 
five colored preachers in Mississippi and Louis- 
jana fully endorsing the truth of Dr. Tucker's 
account and declaring that the half cannot be 
told and that moral character is not held the 
standard for churchmembership. Then missions 
in the South need to be carried on with desper- 
ate earnestness, 


WE referred lately to Bishop Ellicott’s evidence 
that the world is growing worse. In his ‘‘ Autobi- 
ography” Renan gives a proof in the same direc- 
tion a hundredfold better than all which the 
Bishop has to say. Ithas todo with the decay 
of old politeness, ‘* First first 
served” is the motto of modern selfishness. He 
Rays : 


style come 


“ To observe, in a form of society no longer based 
upon politeness, the rules of good manners and re- 
fined feelings, as they existed in other days, would 
be to play the part of a veritable simpleton, for which 
no one would thank you. As soon as a person finds 
himself pressed forward by any one who wishes to 
getin front of him, the old rule would be to step 
back, and say, with a dignified air: ‘ Pass on, sir.’ 
Bat it is certain that he who might act upon this 
rule in the matter of an omnibus, for instance, 
would be the victim of his deference, and I doubt 
whether he would not regarded as failing to 
observe the proper rule of precedence in a crowd, 
In railway traveling, again, how many people are 
there who feel that rushing forward to get the best 
places is an act of the grossest rudeness? In short, 
our democratic doctrines exclude politeness, I have 
long since given up making use of the omnibuses, 
The conductors have come to regard me as a man 
who had no serious intention to travel by their 
vehicles, In the case of a railway journey, I always 
get the last place unless I happen to be under the 
special protection of a station-master.” 


be 


While much might be said on the other side, 
especially as to the bearing on this subject of a 
better sense of rights and democracy 
among a class of people whose former place was 
a cringing servility, it is yet true that in some 
points the decay of politeness (not among ac- 
quaintances, but where strangers jostle strangers) 
is marked and painful. 


equal 


Especially is this alarm- 
ing in the smaller deference paid to women in 
our public conveyances. In our horse-cars and 


elevated railroad cars may every day be seen 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





a number of women standing while a dozen or 
more men, by retaining their seats, make public 
confession that they are no gentlemen. 


Tue British Parliament, in dealing with the 





case of Mr. Bradlaugh, has given to an important 
and vulgar man a significance to which he is not 
at all entitled ani which but for the unwisdom 
and folly of Parliament he would not have pos- 
sessed. 


When, having been legally elected, he 


first appeared in Parliament and claimed a seat, 
but refused to take the oath as prescribed, be- 
cause he did not believe in the doctrine of a per- 
sonal God, the wise thing was to allow him to 
affirm, as is done in the case of Quakers, who will 
not take the oath, because they do not believe in 
the lawfulness of taking any oath. This would 
have saved nota little subsequent trouble and 
Bradlaugh himself would at once have sunk out 
of sight. Parliament, however, had not this 
wisdom, and would not permit him to affirm or 
to take the oath, even when he proposed to do 
80. Being denied his sent, his Northampton 
constituents, who, in the denial, had been denied 
the right of representation by the man of their 
choice, promptly re-elected him, and in April, 
1881, he again appeared in Parliament, demanded 
his seat, and asked to be sworn. Parliament 
again refused to give him a seat or permit him 
to be sworn, and again denied to his constituents | 
the right of representation. This refusal has | 
been continued ever since; and thus Mr. Brad- | 
laugh has, at last, become the representative of a 
principle which ought to triumph and in the end 
will triumph. His constituents have the un- 
doubted right to elect him or any other person 
eligible to a seat in Parliament, and it is the 
duty of Parliament to adopt such rules in respect 
to the question of admission as will preserve this 
popular right. If they are not such now, then 
they should be modified. If Quakers, lawfully 
elected, are admitted to their seats upon simple 
affirmation, without taking the oath, then the | 
same privilege should be extended to skeptics, 
even to atheists, if lawfully elected, leaving both 
to bind their consciences in their own way. It is 
too lute in the history of English liberty to en- 
force what is practically a test oath. The simple 
thing for Parliament to do is to pass a proper 
affirmative bill, that will provide for this case and 
all other cases, in consistency with the rights of 
the people. 








Tue testimony of Rercell in the Star Route | 
cases, who convicts himself and admits that he | 
had previously made a false affidavit, is, never- | 
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theless, corroborated in so many respects by doc- 
uments, as well as by the testimony of other 
witnesses, and withal so perfectly fits itself to a 
great body of various and well-established facts 
connected with this Star Route conspiracy, that 
it is exceedingly difficult to resist the conclusion 
that he has in the main told the truth. This be- 
ing admitted, then all doubt as to the criminality 
of the indicted conspirators, especially of Brady 
and Ex-Senator Dorsey, is at end. Rerdell is 
certamly guilty, not only by his general con- 
fession, but by the details of his own testimony ; 
and, if he is guilty, then neither Brady nor 
Dorsey can be innocent, They are criminally 
involved in the very acts which constitute his 
guilt. Indeed, they were the chiefs in the con- 
spiracy and he was their subordinate, doing the 
work which they had planned. 
examination to which 
failed to shake the main 
testimony. 


The severe cross- 
Rerdell was subjected 
facts set forth in his 
It would be impossible.for any man 
to tell such a story by mere invention, without 
exposing himself at a thousand points to the 
most complete refutation. Ex-Senator Dorsey 
now has the opportunity, which he has so long 
coveted, of vindicating himself, if he can. A 
strong light has been thrown upon the inside of 
the scene. 


CONGRESSMAN Moore, of Tennessee, in his 
speech last week in the House of Representatives 
on the Japanese Indemnity Bill, made a telling 
point when he said: 

“My own state of Tennessee owes a debt of 
which she says, through the present Democratic 
legislature and governor, that she will pay but one- 
half. Now, the United States owe toJapan origin- 
ally about $800,000, now grown to nearly $1,800,000 ; 
and we are asked by the Conference Committee to 
say that we will pay her only $785,000. There is now 
going up all over the country a universal howl, and 
an eminently just one, against this repudiation by 
Tennessee of her debt, previously recognized as 
valid by both parties. Should there not justly also 
be one against the Government of the United States, 
which makes substantially the same proposition? 
If Tennessee is wrong, andI am pained to recog- 
nize the disgraceful fact, I must be permitted also 
to express my dissent from any proposition to pay 
Japan any sum less than the original amount due 
her, with interest added upto the time of payment.” 
The comparison here is well put and the nail 
squarely hit right on the head. All honest and 
impartial men, understanding the facts as they 
are, must condemn the dishonesty of Tennessee 
in being willing to pay only one-half of her 
just debt, and thereby meaning to cheat her 
creditors out of the other half. What must hon- 
est and impartial men think of the honesty of 
the United States, as represented in Congress, 
when a bill is passed by both houses to return to 
Japan the money which long years ago was un- 
justly and forcibly extorted from her, and re- 
ceived by the United States, without at the same 
time paying interest on the money for the 
whole period during which the Government of 
the United States has held it? The payment of 
the principal is a confession by Congress that 
the Government never had any just title to this 
money; and this fact is nuw admitted on all 
hands, If, then, we never had any just title to 
the money, we certainly have had no better title 
to the possession and use of it for some twenty 
years. We have had the money and kept it and 
used it; and the same rule of morality that re- 
quires the return of the principal to its rightful 
owner equally requires the payment of interest 
on it for the period during which it has been in 
our possession. Congress recognizes the princi- 
pal and proposes to return it and refuses to pay 
the interest. It repudiates more than one-half 
of the just claim of Japan. 


GovERNOR BUTLER has recently paid a visit to 
the state prison at Concord, Mass., and he im- 
proved the opportunity to make a short address 
to the convicts, in which he said : 

“ You have the rules and regulations of the prison 
for your guidance. Any violation of those rules 
must bring punishment. You have your own treat- 
ment in your own hands, While here you come 
under a new code of rules, which will be just ones, 
I say this because I have appointed as your warden 
a friend whom I have known for twenty-five years’ 
standing. He is just and honest-minded and a man 
upon whom you can all implicitly rely. It will take 
a good deal to convince me that he is wrong in any~ 
thing that he can do. Todo wrong he can have no 
wish or desire. The rules made here are for your 
welfare. The orders given must be obeyed, with- 
out a word of complaint. Give to your warden your 
confidence, and you will have his, Attempt to do 
right, and between you and the officers of this prison 
the best of relations will be established.” 


Whatever may be thought of the wisdom or 
unwisdom of Governor Butler in giving the 
prisoners the opportunity of sending sealed 
letters to him, and then, on the basis of these 
letters, removing the previous warden and 
appointing another in his place, there can be no 


| question as to the wisdom of the above remarks. 


While barbarisms and outrages should not be 
tolerated in the administration of prison dis- 
cipline, and while the good of the prisoners is 
very properly one of the objects of this disci- 
pline, the prisoners themselves are tq understand 
that order and obedience on their part, if necea- 
sary, by suitable punishment, are fundamental 
laws with which they must comply. They are 





| not sent to prison to have a good time of it ; but, 
| primarily, as a punishment for their crimes, 
| Many of them are desperate characters, Of 
necessity and by the most obvious justice, the 
| discipline to which they are subject must have 
la rigor and severity which would be out of place 
| in ordinary family government. Obey they must, 
| at all hazards, and any disposition to disorder 
or mutiny on their part should be visited with 
sufficient preventive punishment. Those who 
have the direct care of them are in this respect 
their masters, and must control them, no matter 
what it costs, and should be sustained by the 
community in the exercise of this control, Any 
other theory would be the ruin of all order. 


WE give, as follows, the first and sixth sections 
of the bill pending before the legislature of this 
state for the prohibition of political assessments : 


“SECTION 1. That no public oMcer or public em- 
ploy¢ of this state shall directly or indirectly solicit 
or receive, or be in any manner concerned in solicit- 
ing or receiving any assessment, subscription, or 
coutribution for any political purpose whatever from 
any other such officer or employ¢, or from any per- 
son receiving any salary or compensation from 
moneys derived from the treasury of this state or 
from fees therein. 

“Sec. 6. The phrase ‘ puble officer,’ as used here- 

in, shall be held to include every member of the 
Legislature, every ofticer serving under the consti- 
tution or laws of the state, or paid, directly or indl- 
rectly, from the state treasury; and also every 
officer deriving his office from, or serving under, or 
paid from the treasury of any county, district, city, 
village, town, or other political division of this 
state, or paid from official fees; and the phrase 
‘public employ¢,’ as used herein, shall be held to 
include any person not being an officer as aforesaid, 
employed in or for, or doing public work in connec- 
tion with the office of any said officer employed in or 
for work for this state, or any county, district, city, 
village, town, or political division aforesaid, or paid 
in whole or part by any fees or from any treasury 
aforesaid.” 
The pith of the bill lies in these two sections, 
The fifth section makes it a misdemeanor for any 
person to violate any of the provisions of the 
act. The Democrats have the majority in both 
houses of the legislature, and, hence, can pass or 
reject this bill at their own pleasure. Last Fall 
the Democratic papers of this state denounced in 
the sharpest terms the system of political assess- 
ments as conducted by the Hubbell Committee, 
and we were in full sympathy with the denunci- 
ation. If the system is bad when applied in the 
election of national officers, it is no better when 
applied in the election of state officers. Itis a 
corrupt and oppressive system, no matter when 
or where applied. And, if the Democrats of this 
state are honest in their professed opposition to 
it, they will demand that their representatives in 
the Legislature, being in the majority in both 
houses, shall pass the bill to which we have 
referred, and that Governor Cleveland shall sign 
it. To give this measure the go-by will be a 
plain confession that the Democratic protesta- 
tions against political assessments are hype 
critical, 


....Says The Christian Leader (Universalist) : 

‘“* THE INDEPENDENT does not propose to have any 

occasion to ask whether there be probation, either 
after death or after breath. That is, as we interpret, 
the editor proposes to make sure of his salvation be- 
fore death. Well, suppose he is himself solid, will 
that so‘cut the nerve of missionary effort’ with 
him that he will not care to ask the question in rela- 
tion to thirty-nine of the forty millions who die 
every year?” 
Certainly we propose to have no occasion to ask 
any question as to their probation. The answer 
will not cut the nerve of our missionary effort, 
whatever it may be. We will do all we can to 
make their present probation successful. That 
is all there is practical, All beyond is of specu- 
lative interest merely, on which we will have an 
opinion which we do not propose to impose on 
anybody. 

....The will of Governor E, D. Morgan con- 
tains, like that of William E. Dodge, magnifi- 
cent bequests to benevolent objects. The larg- 
est gift is $200,000, to Union Theological Sem- 
inary, which, with the gifts to an equal amount 
during his lifetime, make him and Mr. James 
Brown the two most liberal patrons of that 
excellent institution. A gift of $100,000 to the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions and an 
equal amount to the Board of Home Missions, 
will greatly relieve the treasuries of those im- 
portant charities, especially now, when, in this 
city, the death of large givers does not, we re- 
gret, leave behind others to take their place. 


...-The Rev. Mr. Knox-Little, after returning 
to England, says: 

“The Church which has its appeal to the prim- 
itive ages, which maintains the deep reverence for 
the Bible, which maintains the liberty of conscience, 
and which, at the same time, has an apostolic minis- 
try and true sacraments, and recognizes the solemn 
rights of authority and the sanctions for doctrine of 
the testimony of the undivided Church—this Com- 
munion ¢ true to herself, may be, will be the great 
| teacher for Christ of the American people.” 

Does that describe the Baptiste, or the Presbyte- 

rians, or the Congregationalists, or the Episco- 
' palians ?. Whocap tell us? , 

.... Representative Skinner, of Watertown, in 
this state, is among the most liberal and whole- 
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souled men of this generation ; and of this fact 
he last week gave full proof by offering in the 
House a resolution which proposes at once to 
give #100,000,000 to the states, to be used by 
them in paying their debts or in such other ways 
as their respective legislatures should determine. 
Mr. Skinner does not believe in any half-way 


generosity. He does things on a large scale. 
.-Dr. A. Lowery writes in the Western 
Advocate against the “call policy” in the 


Methodist Episcopal Church. He wants the 
churches and ministers to put themselves wholly 
in the hands of the bishops. It has been a great 
many years since Dr. Lowery had a practical 
knowledge of the benefits of the old system. He 
has been careful enough to keep himself out of 
the bishop's hands, whatever he may think about 
the duty of his brethren 


.-The bill of Senator Edmunds which pro- 
posed to increase the stringency of the law 
against Mormon polygamy will, undoubtedly, fail 
at this session of Congress ; and no further legis- 
lation against Mormon polygamy wil! be had so 
Jong as the Democrats contro] either House of 
Congress. The Democrats do not profess to be 
in favor of polygamy ; yet they are very careful 
not to support any measures which aim at its 
suppression. 

....Congressman Hubbell says that his Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, after spending 
all the money and getting through with their 
business, burnt up all the papers relating to their 
various transactions. Of course, no detailed re- 
port can be made. He, however, does recollect 
handing over ten thousand dollars to Senator 
Mahone, to pay capitation taxes in Virginia. 


..There is a better word than “ hydropot” 
to designate a total abstainer. The Union-Signal 
has caught it when it says : 

“The idea of calling such a man a ‘ miscenist,’ a 


‘hydropot,’ or even a ‘nephalist.’ He is a jewel. 
We will dub him amethyst.” 


The word amethyst literally means anti-intori- 
cant, 

.. The Western Recorder has a long editorial 
purporting to quote from THe INDEPENDENT 
something about baptism by pouring, which it 
proceeds to challenge and ask us to meet. Inas- 
much as the language ascribed to us never ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT, we decline. We 
have no quarrel with the Baptists on immersion. 


. President Chadbourne was a good scholar, 
a good business man, a good executive officer, a 
good writer on natural theology. He was too dis- 
cursive for the highest success, but his 
strength was large and widely distributed, and 
he deserved the honor he had in life and the re- 
gret that follows his death. 


. .Ex-Governor Seymour suggests that, inas- 
much as Decoration Day comes at a suitable 
time for tree-planting in a large part of the 
North, one good way of observing the day would 
be by planting trees and giving them a memori- 
al character. 

.-The effort made in the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia to establish the whipping-post has been 
defeated. Had the bill been passed, Chinamen 
would have been very likely to be the chief vic- 
tims of this barbarous pnnishment. 


..John Jasper has just given another ad- 
dress in his big church in Richmond to prove 
that ‘the sun do move” and that it is the earth 
that is stationary, and that to deny it is to give 
up the Bible and Christianity. 


..We see no occasion to mourn the death of 
the Methodist Advocate, It stirred up the worst 
passions of Southern people, consented to 
the selling out of its Church for the sake of fra- 
ternity, and defended caste. 


. The Freeman’s Journal makes a horrid 
charge of immorality against Eton and Rugby, 
which we do not believe without evidence. There 
is immorality everywhere—unless it be in Catho- 
lic schools and in Heaven. 


..The Albany Law Journal says that this 
state, with about 5,000,000 inhabitants, has in it 
some 8,000 or 9,000 lawyers, while in the whole 
of England there are only some 11,000 or 
12,000 lawyers. 

-— 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ovr friends will bear in mind that the 
date opposite their names on the yellow ad- 
dress label on the outside of their paper, 
each week, is the date to which their sub- 
scription is paid, and that in renewing it is 
better to do so one or two weeks in ad- 
vance, rather than wait until the date occurs. 

In renewing, our subscribers will please 
remember: 

First.--That in no case can the paper be 
had ona single subscription for ‘less than 
$3 per annum. 

Second..-That any. person can «get the 
paper “for *twoyeats, postage paid, “for $5, 








which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for $5. 

Third (and the most important).—That 
five or more persons may club together and 
get the paper for the Low Prick oF $2, Or 
any person may subscribe (or renew his 
subscription) for five years for $10. 

&@ Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, news agents, and post- 
masters, which will be sent on application. 

During the past week we have received 
large numbers of clubs in addition to the 
great number of single subscribers who have 
renewed for two years, paying #5, or for 
five years by paying $10. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 


| actly at the expiration of his subscription, 


we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription ome or two weeks before 
its expiration. 


READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEaLine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

> 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THE EpIToR: 

Last SUMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigen and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Ite 
total freedom from mosquitoes,its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victima, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 


inte of interest, at a slight expense, com- 
ey = it the plpaeantont Su = er resort that I 
f course, it is not a Haretogs ora wens 


t is eavil 7 acoconste 2 com. 
the Michigan Central Rail 


amet little descriptive Michigan 
zal Railroad and watct —- to ft te oe by 
Mr. ry RUGGLEs, era] passenger seen at 
} 14 very en eet and gives full iene 
gon on all points of in nd for the book and 
ry to make a trip thane, ‘ate Tring e POT pommer. 
T.—Ad 


A Miss BUCHANAN, once veliiienie brave soldier on 
his courage, said: “Now, Captain Jobneon, do you 
really mean to teJi me you can walk to the cannon's 
mouth without fear!" “ Yes,” was the prompt fe 
“ora Buchanan's either,” and he did it. 


It ma 
safely omens 5 pat the lady to =e the gallant be 4 
tain thus paid respects, hadn’ colar This 
pak is as 4. te as it is ak] “at's - has 
ore been considered impossible. Exy's Cream 
m, however, never faile to cure it. Mr. Nathan 
Fegley, wit ontz, merchant, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
ys: “I've had catarrh for 15 years. Lr’s C 
Balm has 0; mes my nostrils and redu the inflam 
mation. } es, to, can stand strong light.” This 
balm isa pare vel © fragrance and curative powers, 


is nota liquid or or evufl and nd is easily applied. 


THE H. W. COLLENDER COMPANY Zine. 
Bun. Conrn., Feb. 17th.—The TE. s d hand. 
occu e Collender 


e by 
Billie Table Com y was entirely consumed in the 
late fire. Thes re w: Twith hard-wood tim. 


make a most intense and pro 
heat. The office este, made by M. 


ours, and,ov being opened, disclosed 
contente 1 ina perfect state ot preservation on. 

*.* THE woman who oun relief from pain by the 
free use of alcoholic stimulants and narcotic drugs 
finds what she seeks only so far as sensibility is de 
stroyed ortemporarily suspended. Vo cure wae ever 
wrought by evch means and the longer they are em- 
ployed the more hopeless the case becomes. Leave 
chloral, morphia, and belladonna alone, and use Mrs. 
Pinkham's Vegetable Compound. 

a 
e 
a FR he Beastet. Cardinal Red, Old Gold, N ayy Biue, 


Seal Brown. es give perfect reeu ite An 
fashionable color, pg: ction , 
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TO FARMERS. 
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A GOOD } HOTEL. 
THE ree Hotel core. Harris Buffalo, N. ee 
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RAYMOND'S } EXCURSIONS. 
ATTENTION is goles be 


Cn Barationt 
Hat eo 


to the of ghvestionpent, 36 of the 
mera — will — livbe pleased to fur to al tain 
‘re ed Va Sen esata. 


Colorado and Cali- 
GRAND EXCURSION To a 


THOa. Coos. & Son, the well-k mows Bre 
Agents, a: ng eo Serené wip % 
starting early 


whe a tiont, de Ce 


aa > 
among the ountains, 
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penses are No face. which 
«ram containing all i particulars can be ed 
ing THos. Coox & Son, 961 Broadway, 


MACRAME LACE BOOK. 


A large number of the ng Mara of 8 INDE- 
rampenr are e interested in ‘making aint Lace gaa 


lad to know that Tue 
of No. 4s Church  Berest, wows 6 — en cap he 
Macrame Lace 


found op ve for tent 

whletteft ne To found roo in +44 menutacture 
Ba un Brotuenrs Co. will forward 
the chy “« t, containing description of 
the Desk and full instructions for making many de 
signe of Lace, upon receipt, by them, of 25 centas 


WESTERN LANDR&, 
Mk. Leavitt BuBNHAM, fe any yee. ears the Land 
Commissioner of the Union ific Railway, has an ad. 
ver — in this week'y pay 


urnished, upon b application wo Mr. Bernbam. 


accomplished by actual aettlers upon the lands bought 
from the Com —f 
One great antage in buying these lands is that a 


person lives in a civilized ame. and is not cut 
off from ae >. and society. 
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SUNSHINE: 
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COOK'S GRAND EXCURSION TO 
VISITING EN BOUTH 
bd adbingten. The Mammoth Cave of Bas Kentuck ky 
MBBOB ©' 
ning nin Ce o ale rade, "Denver, Santa bes 2 haugand- 
‘a 
THE ne, el VALLEY, 
and San ‘thd Niagara = Fe « we ae jake ot 
Chicago, and a in 
occupying eight weeks ae outward pak 
return journeys by entl \- 
man cars, hotel aecomm: ie serAare ives, and 
ALL NECESSARY BXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Full particulars free on application. 
} a Broadway, New York; 
Thos. Cook & Son, (ai Welnue on Ruch 
We we sete ME asi sae PAINT has proved to be 
n the market, we are prepare 
RB our statement by proofs whic will be S A-4 
tren led as incontestable. It has been in use for seven. 
foore. ond is more extensively used ben an 
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BROTHEL, 32 Barting Slip New or 
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The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
akilled artisans 
can produce. 


ILLUSTRATED OATA- 
Loougsa, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


A AY |=) On 
* 

IV | J, ESTEY & CO... 

Brattleboro, Vt. _ 





CARS. ONLY TWO CHANGES 
YORK SAN FRAN 
APPLY AT NO. BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
(a :MATION, ~THE UNITED STATES CREMA. 
TION Company, Limited. invite all interested in 
cremaqyion to apply to CHARLES PUTZEL, Eaq., Attor- 
(Morse Building). New York 


No. 140 Nasseu St. 
Cie, for prospectus and subscription bla: 
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WANTED on salary to sell our pure- 
ery stock, Keliable men of energy 
can find permanent employment at 
a good salary and expenses paid. 


Particulars free. Address 
THE CHASE NURSERIES, 


dieoneva, N.Y. 
(State your age.) 






INTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
$1580, 3 Clr for 10 cents. 


culare free. 
Book of type, cuts. JOSEPH WATSON. 
&c., 10 centa 19 Murray St,, N. ¥. 


JOHNSTON'S PATENT STANDARD 
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TRADE MARK. 
Please mention Tue INDEPENDENT. 


sounsTia © PaTENr AY SIZED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS. 


READY FOR USE. 


t z 
: Fay FOR WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND CEIL- 
“PM INGS. PURE WHITE AND A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 
CLES FOR THE PURPOSE IN THE MARKET. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 
Beware of worthless imitations under various namen- 
ASK ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OR HARDWARE DEALER FOR 
THEM, OR WRITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO, 


Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Paint Works, 
206 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Supplants the Surgeon’s Knife for Stone of the Bladder. 


Ite Value in Bright's 


Disease, the Gouty Diathesis, etc. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General U.S. Army (retired), Profeasor of Diseases af the Mind 
and Nervous System in the Unwwersity of New York, etc. 
“T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervous System, 


complicated with Bright's Disease of the Kidneys or with a Goutly Diathesta, 


The reaulte have been eminently catts 


factory. Lithia bas for many years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water cerlatnly 
acts better than any exlemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts and ia, moreover, better borne by the stomach.” 


Stone in the Bladder (Uric Acid), Symptoms of Bright's Disease. 


Cace af Mre. 


., stated by Dr. David E. Smith, of Bronaville, Westchester, N. Y. 
Mrs. ——-— was subject to revere attacks of Gout, a consequence of an inherited Gouly Diathests, followed 


after some time by Stone in the Bladder. The limbs were very Gidematous,s0 much so «as to pit readily on 
pressure with the finger, leaving an indentation long after ite removal. The Urine was loaded with Urates and 
25 per cent. Albumen, and the microscope revealed Casts, showing unmistakably, aeI thought, Bright's Discase 
of the Kidneys. 1 prescribed the Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, which afforded prompt relief in the Gouly 
Afection and resulted, in e few weeks, in the passage of # Stone % of an inch long by % of an inch in diameter. 
Under the continued use of the water the Urine has been relieved of Albuminous Impreg and d 
to a normal condition. No Casts can be discovered, the (2dematous condition of the limbs has been relieved, and 
the genera) health of the patient to a grest extent restored.” 
Stone in the Bladder, Phosphatic. 
A Case stated by Dr. B. 8. Hardy, Hookerton, Greene Co., N. CU. 


“My son, s young man, suffered from Stone in the Bladder, of.» mized character, consisting chteig of Cat 
cicum, Carbonate, and Phosphate. Asse’ eentetees tan of ot vommadten Intlented tp ibe ones, withers natty | ante 


him upon Buffélo Lithia Water, Spring No.2, the usé of which for some six weeks It 








Passage, at 


short intervals, of Gravel, of small size, anc at times of particles of prope teeerphnnymedebwedinr 
discharge of a Slone weighing twelve «rains (the largest,1 am confident, Lever knew to pass through the 
Urethrs), virtually ending his troubles, «tuce which time any unpleasant symptom has been relieved by the use 
of the water for a short time. sattotionteamenahinan coeuptaenemmend 


Dottles, $5.00 per case st the Springs. P, Gcherer & Go. i Berclay 41 


Ww. Reliellalin & Gon 170 wiltleen be, New York City, Agents. Springs psmphiet sent to any addrens 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Prépricter, Buffale Lithia Spricas, Virginia 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


-_---- - 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 


Announce 


their opening of the latest Paris 
styles in Spring Dress CGioods, ete, 


BROADWAY AND (9th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY. 


Spring Importation of Paris Noveltics ; Real 
Embroidered, Striped, and Solid 


New Shades ; 


Point Lace, 
Colors in the Fancy Vertical 
Howse. 
Jackets, 


Striped and Egyptian Embroidered 


Also Sleeveless Silk Cardigan for 


Spring wear. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 


VEW YORK. 





BULLION CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. I. W. Syivesrer, of the United States 
Assay Office in this city, has recently issued 
a smal] pamphlet bearing the title of ‘‘ Bull- 
ion Certificates," which he proposes to have 
the Treasury of the United 
States as currency among the people. | After 
explaining his plan, he embodies the’ "whole 
idea in the form of a law to be enacted by 
Congress. 

The idea of Mr. 
treasury, sub-treasuries, 


issued from 


Sylvester is that 
mints, and assay 
offices of the United States shall be author- 
ized and required to receive on deposit gold 
and silver bullion, cast into fine bars and 
stamped with their weight and fineness, 
and also with the American Eagle, as a seal 


of the Government. These bars are to be 
retained on deposit with the Government 
for such length of time as the depositors 
may respectively desire. For them the 
depositors are to receive certificates of 
deposits, payable on demand, and each 


depositor may, at his option, receive a single 
certificate for the whole amount of metal 
deposited, or a number of fractional certifi- 
cates, in the aggregate equal to the whole 


amount and ranging from one dollar to 
one thousand dollars, with intermediate 


sums of five, ten, fifteen, twenty, fifty, and 
hundred dollars. The value of the 
bullion so deposited, whether gold or silver, 
is to be calculated in United States gold 
dollars and to be expressed in these certifi- 
cates. The relative commercial value 
between the fine gold bars and the fine 
silver bars is to be ascertained from time to 
time by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the City of New York, and to be telegraphed 
therefrom to other departments of the 
Treasury, as the rule to be observed in the 
redemption of these certificates. 

The gold bars are to be a legal tender, to 
the amount and value stamped on each bar, 
in the payment of all debts, public and 
private; and the silver bars are also to be a 
ijegal tender in payment of all debts, pub- 
lic and private, at their relative market 
value, as compared wit2 gold bars, on the 
day of tendering payment. The 
cates are to be made payable to the order 
of the depositor or to bearer, as the de- 


one 


positor may desire at the time of making 


his deposit. 
Such is the gene 
ters’s plan. 


ral outline of Mr. Sylves- 
The theory of the plan is to 


larger part of the precious metals in the 


| payment of silver certificates. 


| 


country, and to issue certificates represent- 
ing these metals, dollar for dollar, and pay- 


able on the basis of gold computation of 


value in the case of silver certificates. The 
plan utilizes both metals for the purposes 
of money, while making gold the standard 
of determining the value of silver in the 
It would 
also dispense with the necessity of a large 
part of the coinage of the country. Only 


be required to meet the occasional demands 


| of the holders of small certificates. 














| 


It is not possible to conceive of a sounder 
and safer paper currency than would be 
created by the plan of Mr. Sylvester. Every 
dollar of such currency would have behind 
it its full expressed value in gold or silver 
at all times available to the holder. This 
being the recognized fact, the certificates 
for nearly all purposes of domestic trade 
would answer just as well as gold or silver, 
and would be far more convenient, and for 
this reason would very seldom be presented 
to the Treasury for payment, except when 
payments are to be made to other countries. 
The volume of this currency would depend 
on the amount of bullion deposited; and 


| the safety of the deposit would, doubtless, 


bring into the Treasury all the gold and 
silver of the country disposable for mone- 
tary purposes. The large expense of coin- 
ing and recoining the precious metals would 
be saved. 

Asa means of utilizing the gold of the 
country as money, it seems to us that Mr. 
Sylvester’s theory is both admirable and 
practicable. And as to silver, we are entire- 
ly clear that it would be far better than to 
continue the coinage of depreciated silver 
dollars. The silver bars being a legal ten- 
der at their market value, calculated in gold, 
the silver certificates would have a corre- 
sponding value. The plan furnishes an 
opportunity to utilize silver, without the 
absurdity inherent in the present Silver Law. 
The question or, rather, questions brought 
to the attention of the publie by Mr. Syl- 
vester’s pamphlet deserve serious considera- 
tion. He has evidently very carefully con- 
sidered the subject about which he writes. 

aan 


THE LABOR OF CONVICTS. 


‘* State Trades’ Assembly,” which 
recently met in Albany, dise ussed the sub- 
ject of convict labor as coming in competi- 
tion with other labor, and, for this reason, 


THE 


| demanding the interposition of law to re- 


dress the alleged grievance. This is a 


hackneyed subject with a certain class of | 


so-called reformers, who are eloquent in 
denouncing the contract system of prison 
labor. 

The form of alaw which was reported 
and adopted by the ‘‘ State Trades’ Assem- 
bly” and whose passage is to be urged 
upon the legislature of this state provides, 
among other things, that the system of con- 
tract labor shall be entirely abolished in the 
prisons of this state; that all the prisoners 
shall hereafter be employed on ‘ state 
account”; that not more than fifty convicts 
shall be employed in any one trade; that 
they shall produce no articles of ‘‘ American 
manufacture,” except for supplies to the 
state; and that the convicts at Sing Sing 
shall be employed in the lime quarries and 
those at Clinton in the iron mines. The 
object of all this economical and legislative 
wisdom is to relieve outside labor from the 
unfriendly competition of labor by prison- 
ers, especially under the contract system. 

Now, in answer to all this, we have two 
or three things which we wish briefly to 
say : 

1. That experience abundantly shows 
that the contract system, under which the 
labor of prisoners is sold at specified rates 
per day to private employers, who use it in 
the production of articles which the people 
want to consume, themselves furnishing all 
the supplies and taking all the risks of the 
market, is far better for the state than that 
of state employment. The experiment has 


| been tried over and over again, with one 
certifi- | 


uniform result. 

2. That this state, under the 
system, has, at last, by good management, 
reached the point at which its state prisons 
have become self-supporting, and, conse- 


| quently, taxpayers are relieved from the 
burden of paying three or four hundred 
make the Government the custodian of the | 


| 


thousand dollars a year, as was formerly 
the fact, for the support of the prisons in 








| 





this state. This is a consideration which 
taxpayers will appreciate, even if these 
labor reformers do not. 

3. That the number of prisoners who, by 
their labor, compete with outside labor is 
so small, as compared with the total num- 
ber of those engaged in similar labor who 
are not prisoners, and the quantity of man- 
ufactured articles produced by the former, 


as compared with the quantity produced 
80 much coinage would be needed as would 





by the latter, is so limited that prison labor 
has and-can have no appreciable effect 
either upon wages or prices, especially 
when we remember that the state, in its 
own interest, will always sell this labor at 
the highest price it will bring. This bug- 
bear about the competition of prison labor 
is a mere bugbear, having no reality that 
amounts to anything except with silly 
brains. The labor is too small a factor in 
the market to affect its course. 

That these labor reformers are not 
sufficiently radical to meet the demands of 
their own theory. What they want is to 
destroy all competition with their labor by 
the labor of convicts. The way to do this 
is to provide by law either that convicts 
shall not work at all, and, hence, produce 
nothing for the market, or that the state 
shall keep them at work for their own 
good, supplying the necessary materials, 
and then destroy all the products of their 
labor, so that they shall never pass into the 
market, to compete with similar products of 
other labor. Either of these methods would 
gain the end and wholly, not partially, re- 
move the alleged grievance. The ‘ State 
Trades’ Assembly” is at best only a half. 
way reformer and needs to revise its plan, 
and ask the legislature of this state to sup- 
port its convicts in absolute idleness; or, if 
not, to destroy all the products of their 
labor. This, though a pretty costly experi- 
ment for the taxpayers, would do the busi- 
ness for the labor reformers and make all 
things serene and lovely. That accursed 
system of prison labor, which has so long 
outraged their sensibilities and provoked so 
many hard words from their otherwise 
gentle lips, would not haunt their fancy by 
day or disturb their sleep at night. Let us 
by all means have the reform, and the 
quicker the better. 

oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


As yet there is no lack of loanable funds 
upon the market, and borrowers are abun- 
dantly supplied at from 2 to 5 per cent. on 


| pledge of stock collateral and 2 to 3 per 








contract 


cent. to holders of Government bonds. 
Time loans are quoted at from 3 to 6 per 
cent. Prime mercantile paper was sold at 5 
to 54 per cent. The small demand for 
money that is realized is attributed to the 
lack of energy there is in commercial circles, 
owing to the uncertainty of the action of 
Congress on the tariff question. The busi- 
ness community seems determined to run 
no risk by jumping at conclusions in regard 
to what the future character of the laws 
may be; but, on the contrary, are inclined 
to bide their time until the adjournment, 
which will take place in about a week. The 
interior movement of currency was again 
largely against this center, the shipments 
exceeding the receipts by about $2,250,000. 
The specie imports amounted to $388,555 
and the exports were $411,638, which was 
nearly all silver. 
Bank Srocks.—The following are 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 
Bid. Asked.) Ril. Asked, 
America...... .. 4 158 [om . 40 - 
American Ex — hanics’.......148 — 


Butch's st Drow s. 1384 
a 250 


the 
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Stock Marxet.—There was a igus 
condition to the dealings upon the Stock 
Exchange last week and the ‘‘ bears” were 
in full control of the market. In the later 
transactions, however, there was some im- 
provement, which resulted mostly from the 
manipulation of the large operators; but the 
firmness was of short duration, most of the 








improvement having been lost ere the close 
of the market. There is no encourage- 
ment at the present time to those of a spec- 
ulative turn to invest, though the hopeful 
feeling appears to gain ground, but still the 
buying is far from the proportions neces- 
sary to a permanent improvement. Most 
of the buying at the present is purely for 
investment purposes, speculation being 
almost at a standstill. The failure of the 
negotiations for the purchase of the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Road by the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Company had a de- 
pressing effect on the former stock. Erie 
was raided, on the discovery that part of the 
collateral securing the second consolidated 
bonds was withdrawn, for use to secure the 
but the common 
stock, and the bonds, also, subsequently re- 
covered. Wabash declined on news of a 
decision against the company in favor of 
the equipment bondholders. Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western was strong, in 
consequence of the favorable annual report. 
Manhattan advanced, as the result of reports 
of progress toward a settlement of the 
elevated railroad difficulties. The Omahas 
went up, without special ostensible reason, 
and the same may be said of the other 
changes in values noted below. The trans- 
actions for five days—Thursday being a 
legal holiday—aggregated 1,846,061 shares, 
of which the following are the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations: 


new collateral trust loan; 


High 
Sales. est. 


Low: Clos'g 
est. Feb. 2. 
American Express........-...-. 136 % 1; Sf 94 
Alton and Terre Haute......... 2,015 69 ot 67 
















Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 1,230 4% ge 97 
American Tel. and C. Co...... 490 «65 os; =~ 
Bost. Air Line, pf.........020-00 40 81 80 i) 
B.,C. R., and North... 200 «sl, Slt, 81's 
Canada Southern.............+++ 23,250 66', 633, Be 
Camede GaciBe. «202 .csccccscccse 1,900 59% BRGY BR 
Central Pacific. . Ro 1 794 80', 
c., C.,C. and I 703%; 68% = 7U3, 
Ches. and Ohio.. rn: ie tae) ae | 
Ces. and Ohio, Ist pe. -» 648 30 297, 297, 
Cues. and Ohio, 2d vf.. Kensntinee 800 33%, 22% «234, 
C., C., ANA L, C....cc-ceccccccece wo by C6 5 
Chicago, Bur., and Q...........- 18,254 118%¢ 115%¢ 117 
Chicago and Alton.............. 1,074 131 8130 = 130’, 
Chicago and N. W.........0-+++ 37,492 1303, sy 128 
Chicago and N. W., pf.........+ 2,460 1443, 143 144% 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 45,605 LOY 9775 
Chicayo, M., and St. Paul, pf.. 1,000 118 117 118 
Consol. Coal...... es 40 2 2 7 
Colorado Coal....... -- 1400 316 3 3144 
Delaware, L., and W..........-. 296,988 1217g 118%4 120%, 
Delaware and Hudson.... .. 5,573 108 10555 1074 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 48,950 4814 


East Temnessec.........ccccccees 
East Tennessee, pf.. 
Fort W. and D.C ... 
Green Bay.........-++-- 
Hanover and St. Jo., 


Nlinois Central...... 
Tnd., Bloom., and W. 
Lake Shore.. 













Like Erie and ‘Western. 
Louisville and Nashville...... B13, 525% 
ieee TE in cc ces cs ceccecoceese a) Bt 


WRRANIOR. 0.0.00 0. 000 ccccccsceces 46 49 
Manhattan, new 
Manhattan, B.......... .--+0++++ 6 
Manhattan, ist pf......... #8 Re 

Memphis and Charleston. 


Mil. and L. Shore, pref......... 1,100 4535 424 43% 
Michigan Central...........-.++ 26,178 89 90 91% 
Mobile and Ohio................ 20 «15 15 15 
Minn. and St. Louis............- 1,700 255g 227, 24% 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... 90 58 52 56 
Mutual Union Tel.........-.... 830 «21%, 20 20 
Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 25,298 30% 29% 


Missouri Pacific................ 
Morris and Essex....... 
Nashville, C., and St. I 
N. J. Central..... 

N. Y. Central........ 

N. Y., L. E., and W 

N. Y., L. E., and W., pref 
Ti, Fie G, GHG Wes cv csevexs 

BM. ¥-O. am Bb. Ea... cvticcceses- 
N. ¥. C. and St. L.., pref. 
North and West., pref.. 
Northern Pacific......... sabe 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 
Ohio and Missiseippi...... ..... 
Oregon Trané......... ary 
Oregon R. and Nav.... en 
I aia ccc cecenesssceccs 
Ontario Mining..............+.- 
Ie Fi cnet sescsesecstessces 
Phil. and Reading............-.. 
= he | ees 
Pitts., F. W., and C., sp........ 
PURER GOR,.00.ccccsceccccesese 
Peoria, Dec.,and E...... - 
ee 
Roch. and Pitts......... 
a Se rerenerer 
Rich. and Dan.... Spree 
Rich. and W. P.............0ss008 








Standard Mining................ 
Sutro Tunnel....... 
St. L. and 8. F., pf 
St. L. and San. F., Ist. pf... 
St. P., M., and M........... 
St. P. and Omaha........... 
St. P. and Omaha, pref..... 


Wab., St. L.,and P.............. 
W., St. L., and P., pref... 
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U. 8. Bowps.—The Government bond | 


market was quiet and prices were weak. 
Fours and 4}s, coupons, declined each}; do. 


| 


registered and 3s each 4. Theclosing quot- | 


utions were as follows: 









Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked, 
Ss, “BI. COM. at 34g. 100 Currency 68, °%. .124 -_ 
4348, 1891, reg... .112 2% Currency 6, '#6..129 - 
4348, 1891, coup . ’, Currency 6a, °97..130 
is, 1907, reg...... liv, 11949 Carrency 6a, "%. .130 _ 
4s, 1907, coup liv, 119% Currency 6a, °#. .130 - 


Three j per cents.1u3%, 104', 

RatLroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
irregular, but generally lower. The prin- 
ciple changes were a decline of 24 per cent. 

Wabash General Mortgage 6s, to 724, 
and 1 per cent. in Alton and Terre Haute 
Divison, to 70; East Tennegsee Incomes to 
34}; Indiana, Bloomington, and Western 
Firsts to 87; Lake Erie and Western Firsts 
to 97; and International and Great North- 
ern 68 to 84; and an advance of 2 per cent. 
in Metropolitan Seconds, to 88; and 1 per 
cent. in Houston and Texas Main Line Sec- 
onds to 122; und Louisville, New Albany, 
and Chicago Firsts, to 1024. 

Bank Srarement.— The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks for last week 
was a very unfavorable exhibit. The 
changes in the averages show a loss in 
specie of $1,495,000 and in legal tenders of 
$1,330,200, an expansion in loans of $2,- 
038,900, a decrease in deposits of $1,437,500, 
and a contraction in circulation of $44,300. 
The movement for the week results in a loss 
in surplus reserve of %2,465,825; but the 
banks still hold $1,209,000 in excess of the 





legal requirements. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 
Legal Net 
banks, Loans, Specie. Teaders. Deposits, 
New York.. $9,968,000 81,454,000 468,000 #9,032,000 
Manhattan. 6,998,000 1,293,000 236,000 5,795,000 
Merchants’. 6,772,800 £95,600 567,200 5,626,300 
Mechanics’. 7,552,000 1,139,000 474,000 6,424,000 
Unies ...... 4,454,900 656,200 315,600 3,562 90 
America 9,301,600 629,100 454,300 6,746,500 
Phenix 2,759,000 468,000 94,000 x 
Gicisciccs 8,337,500 *° 2,521,300 415,000 
Trad’sm’n's 3,142,700 351,900 94,100 
Fulton...... 1,546,500 476,200 84,900 
Chemical... 12,814,100 3,460,800 405,800 
Mer. Exch.. 3,412,300 414,000 343,300 3,007, “oud 
Gallatin .... 4,411,600 640,300 113,600 2,566,800 
B’tch& Dro. 1,704,300 328,100 107,300 1,611,600 
M’chs.& Tra 946,000 191,000 91,000 976,000 
Greenwich.. 1,082,700 21,700 164,100 981,200 
Lea. Manuf. 2,907,000 261,700 240,600 2,040,300 
Sev'’nth W’d = 1,120,400 157,500 148,200 1,195,200 
St’te of N.Y. 4,180,900 489,900 114,500 3,908,700 
Am. Ex..... 12,706,000 2,988,000 666,000 10,603,000 
Commerce.. 14,943,400 2,904,500 712,400 9,493,700 
Broadway... 5,419,500 838,200 253,100 4,094,400 
Mercantile.. 6,393,000 824,500 336,100 6,016,000 
Paciic....... 2,372,000 229,700 172,300 2,317,700 
Republic. 5,230,000 684,000 322,000 3,865,100 
Chatham. 3,608,200 887,300 183,000 4,027,100 
People’s..... 1,546,600 116, 400 100,500 1,706,600 
N. America. 2,693,100 225,000 192,000 2,614,400 
Hanover.... 7,949,300 1,708,900 668,400 8,689,300 
Irving...... 3,484,400 433,400 311,100 38,286,000 
Metropol’n. 12,678,000 1,933,000 828,000 9,725,000 
Citizene’.. 2,368,900 434,800 264,000 2,594,600 
Nassau..... 2,185,200 211,700 240,400 2,511,700 
Market..... 2,514,100 593,800 100,600 2,431,300 
St. Nicholas 2,429,500 229,900 76,800 2,042,100 
Shoe & Lea. 2,631.00 549,000 215,000. 2,958,000 
Corn Exch. 4,447,400 564,800 174,000 3,252,900 
Continent’) 5,997,500 1,097,800 145,000 6,225,200 
Oriental.... 2,116,400 91,100 372,900 1,957,800 
Marine...... 3,418,000 995,000 129,000 4,139,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,933.400 — 4,180,000 624,600 22,251,600 
er 18,429,800 = 4,348,500 =—1,182,000 =: 22,814,700 
Wall St.Nat. 1,620,700 186,500 176,200 1.552.500 
North River 1,535,000 13,000 246,000 1,526,000 
Fast River.. 1,184,200 9A, 400 151,500 990,400 
Fourth Nat. 17,014,000 3,516,100 707,300 17,230,400 
Central Nat. 7,956,000 713,000 1,825,000 8,498, 000 
Second Nat. 3,540,000 508,000 449,000 8,868,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,458,200 RR9,600 458,700 6,151,800 
First Nat'l.. 15,306,000 3,442,200 345,900 15,927,000 
Third Nat.. 6,070,900 1,202,600 617,500 6.586,C0u 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,498,000 200,900 117,600 1,223,900 
Bowery..... 2,036,200 220,400 262,400 1,093,200 
N.Y.County 1,845,900 21,400 519,100 2,908,100 
Ger.-Amerf.. 2,596,100 206,500 63,200 2,159,300 
Chase... .... 5,344,500 1,514,700 409,600 6,456,100 
Fifth Ave... 2,042,800 342,400 152,700 2,101,500 
fierman Ex. 1.662.300 48,000 172,000 1,880,800 
Germania... 1,704,000 89,700 164,100 1,835,800 
U.S. Nat’l.. 4,945,410 1,288,500 97,900 — 
Lincoln N’'l. 1,554,900 289,400 156,800 1,726,100 
Total. .. 325,591,000 858,504,300 $20,028,500 $509,275; 200 
Inc, Dec, Dec. Dee, 
Camparisons $2,038,900 $1,495,000 $1,350,200 1,487,500 


Clearings for the week ending Feb. 17th... .8734,426,048 54 


do. do, do. Feb. 24th... 649,397,618 99 
Balances for the week ending Feb. 17th....  28.671,676 2 
do. do. do. Feb. 24th..... 24,847,601 9% 
Forrien Excnanar.—The market for 


foreign exchange was weakened early inthe 
week by a pressure to sell security bills. 
The nominal asking quotations dropped Ic., 
to $4.83 for 60-day bills and $4.86 for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of } to 1 cent from posted figures. 

Frxanciat Items.—The committee ap- 
pointed to consider the question as to how 
the proposed Produce Exchange Bank 
should be organized—the amount of capital, 
stock, etc.—have reported in favorof organ- 
izing under the state law and fixing the 
capital at $100,000,000. The shares to be 
$100 each. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
issued certificates authorizing the extension 





of the aides existence of 269 Sational | 
banks. Of these banks sixty-six were 


| loeated in the New England states, fifty- 


three in New York, fifty in Pennsylvania, 


| seven in India, thirty-two in Ohio, and six- 





teen in Illinois. “The whole number whose 
corporate existence has been extended un- 
der the act of July 12th, 1882, is 318, all of 
which banks were organized under the first 
National Bank Act, of February 25th, 1863, 
and the certificates issued are the last to be 
issued for the extension of the existence of 
the banks authorized under that act. 

The first bank whose charter is to expire 


under the act of June 3d, 1864, will expire | 


on June 10th, 1884. During that year the 
charters of 249 banks, with a capital of 
#89,000,000, are to expire, and during the 
year 1885 784 banks, with a capital of #188, - 
286,775. 

The question asto whom payment should 
be made on called Government bonds, 
which bonds had been bequeathed to a per- 
son for life, with succession to persons 
specified, has been decided by First Con- 
troller Lawrence. A testator bequeathed 
certain bonds to his daughter, for her use 


during her life, and, after her death, to her 


children, or, in default of these, to persons 
specified. The bonds became due, and the 
daughter asked the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to whom payment should be made. 
The inquiry was referred to Judge Law- 
rence, who holds that payment cannot be 
made to the daughter, named in the will, but 
should be made to a trustee, appointed by 
the proper court of equity, on a trust, to 
invest the proceeds of the bonds, pay the 
profits to the daughter during her life, to 
preserve the fund, and, on her death, to pay 
it over to the final legatee. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


= |EL CAIN LAND CO., 


San Diego, California. 


offer, on very reasonable terms as re- 
ere m..., time of f peyment and rate om interest. 
500 Acres of Ch 1 San Die in Colony of 
Bi Cajon, 14 pee Soom 3 the ny os of 
he land is 8 evered and pped. 
streets laid out trom feet to 66 8 fect Sadean 
m ied. l-house, hotel and post-office 
established 
The raisins made from the grapes here are the 
finest in California and superior to the Malagas of 
same grade. All other fru =aeqemes in atnied 
For climatic condition reference is mad le to nived 
States Signal Service reports for this city. Send for 


pamphlets to me ek a Com 
BENEDICT, President. 


NORTE aoa 


: wheat to the acre. Millions of 

best prairie land, near railroads, free 

Men with breaking Lm laboring men, and women 

can find constant tbfe aformat at excellent wages, 

Famphiete, with reliable en. and map sent 
0 any applicant by ad 


SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, 


Jamestown, Dakota. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
rporate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Con - having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 





nues and 





someof | 


= 





LOMBARD 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


B. LOMBARD, ag ee 





President. om + and Manager. 
Cc . - . s1 8 
Cagltfona P ty - 133583 
B. LomBarp, Jx., 26 i Boston, Mass. ; 
Jams L. Lo: , Cashier k of Creston, Creston, 
lowa; Lewis LomBaRD, 296 he atree' 
= Fa apeee JR., mat Fi > 
tion ° 
President Keene Five Cents Savings Bank, Keene, N.H 
G. A, Lito: .T r ve Cents Savinws 
Bank, K H.; . First Na- 
tional I ; “3 y ETT, 
ident psic Savings , St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 
L. D. Skinner, Cashier Kansas State perk Wichita, 
Go. E. SPALTON, Secretary 0 
Co., Wichita, Kan.: 5. 5, Kina, Deputy Sheriff of 
wick County, W ichita, Kan. 


SAFE 6 AND 7 PER CENT. 
IOWA, NEBRASKA, AND KANSAS 
FARM MORTCADS LOANS. 


Genrcientize Vateseess 


cent. lowa Farm "Morte: we ona interest yuar- 
anteed, able in Bos eo unguaranteed 7 per 
cents, which, estes b this manewement, have been 80 


deservedly po — n. twenty years’ experience on 
their part, and five epilttone loaned without loss. They 

have proved among securities held by the ‘ae 
ings | ~~ of New Hampshire ane. Vermon pase =. 


o 
In addition to aia and Tiabuity 
1 de by th cell toe wok elas an.p apectal 
oan made by the Com ay aside as a spec 
srotection to the mupany of Guaranteed Mortgages. 
hese mortyages are neyotiated through the Bank of 
Cen, Creston, Iowa. 
For wale in sume to suit at our Boston office. 
ly. ier ri »hiets, with references and 
to eLENS BARD, Gen'] Avent, 26 Washington 


UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Charter Perpetual, 


AcTs As EXEC UTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, ASSIGNEE, 
RECEIV. GUARDIAN TORNEY, AGENT, 
TRUSTER ‘snp COMMIT ter 


Takes charge of the n property 0 of absentees and n 
residents, collects and remits ey promptl 
discharges faithfully the one C 
trust and agence knows to the } 
Safes for Bent, n Burglar: proof Vaults, of the 





and pri siepurtion tn 


culars, 


every tip. and 


| most it angroves x —' — 


in Fire and burglar. uns Safes, without 
ate, Securities, and al othe r valuables se 
kept, at a moderate annual c arge for safe 


lowed on Moneys deposited for definite 


‘. PATTERSON, Preside 
Hits STE R CLYM iM Hit, Vice President. 
MAHLON 8. STOKES, Treasurer 
FRANC Is BAC one Sec'y and Trust Officer 


A... re. 
curely 


| return or specific indemnity 


Entepest al 
peri 


W. C. PATTERSO! Hon 1 F. BAYARD, 
JAMES ington. 
ALFRE LLETT Dm. GEO. W. REILY 
Hon. ALLISON WHITE Harriebury ; 

Dr. C. P. TURNER, How. J. 8. AFRICA, 

R. P. E Hunti on; 
JOHN T, MONROE, Hon. H. CLYMER, 
JOS. I. KEEFE, teading ; scala 
THOS. RK. PATTON, HENRY 8. ECKERT, 

’. J. NEAD. pat ND 8. 

JAS. 8. MARTIN EDMUND 8. DOTY, 
Dr. D. HAYES AGNEW, _ Mifflin ‘ 
HH. HOUSTON Ho. ike MC "MONAGHAN, 
ef 
JOHN G. READING Grex. Ww. W. it "DAVIS, 
Philadelphia, pores estown 2 
on. T. F. RANDOLPH, CHAS. W. COOPER, 


Moorestown, N. J Allentown. 


MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE, 
NETTING SEVEN PER CENT. 

Semi-Annual Interest te Investe 
We negotiate Loans on improved and medue tive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas and Missouri 
worth from three to five times the amount loaned. 
Acknowledged to be the most SAFE ana PROFIT 
a E form of investing money known. 
In an Fe age of many your. and loaning two 
million dollars, not one dollar 
ve assume the responsibility of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the interest and princi 
and remitting to investors, a ~s S —¥- ~- 4 and 
ih case of any trouble or de h col 
Sites AGREEING TO STA} DALL rae; NSE and 
HIELB INVESTORS FROM I GUAR 
EED. ALL FUNDS I PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 
tie circular and full particulars, stating amount you 


| would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS couducted for Coun. | 


ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
ane other Cor; tions. 
wi CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora 
See property isin the hands of Receivers or 
rustees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SYCURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments, 


wt and other information furnished on ap- 
JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
We. » WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


8 % First Mortgages 


% ew. Send for circular 
FRANCIN uitn ak Co. “9 Indianapolia, In; Ind. 


No Risk; * Solid 10 MnCl nye 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 











For Ctreular address the | 


Central [llinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ul ° 


securities. titles. etc. Address 
H. - MOR 
GENERAL AGENT _ FOR NE Ww Ame aun 
WESTERLY, o Tey 


JARVIS, CONELIN & '00., Kansas Cit . Mo. 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 
© parnole'n 2a i cena: an ad 


95, it hundred ane motets in 
or circular, boy 
Gilman, Son & Co., Bankers, N. Y. en trai 
Rotiens xe ity Edwards «Onell At 
Hy a, way. am 
eth, Wd; Rev. EP. aa Pin ee 1 3 
a daitnes = H.; Rev. George 
Loomis, D.D., Clifton Springs, N. 


tO. W. PRANK & DARBAW, BANRERS, 


167 Broadway, Ne Vou and Corning, Towa. 


THE WE 
Ahm” MORTGAGI 0, 


qaerronee. 


ritées tne market. 
MOITGAGE LOANS « 
and prines; 


Jarme. Iw 
of matarity in New York. Fu 


a ident ; 
f LLETT?, LAL, N. ¥. HAR’ 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will dowell towrite to wane the ol4 Banking 
House of 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
a. on bormerty iy OWES wes BACT 


——t. aero allowed « sae eae cent., payable 
get full seormation about ous 
Soke nase cai ae 
ences casas ae 

















| day, 


DRY GooDs. 


Tuk business of the dry goods market 
was somewhat delayed during the past 
week, owing to the intervention of a_holi- 
though the volume of transactions 
completed was in excess of the amount re- 
ported for the previous week. There is a 


| more cheerful and hopeful feeling mani- 


fested throughout the trade, resulting from 
the recurrence of fair weather. The resump- 


- | tion of business in some of the western dis- 


| tricts, which have so lately been flooded, 


carefully sclestel ¢ por | 


| ences 


| firm, and in light 


| and cottonades were by 





and the prospect that, as the season ad- 
vances, it cannot fail to make, at least, par- 
tial amends for the unsatisfactory experi- 
of the past month. The stocks 
throughout the interior are very much re- 
duced, owing to the caution there has been 
exercised by buyers in confining their oper- 
ations strictly to the wants and require- 
ments of the immediate demand. There is 
yet much uncertainty as to what the out- 
come will be,in relation to the action of 
Congress on the tariff question, which re- 
sults in the suspension and delay of many 
operations that otherwise would be con- 
summated. There has been a steady move- 
ment in certain fabrics on account of former 
orders, and also an improvement in the 
jobbing branch of the trade. A number of 
buyers from the South and West have pre- 
sented themselves upon the market, and 
many more are looked for next week, when 
a brisk business is confidently anticipated 
by those who are supposed to be posted. 

Corron Goops.—There was a steady de- 
mand for fair-sized lots of brown and 
bleached goods, by personal selection and 
through the medium of orders, and the most 
desirable makes are firmly held at un- 
changed quotations. Wide sheetings, cor- 
set jeans, and satteens are in steady request, 
supply. Blue denims, 
dyed ducks, and tickings were taken in 
small parcels to a fair amount; but the de- 
mand for cheviots was light and irregula 
no means active 
In quilts and white goods a satisfactory 
business was reported and prices remain 
firm. 

Print Cloths have been quiet in demand, 
and, while 64x64s are unchanged at 3%c., 
quotations for 56x60s8 are almost nominal, in 
the absence of transactions. 

Prints.—There is a better feeling in the 
print market, and a fair business in choice 
fancies, suitings, and shirtings is reported 
by agents representing the most popular 
makes. Prices are forthe most part firm 
and some styles of 56x60 fancies have al- 
ready been marked up, while others will 
shortly be advanced, because of the low 
and unremunerative prices at which cali- 
coes of this grade have been selling for some 
time past. 


Gryeuams.—There has been a steady im- 
provement in the demand and the jobbing 
trade has been comparatively busy, as all 
kinds are sought for by retailers. Season- 
able and clear weather will do much to en- 
hance the sale of these goods. 

Woo.en Goops.—The increase in the 
amount of business which was noted last 
week has been well sustained in this depart- 
ment, and still further activity is anticipa- 
ted for the coming week, when it is ex- 
pected buyers will arrive in larger numbers, 
if the good weather continues. A fair 
amount of business is being done in fancy 
cassimeres. Some large orders were placed 
for monogram pantaloonings and suitings; 
also for worsted piquet fabrics. Some en- 
tirely new goods are shown that are made 
from a warp of wool and a filling of wors- 
ted, in such a way as to secure a lustrous 
effect, which are meeting with favor. Di- 
agonal overcoatings are receiving consid- 
erable attention in the various new greens, 
blues, browns, etc. A new color is shown, 
called “‘port wine,” which meets with 
approval. Very fine woolens are begin- 
ning to receive considerable attention, both 
for Spring wear and on Fall orders. Som 
good orders have been placed for fine ker- 
sey overcoatings. The new patterns of 
kersey cloths shown are in very fine, neat 
effects and the finish is of superior soft- 
ness and smoothness. 

Hosiery asp Uxpeuwear.--Trade in 
hosiery is very quiet, but stocks are not 
generally large and agents are fairly pre- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








pared for a dull season, which was anticipat- 
ed. Insome goods business is about as 
good as it was last year. 
had in some Fall and Winter underwear. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


! 
There has been a more general demand | 


in all departments of foreign goods, al- 
though the business has not assumed the 
proportions that has been expected. No 
perceptible improvement is noted in silks. 
The most of the business that is done in 
ladies’ wear is in and worsted 
fabrics, such as colored cashmeres, shoodas, 
and veilings, in the popular new colors. 
In men’s-wear woolens there is some im- 
provement, but, owing to the tariff discus- 
sion, they have to be sold subject to any 
alterations of the duties that may finally be 
effected. In some cases, where these con- 
ditions have not been made, the goods are 
thrown back upon the slightest pretense. 
There is a little increased business in Spring 
goods. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
forthe past week and since January Ist, 
1883, compare as follows with the same 
period last year: 


woolen 


For the week. ls. 
Entered at the port................. onl. 128 84,190,820 
Thrown on market........ 2,411,083 4,172,045 

Since Jan. lat. 

Entered at the port , 22,673,461 26,354,216 
Thrown on the market. 22,454,906 25,621 , 0065 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Monpay Eventna, February th, 1833. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 11 


L. .36 8% Lonadale.......36 9 

“ oe e084 17% “ Cambric 36 12}¢ 
Allendale.....6-4 17 |Masonville.....i 9g 
 fontae 74 20 |Nashua, E.....36 94 
“84 Wag) Pla 1g 
Avondale ......36 8! bed W....45 12% 


Ballou & Son. ..36 1g Newmarket, F. 3 1% 
“ .33 6 (|N. Y. Mills..... 36 Il 


Bay Mills......36 9'¢ “ Wt'rTwist 36 12'¢ 
Bellows Falls..35 10'¢ “ ... 6-4 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8% | ‘ ++ 64 176 
Boott, R....... 97 «5%;| “ 1.84 25 
“  E.......36 71¢|Pepperell ...6-4 1614 
“ AGC....36 9 ne ae 
Cabot.........7-8 7 . “ «++ 84 2234 
7 ens ae ” --- 94 2 
Wh nabodedl 9-8 10% “ 10-4 271¢ 
© invccace, Ee “ ..-11-4 $246 
COS 4 cance 27 $i Pequot. 54 16 
Clinton, Al... .36 i vod 20 
Dauntless... ...36 8 'Slatervilic...... 61¢ 
Dwight,Anchor36 10 Tuscarora, XX. 36, — 
Fearless........36 784 Utica.......... 35 «(9 
Fruit of the Loom : “ex. heavy.36 9¢ 
“ ee Bere 5-4° 16 
“ “ $8 Big) .., 6-4 18 
« 7 2 wn © eeeceaes 84 27} 
Forestdale..... me 2s  sampsaes 94 30 
Green G.......36 634) “ 10-4 324¢ 
Gold Me dal... .36 Thy) he avy. .100 
. 83 644; “ Nonp.. 36 12 
Great alls, 8 . 31 wages 
- - OXX.36 12 
“ 33 «Ce * cambric.36 124¢ 


“d’blewarp36 12 


Hill’ HW Se ‘mp. thao mM : 
383 8 (|Washington....26 65% 


4 
a “ 196 9 Wauregans, 100836 12} 
a “«  ,.42 1144 “ shirtcotton— 12 
bad o 1 Ue | BS... 36 11 
Highland......36 9 ** cambric...— 12}¢ 
MO secescousee © Whitinsville . 9 8 
Indian Orchard : << 
DW36 4 Williamsville 
Langdon, 76....36 9¢ A136 11 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, * be .36 6 |Laconia,... .104 25 
Atlantic, ae. 2 ee ed 11-4 274g 
D 1044 


+--+ 96 6%4|/Lyman, B......40 
a H....86 7% oe shuset' tte : 
a P....87 634 “BB... .36 6% 
“ Lb... 64) « 33 6 


a oe © «Bl 30 5 
Appleton, A....36 8 “ Stand. 36 7 
XX ..36 #6 |Mystic River...36 7 
of R. 36 ¢| Nashua, fine O.. 1% 
Augusta....... 36 R.. - 
o 30 os “  B....40 914 
“« <A... GX seg W....48 124¢ 
Broadway. ....36 Big Ine wmarket, DD.36 6% 
Bedford, B.....30 53g) G..36 654 
Boott, C...... 3M 6h ” N..36 7 
" er a Pacific, mm. 36 78 
“ M,fam.36 74, RS aM 
2 epee 40 88;'\Pe prerel exh ‘7-4 1614 
Continental, C.36 7% - 8-4 20 
“ D.40 «8% “ eee 234¢ 
Conestogo, D. .28 6 “ -.. 10-4 25 
“ G,...30° 61¢ “ . 11-4 271¢ 
“ 8...33 74 « 12-4 324¢ 
* W...36 He Pepperell Efine,39 8 
Dwight, X 30 R.. .36 Tig 
me, MEP 33 5 s 0..88 7 
Oe Meiesd 88 14 “« N .80 6 
Exeter, A...... 36 684 Pepuot, + com &§ 
 Weasees 644) va ae OO 
Ellerton. ....10-4 25 Oi) Fived 54 14 
Great Falls, E..36 8 ‘Pittafield, A... .36 54g 
Hill’sS’mp. Id’m45 1175 (Pocasset, O....36 73g 
Indian Head. . .86 “ O....88 61 
ee ee 7%| “ E....40 8% 
“40 1036 |Stark, AA......36 8 
a. we 1244) Utica.......+ +0. %s% — 
Indian Orchard : | * heavy....40 9¢ 
- an, Dil & aneeeaded 48 16 
7 DW. oe cenw eto 58 18 
le os Tee | imrrrrerry 78 27%¢ 
AA... BM) geo nes 86 30 
Lawrence, LL. .36 % Wamsutta, 8.T.50 21 
Y...+ | 12% 
“6 XX. .36 1%) “  TLA® 90 
w Xxxe ol IT 89 3at¢ 
Langley, A... ..36 | i Seka -99 35 
B eecee 1-3 t . saeh 40 
SC asees 3 B Wachusett er 4 1% 
re Sa 4 aeeeel MB 
Oo | eonne 4 5 mad svpee M8 18 


A fair trade is 





R. H. MACY & (0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th a 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOM. 
ERS AND THE PUBLIC TO OUR ELEGANT AS 
SORTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


FROM THE LOOMS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS. 
ALSO TO OUR UNUSUALLY LARGE AND CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED STOCK OF BLACK AND COL. 


ORED 
DRESS GOODS, 


ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY AND WHICH WE 
SHALL SELL AT ASMALL ADVANCE ON COST 
OF IMPORTATION. 


WE QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESIRABLE 


LADIES’ 
SUITS. 


BRAIDED FLANNEL SUITS, at $12.99 and $14.99. 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, at $10.49 and $28.99. 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line, at $16.74. 
BLACK AND COLORED SERGE SUITS, at 814.99. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, at $18.49, $24.99, 
BW.99. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK 
GOOD VALUE, at $18.49. 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $2.78. 
CHILDREN'S SUITS, JACKETS, AND LADIES’ 
WRAPS IN GREAT VARIETIES. 


SUITS, EXTRA 


ALL MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. SPRING CATA. 
LOGUE WILL BE READY IN A FEW WEEKS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


DUNLAP’S 
Daring’ Styles of Felt Hats 


ARE OUT. 


The Spring Style of Gentle- 
men’s Silk Hats will be issued 
on Saturday next, March 3rd. 


179 BROADWAY 


AND 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





DIRECT [IMPORTATIONS 


Bnglish Silk and Darby Tats 


FROM THE BEST LONDON MAKERS 
JUST RECEIVED. 





Western Branch Store: 


PALMER HOUSE, 
CHICAGO. 


SILK PATCHWORK i... 


Samples. Gem Silk Co,, New Haven, ce 


BON MARCHE. 


RICH GOODS FROM THE ORIENT. 

To enable American admirers of fine Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Portieres, Antique and 
Modern Decorative Brass-ware to purchase 
in New York as low as they can at the Bon 








Marché or in London, the undersigned is au- | 


thorized by the Persian & East India Com- 
pany to offer at retail, for a short season, re- 
cent importations at a slight commission on 
the cost. These goods have no duplicate in 
this country and are selected with a view to 
beautify and enrich city and country homes. 
T. O. HAGUE, 
68 Thomas § St., J New York. 


IF ) YOU WANT 


“The most popular and - 
isfactory Corset as 
Health, Comfort an fie 
gunce of Form,”’ be sure 
and 








SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
at is eee pleat 


[March I, 188% 








EJ Denning C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 


| WILL DISPLAY ON MONDAY, 
in the Rotunda, 


HIGH COST NOVELTIES. 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 


ARE OFFERED IN 


Black, Colored, and Fancy 


INDIA SILKS, 
from 50c. Per Yard Upward. 


ALSO 


Ladies’ Plain and Ribbed 
LISLE THREAD HOSE, 


Colored Clocks, 
50 CENTS PER PAIR, 
Price, $1.15 per Pair, 
PLAIN, COLORED, AND FANCY 


COTTON HOSE, 
25c. to 40c. Per Pair. 


ALSO A COMPLETE AND ELEGANT 
MENT OF 





former 


from 


ASSORT- 


Ladies’ French Hand-made 


UNDERGARMENTS 


OF EVERY VARIETY AND QUALITY, 
at Extraordinary Low Prices. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE 
FULL AND ENTIRELY NEW STOCK OF 


LINENS 


House Furnishing Goods, 
NOW OPEN. 


THE as HAS NEVER BEEN SUR. 
ASSED, 


ame Prices 
will be Found Unusually Low. 


Orders by mail promptly executed and samples sent 
when desized. - ond 


Broadway, 4th Av.,3th. and! OthSts. 


Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 
Moody’s New Tailor System 


OF SQUARE MEASUREMENT CUTS EVERY GARMENT Worn 
by Lady or Child from the 1 full printed and Ulustrated 
instructions and {fs sold on its own merits. No fit- 
tin », pianing, ¢ or palling, or waste of 














tem $5.00, on monthly payments. Send 75 cents or 
2 L- stamps for tirst payment and we willsend you 

stem can be paid 
— Sustem is not more than satis- 





Soc. a month 
factory, it can turned after 00 days at our ex- 
pense. 


D. W. MOODY & CO., 
31 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


Parlor, Library, Dining, and Bed- 
room Sets, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS TO PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


B. 1. SOLOMON'S SONS, ° 
Union Square ve and 16th St. 


211 and 218 Wooster Street, N. Y. 


AS- 





PONGEE, PRINTED FOULARD, and | 


” Bey Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Friday, Feb. 28d, 1888.) 














OF FEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice 
ntos, Choice to Best. .............. 84@ 8 

tS eh da en aad bgt damian @20 

SOR REPRE Sport ee 

Ea eR 

ERE SIS cal aiciinaanbube aioe 

TEA. 
EEE, SSR ere ree tae eee a 
Sf PIN i:veksscarnns eo eewieameut 
PM adat cs xs0vsecsaccagetnnancken 

SERS re ier ery ee 

le ARES RR aE 

SUGAR 

| Raw.—Fair to prime................. 
Ne eee 
cite «os ce-eseesagaen 
INI ose ésin'n deccpebamtesens 
I citisds <asreswecsdecaned 
Wuitr. —Standard | Seer 
AS ea 

YELLOw.—Coffee C.............- 

I a a oi 
MOLASSES. 

Gis kdncascdacnsendeandnwtiwe.<eua 
eI: i505 win tae nse ance subaied 
 ievcuvuscovenencen decane 35 40 

| REESE EST A HER ERR 

New Orleans, new ~~, aes 

Ge Cod (n ) ee 
eorge’s “¥ , per 

Grand Bank Cod... sot : ™ en 

Mackerel, No. 1 SS ae 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 

Herring, per box....... sai axene 

Turk’s Islands, per mop 33 

Mediterranean............... 30 

Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p.sk —— @ 2 50 

Liverpool, “  Higgins’s, ““ —— @ 250 

Liverpool, “ Phanix, “ —— @ 250 

Liverpool, ‘“ W’shi'g' gt’n’s “ 150 @ — — 

Liverpool, “ s’ndry bra’s “ 140 @ 1 45 

GENERAL 1 MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEA MEAL, Etc. 
FLour : 
Sour Extras and Patents. or = @%5 00 
J 0 eee @ 3 60 
Superfine Spring @ 3 75 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Tll., Super- 
fine Winter.............. 375 @ 400 
State Extra brands........ 400 @410 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’a 400 @ 4 15 
Minnesota, 510 @65 175 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 635 @7 75 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........<.. @ 4 25 
Ex. a r Ind., Ohio, and 
EET EES 430 @ 525 
Oo. el on yy 4 ). 4 2 @ 4 30 
White kenge = : & md.) 4 @ 4 35 
St. § as 5 0 @ 5 70 
St. Louis, Ganally POR ee 5 20 @ 550 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 30 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, “Patenta”.. 5 80 @ 7 30 
White Wheat, Michigén Ex. 4 05 @ 5 15 

SouTHERN Fiovr : 

_— SEMEERA ae 475 @ 5 25 
PT cccccwsucescumansls 550 @ 6 00 
ER i paweas oid couekees 625 @710 

Rye FLour 

SEES ae eee eee 275 @ 3 25 
OS 66 c06000e08 sevens 400 @425 
Corn MEAL: 
Saree 310 @3 75 
Brandywine. ....0..%.0..0.- 80 @ 3 85 
a er 375 @— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
i pdeutepeanwmnencaih #110 @#1 29%; 
a > -aerrr 107 @ 108 
OF ee ascekedaaeste 115 @1 24 

Corn : 

BE MO os cnanccesseveee 72 @— — 
Na ddcrcecncseeul waee — 7 @—i7 
Seer 15 @— — 

Oats: . 

as Wliidishilar nina tein waardi — 53 @— 64 
NS ikea ian eaewecnd — 53 @— ih 
New York, Mixed.......... — 49 @— 49% 

RYE: 

DN sect nah aiid 1 @— — 

Pennsylvania........ ....+. —%6 @— — 
BEANS 

eee re 2 40 2 45 

eee 310 @ 312% 

ES 245 @2 50 

Peas: 

Green, 1882, # bush........ 130 @ 1 35 
Southern Black Eye, ? 2- 
 § eee 275 @ 3 00 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
I Mad a vane ees #19 00 @#19 50 
Extra Prime............ 15 00 @ 15 75 
eee —_— ® 18 50 
Ore tere 19 50 @ 20 00 

Bacon : 

Short Clear.............. 1050 @ — — 
Long Clear.............. 1025 @ — — 
Oe errr -— @--— 

Cut Meats: 

Smoked Hams......... —13 @ — 44% 
Smoked Shoulders. . - 94@ — -- 
Smoked Strips........... g@ — 13 

MILL FEED. 

$19 00 @#20 00 

00 @ — — 

20 00 @ — — 

@ 23 00 

@ 2% 00 

@-—— 

@ 29 00 

@ 2 0 

@ 4% 00 

@*— 65 

per 100 ibs — @— ww 

Clover: Saixed “ae —-10 @-— — 

ve Sirem, a = ¢ —% 
mn, itraw, _—* ;@ — 

hort Hye Stra, ” “ roe @ — & 
COUNTRY , PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER... 
State Creamery, fair to eveecsucnsdt 23@42 
> and tubs........ eovenwond 23@30 
Western, ’ to ° 
Western, Factory, fairto ehoics........,.1% 
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CHEESE. 
Btate, Factory, Gile....008 fl ee 13},@13%4 
I Seep «ll @12 
Wale GD WME E hb hese. 6020 cccccnssccses 10 @l1l 
Ohio Factory, flat fine................ 13 @— 
Flat, good te prime............ sewn beu ll @12 
Skimmed Cre POMECEY .. 02 cccescccsees 8 @ 8% 
Full-skimmed Factory, new..........-. 5 @6 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..31 @33 
State and Pennsylvania........... .. 31 @32 
Western and Canadian................ 30 @31 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... #11 873;@%— — 
_ a 1125 @ — — 
SS RAE 1175 @ — -- 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............. - 22 @— 23 
Spring Chicke ns, Philadelphia. ..— 22 @— 28 
eer — 15 @— 16 

‘“ State and Western...... — 14 @— 15 
ot eee eT oer — 18 @— 2 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions, Red, per bbl............. 1 50 @ 1 75 
Onions, Yellow ‘“ Pees F Fk 
Onions, White “ .............3 50 @ 5 00 
Cabbage, near-by, Re r 100. 6 00 @12 00 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl.. 2 50 @ 2 75 
Potatoes, Western N. Y., “ “ 2 50 @ 2 75 


Sweet Potatoes, per bbi.......... 1 50 @ 2 WW 
Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches..... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Turnips, Russian, per bbl....... 1 00 @ 1 12 
Squash, per bbl 3 50 @ 4 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, West’rn N. Y., m’x’d I’ts #3 00 @ #3 75 
Apples, Baldwjn’s, per bbl..... 325 @ 4 00 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl..... 3 25 @ 4 50 


Apples, Windfalls, perbbl..... 200 @ 2 50 
Oranges, Florida, choice, per 

fg ee eee 350 @ 375 
Oranges, Fla., fair to good, » 

14 bbL. RI pated 250 @ 275 
Grapes, W. N. Y., Catawba.... — 4@-— 7 
Grapes, Isabella, per ae _ 


a — 
Cranberries, Jersey, ow p. cr’te 4 00 @ 4 50 


Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 
good, per crate. 350 @ 375 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand- -p ed, 
oS 7 aa — 714@— 7% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. . . — 8K@— 9% 
Peaches, Peeled............0+000 — 9 @—1l4 
Peaches, ae —6 @— 6% 
CO eee — 84@— 8} 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beef, dressed... , -9 —101¢ 
Western, heavy ‘wethers......... —7 o- 74 
Mixed, aia 6 @— 6% 
“« Jersey and near-by...... — 54@— 6% 
I dina dicttes tanie dete sean —4 @—4% 
Spring Lambs.................. —7 @— 8% 
Live Calves, prime.............. 915, @—10 
” o fair to good........ —8 @9 
6 < buttermilk fed...... —5 @— 6 
- " grassers. coseee — 396@— 44 
Dressed Veals good to fine...... —ll1 @—1i2 
GEE tsk ncoseve -13 @—l4 
RNa aici recat cae endian neh tin — 6¥@— 7 
‘* dressed, per 100.. -- ~ S4@—10 
eiatissinea ds cians <i 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. ne ae ee 28 @35 
” pi ie Ra = @27 
- Coarse and quarter blood. @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X a 
ae AR eRe aR. @40 
N. Y. » Mich., and Ind., = Ee 40 @45 
eee 35 
“ * “ pen en a @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX.. @43 
i “3 @45 
2 ” a = ee 44 @46 
* - © . Baaensn 35 @40 
= “ *  common..... 30 @34 
Burry at value. 
> 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... S— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. yr 37 00 @40 00 
‘*  Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
en ee 29 00 @30 50 
“ Ground Bone...........31 00 @33 50 
‘ss Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
‘“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer... ... 47 00 @50 00 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @35 00 


Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
“Wheat 7 peawadna 50 00 
i 4a 51 00 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
ng Fertilizer. 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 50 
— compounded to order: 
mestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs. . 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 33 00 
—. 8 xport Bone, per 2,000 
Saceinine Saban ee apne we 31 00 @33 00 
Allene Phosphate bos Hhaserivenes 35 00 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Piss c200000 45 00 @48 00 


Guano, Pe ray’ n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
“ 


3.40 ‘ 50 00 @52 00 
Guare n40 Standard or Guanape 
re -....52 00 @54 00 
Bons, ground fine, average...... — — @32 00 
lived, high grade.. — — @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 8 #0 
Plaster, per ton (2, _ 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
ee oe he ee — @175 
Dried Bloody Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. — @4H 
osbbedateete 3% 25 @ 8 273 


ISHS. got 5 @bi, cents per Pota: 4 


“ist Class Printers’ Materials. 
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Insurance. 


LOANS SECURED BY PAID-UP 
POLICY 


Mr. A. failed some years ago. He owed me 
$500, but could pay nothing. He was insured in 
the —-—- -——-;, but, being unable to continue 
his annual payments, gave up his old policy and 


received a paid policy for $1,000. By his 


| 
by which it is frequently vexed and put 


direction the policy was made payable to me, “#0 | 


far as interest may appear.” We both thought 
that possibly he might pay my claim and receive 


back his policy. I should add that, in order that 


there might be no dispute as to the amount of | 


iny claim, he gave mea note, in usual form, with 
interest payable one after date. Now the 
question on which I want light is this: Any debt, 
whether by book account or by note, runs out in 
Would I lose my security (my hold upon 
the policy) after six years, unless I protect my- 
self by putting my claim into a judgment ? 
. die after the six years, would his 
heirs or I be entitled to the face 
far as my #500 are concerned 7 
This is an actual except as to the 
amounts. Feeling in doubt as to my rights, I 
wrote to the central office, stating the case and 
asking what they would do in case of Mr. A.’s 
death after the six years. I received an an- 


swer of scant courtesy, telling me to ask a lawyer. 
Now, it is scarcely possible that, with their im- 
mense business, they have not had many similar 
cases actually occurring, where they settled in 
some way. A little more satisfactory answer 
would, it seems to me, 
place. 

A friend of mine has, I think, #2,200 secured 
in the same way by a paid-up policy in the same 
company. The six years have run by. The 
debtor has disappeared, living now somewhere 
“out West.” Now, if the insured man dies, will 
the $2,200 go tomy friend or to the family of 
the insured ? 

In other words, does a paid-up life insurance 
policy offer security to a creditor for any longer 
period than six years? Security on real estate 
is good until it is paid. If I put any property in 
my creditor’s hands to secure his claim, he can 
keep it until his claim is paid, or he may sell it, 
pay himself, and return the balance. It would 
seem that the policy was put in pledge. The 
debt, it is true, becomes outlawed ; but is that 
such a discharge as to release the thing pledged, 
whether it be a watch, or jewelry, or real estate, 
or a paid-up policy ? Cc. B. W. 

The policy itself is not in pledge, not 
being itself property. The lapsing of the debt 
by limitation of statute does not directly 
affect possession of the document itself, but 
it may affect the security by 


day 


six years. 


case, 


not have been out of 


making the 


| insurable interest no longer susceptible of 


proof. The statute of limitations—for the 


| probable purpose of limiting the disturbance 
| Of the- courts by cases of long standing, 


especially because the difficulty of deter- 
mining the rights of contestants increases 
as the transactions grow old, and also 
because the presumption is that a claim 
which has been left open for six years was 
a dubious one, originally, or has been paid 
and the evidence of payment been jost— 
fixes that term as the term of suability. In 
case of a policy which is wholly assigned 


as security, the assignee would ordinarily 


| be the proper party to receive payment; in 


| interest when the policy matures. 





the case cited, the phraseology itself de- 
volves upon the cfeditor the proof of actual 
A note 
of more than six years’ standing would be 
met by the statute; the enforcement of a 
lien on the policy, the note itself being 
offered as the proof, it might reasonably be 
presumed, could be met in the same way by 
the other claimants upon the estate. 
Obviously, the safer course would be to 
obtain a judgment. In the other case cited 
the disappearance of the debtor does not 
hinder judgment, but the statutory limit is 
past and the creditor must take his chances. 

It is impossible to pronounce accurately 
and positively upon such cases. Their 
issue will finally depend upon state law 
and more or less upon the circumstances 
of each particular case. In the case which 
is cited here, furthermore, there are other 
considerations which may come in. For 
example, it is stated that the debtor was 
insolvent when this policy lien was given; 
the rights of other creditors—and possibly 
of the wife, if there is one—may have their 
bearing. 

A little reflection will, we think, satisfy 
our correspondent that his impression of 
‘*seant courtesy” shown by the insurance 
company is not well founded. A company 
has no duty further than to make sure that 
it pays a claim to the legally entitled party 
and obtains a valid discharge, under state 
laws which it has no hand in making and 


into query as to what todo. It is no part 
of a company’s duty to pass upon legal 
questions like this in advance, and to say 
what it will do, some years hence, when a 
certain contingency arises. The precise 
language of the reply is not stated; but we 
think the company, in advising our corre- 
spondent to do what it does 
legal questions come up—consult a lawyer- 
was entirely right. 
<—_> 


A CORRECTION. 


itself when | 
! 


Ix making up a table of comparison of | 
| surplus ratios, last week, an inadvertance 


occurred in case of the New York Life, the 
special reserve charged up by that Com- 
pany on its Tontine policies not having 


| been deducted from its liabilities, as should 


of the policy so | 


have been done in order to make the com- 
parison an equal one. Deducting, there- 
fore, this special liability ($2,091,372), and 


adding it to the surplus account, the figures 


nomination, but it is not a positively bad 
one. At the present writing we have not 
learned that it has been acted upon. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The thirty-cighth annnal report of the New 
York Life Insurance Company is published on 
another page, and will be read with much in- 
terest by the thousands of policyholders and 
friends of the Company in all sections of the 
country. The past year has been a remarkably 
prosperous one for this institution, Its re- 


ceipts from premiums have increased, its 


| total revenue has increased, its surplus and 


will be as below for that Company, and we | 


| reproduce the table as corrected : 


4 PER Cent. Basis... —-— 


Sun. 

LiaBILr Sur- PLUS 

AssETS TIES. PLUS. Ratio. 

Mutual........ .@97,961,317 $93,349,903 @4,611,414 4.94 
New York....... 50) B00, 396, 43,760,183 7,040,213 16.08 
Mass. Mutual. 7,332,796 6,523,573 809,223 12.40 
Berkshire * 3,583,077 8,141,867 441,210 14.04 

| tna . Wl MATES 8.68 11 
| Manhattan*..... 10,662,476 9,096,814 1,565,668 17.20 
Equitable’.... .. 45,085,760 40,300,000 7,785,750 19.16 
Penn %, 483,807 7,020,483 1,463,224 20.84 
Home* 5,191,683 3,967,956 1,223,725 30.83 


* In case of these companies capital stock is charged 
in with liabiliities. 


a 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tre American Aid Society of York, Pa. 
a concern which was not in 
in the year 1881, was, some months ago, 
offering, through agents in some of 
the Southern States, agreements to pay 8500 


existence 


| well be 


| in the 


at the end of five years, upon condition of | 


receiving annually during the five years 
how much do you suppose? 
and ten Endowment 


cents! insurance 


| could hardly be desired at a cheaper rate; 


but, if the annual 2.10could be compounded 
at ten per cent., it would be $14.16 at the 
end of the five years, and, if that $14.10 
could still be compounded at the same rate, 
it would require over thirty-seven 


| more to bring the accumulation up to $500. 


| If we 


| because everybody would see and say 


should offer a $100 Government 
bond as a premium for every new subscrip- 
tion to Tre should get 
few responses from any section of country, 
that 
whoever offers to givea hundred dollars for 


INDEPENDENT, we 


| three is either out of his head or intends a 








cheat. But when propositions of the sort 
above sketched (which is only a little more 
bald than usual) are actually made and 
accepted, is it wonderful that assessment 
societies flourish upon the almost ineradica- 
ble determination of mankind to assume that 
the bigger a promise is the more it ix to be 
believed in’ Once begin to talk of life in- 
surance, and, whether because ‘the magical 
power of compound interest” is the thing 
or whether people are dazed into for- 


| the continued prosperity of the 


Two dollars | 


years | 


| amounting 


getting that arithmetic governs the insur- | 


ance of anything, we do not know, thou- 
sands seem to part with all the reason that 
they ordinarily use and to swallow any 
story told to them. Nobody can be de- 
luded into believing that a man can spend 
#10,000 a year out of an income of two dol- 
lars aday, and, if everybody who is solicited 
to join an assessment society would just 
put three questions, it would be his advan- 
tage. These questions are: 

1. How much is this society undertaking 
to pay out? 

2. How much is it admitting the inten- 
tion to take in? 

8. On its own showing, is it likely to get 
the money to pay with ? 

If these questions, or their equivalents, 
were put and insisted upon, with pencil ap- 
plied ‘to paper or with the carpenter's 
chalk on the nearest board, it would be 
shown that the assessment plan promises 
to pay out anywhere from two to ten times 


@sets have 
Company 


increased, so that, strong “as the 
has been in years past, it never 
stood on more solid and enduring founda- 
tions than where it stands to-day, It re- 
ceived in premiums during 1882 over nine 
million one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, an increase over the previous year of more 
than cleven hundred dollars, It 
has received in rents, ete, #2,- 
798,018.41, total income for 
the year million dollara, This 
is a total increase of income during the past year 
of almost a million and a half of dollars, and of 
this fact alone the friends of the Company may 
proud; but the assets, too, have largely 
increased during the year more than three and a 
half millions dollars, so that the cash assets on the 
first of January last amounted to $50,800,396.82. 
This immense property is all carefully invested 
solid securities. The beneficent 
work that the Company is annually doing ap- 
pears in the fact that during 1882 about six and 
a quarter millions of dollara waa paid to policy- 


thousand 

interest, 
making — the 

nearly twelve 


holders in death claims or otherwise. Af- 
ter making a careful estimate of the 
liabilities of the Company, it is seen 


that the divisible surplus at four per cent, is 
nearly five million dollars, By the New York 


standard this surplus is extimated at ten million 
dollars, There over 1881 of be- 
tween six and seven thousand policies in force, 


is an increase 


so that now the total number is over sixty thou- 
sand. There is a corresponding increase of new 
insurance, 

Other facts might be added, but only to show 
Company, A 
careful study of the annual report will show that 
the Company is even stronger than has been in- 
dicated. With officers and trustees as prudent 
and intelligent as those of the New York Life, 
we are sure that the continued growth of the 
Company is beyond question, 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


We publish in another column the annua 
statement of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Boston, which shows the 
following figures: Its total assets January at, 
1883, including real estate, at cost value, loans 
on bond and mortgage, ntocks, bon cash ou 
hand, ete. were $2,526,660.56, with liabilities 
. the aggregate to #2,351,922.26. 
Its surplus, by Massachusetts standard—4 per 
cent.—was #174,738.30, by New York standard— 
4%¢ per cent. estimated at 300,000, During 
the year 1882 it increased its ledger aasets, ita 
sufplus, and its income, while it dec ‘reawed ita 
disbursements as compared with the previous 
year. The whole statement shows good, con- 
servative Management and steady progress, 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Maas. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


| £. W. BOND, President. 


as much as its representatives say they will | 


take in. 


....Mr. Ephraim Williams, of Stoning- 
ven, is Governor Waller's second nominee 
for the office of Insurance Com er in | 
Conneetient. This is said to be & good 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
SOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Mtreet. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 
LUTE SECURITY ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Ineued, 


Cc. P. PRALEION, forges ROMAN eH 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


oF THE 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD. Secretary. 


January Ist, 18853. 


LEDGER ASSETS. 


Kval estate, cost value.............0+- $181,480 11 
Loans on mortgages, first liens 1,218,628 42 
Loans on collateral securities 78,445 00 
Loans on policies of the company 12,100 00 
Premium notes on policies in force 163,450 21 
Bonds and atocks, at cost...... 743,316 lu 
Cash in banks and office, 18,443 89 
Bills receivable, pe rons) leans, | age’ nte’ bal- 
ances, and Commuted Commissions,.,... 13,079 48 
Total ledger assets. . 82, 423,942 56 
Deduct for possible deprec clation ot 
real estate 9,280 11 


$2,414,662 45 
OTHER ASSETS. 


luterest and rents, due and acerued......... $42,111 53 
Market value of bonds and stocks over cost. 35,708 90 
Outstanding premiums on policies in force, 

DR iccnecbicccsseccssecsensiccusenas 94,177 68 


Grows assets ......... $2,526, 660 56 


LIABILITIES. 
Premium reserve, Maas. Standard...... $2,301,668 00 
Matured endowment, not called for..... 160 00 
Losses in process of adjustment 24,758 00 
ESE oe Se ye 14,504 56 


Premiums paid in advance...... , 2,781 68 


Total liabilities $2,351,922 26 


Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent . $174,788 Bo 
Surplus, New York Standard, 444 per cent. 

(eatimated) ‘ 300,000 00 
Dividends paid, during 1882................... 48,951 45 
Endowments paid, during Is 82,247 44 


Increase in surplus, during 1682...... susen 3,317 63 


Increase in ledger assets, during 1882. 24,265 96 
Increase in gross asseta, during 1882. 4290 40 
Increase of income, during 143.. “a 44,069 74 
Increase in amount of outstanding insur- 

ance, during 1842 448,585 00 
Decrease of disburse ments, during 1842 25,849 96 


THE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED 1865. 





ASSETS, January let, 1988 $1,390,440 77 
EL wccunecncentes cescnce cacecsesnecnwmes 1,167,604 
Surplus to policyholders by Mass. and 
Conn. Standard, .............ccceceee ceeee 222,886 6° 
Surplus to policyholders by New York 
IIS cn ccccdocececcesscscoccccecoccescss 276,108 69 
Which is exclusive of a Special Reserve for 
accumulations due by N. Y. Standard to 
98,074 04 


Savings Endowment Policies of......... 


Ovvicens, 


T. W. RUSSELL, President, 

F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 

E. B. PECK, Assistant Secretary. 
4. D. OHUROH, - mata a 


——_ Rin ———— 
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SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BU POLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIBE, | OR ACCIDEN 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, ¢ of Philadel phia, 


NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos, 327-831 CHESTNUT STREET 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CEPTTAL... ... Sart 

The Compan} vile tent SAFES INSIDE PHEIR 
4 HOLA "ROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpo- 
rations and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms ‘and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED. BY THE YALE TIME- 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of of every ds desertp .- 

tion, iadoan BONDS and STOCKS 

ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KE ¥ING, EW 
SPEC TTA GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLEC oTED AND kEMITTED FOR A 
ERATE CHARC 
The Compan i " - EXEC ng “ADMINISTRA 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS: " every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVEST MEETS are kept 

separate and apart from the assets o 
additional security, the Company has a ee al 
capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for their 
trust obligations. 


WILLS REC ENF TED FC oR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 


NA. Cal, py ELL, Preside nt. 
JOHN B. GES’ ice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary 


DIRECTORS : , 
Stephen A Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Fdward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Ty] ~% ™ omas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi = Mc Kean. 


:) CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


J¥¥IcEs, {New York, 100 Broadway, 
Continental { { Brooklyn. im? Court and Le om Sts. 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve As weaniinaan Wedieawéd 31,524,123 o4 


STEPHEN 


Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash.. 1,000,000 0O 
Se MD, .cccaudedetesedecnanabes 1,557, 865 69 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. Lote as nS 
83.. $4,450,534 50 
a... Company cenducte ite business under_the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
Bb. HYDE, 


GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. H 

8. P, CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RYKE 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY ©. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING. 
WILLIAM M. V ICHARD A. M DY, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 

WM. H. CASWE JOHN H. EARLE, 

D. H. ARNOLD, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 

E. W. GORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W. LANE, INO. F. SL. ER 
JAMES FRASER, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
HIRAM BARNEY, 


~ 


TYRUS PECK, Se: tary. 
oy % M. RIBBY. Sec, Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND. Boe, y A2 ex Dot. 
H. DUTCHE ER, Sec, c. Brooklyn Dep't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 





. .. ccnunsd, . cecesuptensanesiees $16,210,465 92 
II, conenseusedosenienesnes 13,574,570 99 
Total Surplus......... ....... $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Roarchary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JaNUARY 257TH, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
afaira on the 3lat December, 1882. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from lst Jan- 
uary, 1482, to 3ist December, 18#2...... 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
anuary, ism 


$4,412,693 58 


1,516,844 85 


_ 86,020, a 8 43 


Total Marine Premiums. . 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, | 
1882, to 8lst December, 1 see» 984,390,305 90 
Losses paid Gustag the same 
perio« . 82, 013,7 767 35 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and = Ex. 
penses........... 823,304 50 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 


aoa 
$88,974,558 00 
Loans secured | by Stoc ks and otherwise., 1,5 


500 U0 





Real] Estate and claims due the Company, 

estimated at 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 U2 
SY Sagat ctvsicccnavecsecneseesecnees 364,923 85 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certiticates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the poppeny | pas Soe ear endin 
31st December, 1882, for which certi wil issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of May ‘next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















ms TRUSTEES 
J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRAY 

.H. H. soe EDMUN CORLIES, 
LEWIS CURTIS JOHN ELLIOTT 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOXNE, 
JAMES LOW ROB'T B. MINTUR 
DAVID LANE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LA NE. 

A. A. RAVEN EDWIN D A 

WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
NJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 

JOSIAH O. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM CE, 

ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM H. 

HOMAS F. YOUNGS THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
C.A. HAND. _ HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

ILLIAM H. WEBB, JOHN L. RIKER, 

N. DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiden 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAV. EN, ord Vice-Prevt. 


voened CONTINENTAL 
Liss, gxNgur- 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8S. PARSONS 
President. 
g/7 i. S. WINCHESTER 
Vice-President. 
E. R. 


BEECHER 
Secretary. 








PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 
ital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
' "= the policyholders, and deposited with 
: the Insurance Department of 


the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Offers a new form of policy, where the payment 
in full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the 
y — and assets of a regularly incorporated 
Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
rt to secure the same, after the first pay- 


ment, are called for as death occur. 

In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined’ with popular features as regards 
economy and convenience of payments, 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 





POLICY simple, definite, liberal, non-forteitable, 
incontestable. 


THIRTY- THREE years of success. 
4 ax 200,000 surplus by New York rule. 
Over Blo, 600,000 safely investe od 
a) a wanted. 
nts wanted in every city and town. 
pron 4 ae ct to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WemMPte, Sec’y. J. L. Hausey, 1st, Vice-Prest. 
8. N. . STEBBINS, Act'y H. B. . STOKES, ad Vice. Prest. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y.- 
81, 000 
) for reiawiirate Tee 7 pe al 4 
NET SURPLUS... 832,744 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....82,565 141 29 
B.S. W "ALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
















LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


Fire Insurance Company, of 


Liverpool, England, 





UNITED STA 


TES BRA NCH STATEMENT, 


NUARY Ast, 1883. 


ToTAL Cash Assets In U. 8. (of which $1,177, 787 is in U. rr Rexintered anes. 
Less deposits in other States, exclude d under New York State Law ; 


. $1,285,495 86 
279,184 00 


$1, (006,311 86 





Total liabilities, including reserve for unearned premiums and all claims under New York law $617,261 90 


Excess of income over all losses incurred and expenditures paid during the year 1882. . 





$119,439 10 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. 


Hon. AUGUSTUS SCHELL, 


Davip STEWART, Esq. eo 


Wo. H. Stocum, Esq, 


JAMES YEREANCE ftan [anager, 
M, 


46 PINE STREET, corner WwiL 


NEW YORK. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of f the Company on the Ist day of January, 


CASH CAPITAL...... wenees 


Net Surplus... 
CASH ASSETS.. 


Cee tere teneete 


Cash in Banks..... 


eee ee eee eee eneatee 


Oe ee een tee eeeeeee 


POOP UEP OTE COPESECCC CCIE eee eee eee 





weer ee eee eee) 


COCO O EAA ae thea tatene 


eee eee Pe eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums........-..--. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... 


COOMA e Ate et eee 


Cee eeanne 


eee eatoanne 


Oates eee eee teeeee 


COO OO OTERO OOOO AEA mE HH ee BH HHH EHO 


eben tea tate 


Tee Pee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States avaliable for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire Insurance: 


Ronds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


©, 78G,BOO). 0... ccc ccc ccee rede rceteean aren cates 
United States Stocks (market Value).......:.::cccccereeeecnnereeteenees 
Rank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market valué),......+:+.++-++ 


Ue ee URE Oe Cee USES 


$178,463 32 


1,172,737 44 
4,308,710 00 
847,887 50 


State and Municipal Bonds (market value)........ 


et eneee 


eee Pee 


1883. 
...+++$B,000,000 00 
Luss 2,116,832 00 
317,596 O1 
1,774,061 06 


$7,208,489 07 





20,000 00 


Loans , Fn og payable on demand (market value of ‘Collaterals 


Interest oo on Ist January, 1883. 
Premiums Uncollected and he 
Real Estate..... 


hands of Agents.....cccccccccsccsccasss 


Cee eee eee Cee eee eee eee 


___ 48,784 27 


Potal....cces PY PUPEPIELETETE PEEP ee eee eee eee eed ee eee Ree oe scvistebssesticien ae 07 


Wak Re PLow | Ase’t See's. 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1882. 


Auount or Leporr Assets, January let, 1882,.......... cece cece ccc ccccccccccccces $41,511,949 03 


INCOME. 
a 8 a ts tae Gn ib a es teas Rian iid oie $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
I apn is ba aeccun ce sadtawinks Seach ein shiden anes oeeeeras 2,956,802 33—@11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society's buildings, giving no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. #58,391,120 44 


——— 
DISBURSEMENTS. 





Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.................. cc ccc cceccececcccececes %2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities .............. 20.00. c cece cece ec ee ee eeee 2,841,044 83 
cols cina ted baas ge Caran suclenepeabassaaex what acconuns 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders . - - - ° . $5,977,541 56 
ena So sclninbu hanes iaesnde niet keaudonvednecetees 7,000 00 
NE SIN ana. io.0 5.0500 cnenecevenss000bseowees EH 891,423 49 
gets bien 466 ss <b tbbsrsa ke ben ned sensbinascebseserede ied 547 82 
ee NY I 50s 6 Xivav' sister Gn pwodiedis oo eeguwausesaNeddeeNeveebens 102,026 03 
ILS <<: o-oo ccrusceceeuseaasemmebe bade Gasenedae cc soesneawasmen #7,861,538 90 
Pah Came DARE, TOOMNNE TENG, BOT. 6.5 os oisicics: wnsinesevcneiscececcsccecssecsetoes 45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. 

EEE COCO AAT A TR OTe OO PRR TET a TE 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 

CSE TE ae et OT ees (ie, RS 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 

A EE WEE 5 00s.s naan snlneenecuenenematnamesespebedneeeuoedawees 11,651,371 97 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618) 

A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 


10,417,000 


i 6 I NE BI niniiccccses cedncdeiorsevenenssceceacs 3,520,484 60 

Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 
sk Seine dednesnne taPeGhorndntseseseeennycapheesse seh webalunen 2,897,983 44 
Be Sy Oe BE Bo oo oc eibedsccesceeinceccsccescsccecevecse 26,468 42 
$45,529,581 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost................ ccc cee cc cccceccccecececs 896,388 03 
ee: I I is 6 den sivrennueintedn nak caananetbsamncteksabuea 383,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 00 
Deferred premiums................+... esctsavncutpesdecenteascnnsesiahouteneass 805,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 .- « «© .« « @eneenseee 
TotaL LiaBiLities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 
37,367,076 39 


(N. Y. State Standard) 
Total Undivided Surplus ° ° - ° ° ° $10,658.674 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is €5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is #4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, - - - -« $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, 7 ~ - . $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 








For sixteen yearse=-1867 to 1882, both inclusivee-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Society, 
$67,889,572 56. 


The amount of i over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 

From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary participating policies, 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 

licies maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their respective annu J se nea 


ome due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience 


Table of Mortality, with 4}, per cent. interest, the standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, } A / 

; J.@. VAN Cis, || s*maries. 
We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


GrorGe DeF. L. Day, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

JopN SLOANE, 

ASHBEL GREEN, 
Parker Hanpy, 
Henry V. Buruer, 

E. Bouprxor Cox, 


Henry B. Hypx, 
Grorcre D. Moraan, 
Grorce T. ApgE, 
Henry A. Hvrvevt, 
Wri H. Foaa, 
WituaM A. WHEELOcK, 
Henry Day, 


Joun A, STEWART, 

U. 8. Grant, 

Joun D. Jones, 

Rost. LENox KENNEDY, 
Cnauncey M. Depew, 
BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, 
Henry M. ALEXANDER, 


SaMvEL Borrowsg, 
Steruen H. Pariups, 
Samvurt W. Torney, 
Cuaries G. Lanpox, 
Louis FrrzoErRa.p, 
Wriu1aM M. Bias. 


Henry G. MaRrQuann, 


Wii11am WALKER, 





OLIVER AMEs, 


Hewry R. Worcort, 


James W. ALEXANDER, Gerorce W. CARLETON, Denver. 

Henry 8. TERBELL, George G. KeLioca, | Eustace C. Frrz, SamveL G. Goopnics, 
Tuomas 8S. Youna, Epwarp W. Lamsert, Boston. London. 
Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpoupna, Tuomas A. Brpp.e, A. Vax Brroen, 
Danret D. Lorp, Josr F. pe NAVARRO, Groror H. Stvart, Paris. 

James M. Hatsrep, Joux J. McCoox, T. De Wirt Courier, Gustav. G. Pout. 
Horace Porter, W. Warrewnicnt, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


James W. ALexanpeEnr, Vice-President. 
Samvuet Borrowg, 2d Vice-President. 


Wru1umM Arexanper, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS - 
z.W. 


E. W. 


Hewny M. ALExanxpzr, Counsel. 
Hewry Dar, Attorney. 


Soort, Superintendemt 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1883. 


Amount of Net Cash Asseta, January lat, 882 - - - - - $45,130,006 86 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Premiums, a ee ° ; $9,604,788 88 
Lees deferred premiums January Ist, 188, - = - 452,161 GO— 69,162,027 38 
lnterest and rents (inciuding realized gains on real estate sold), 3,089,278 21 
Less interest accrued January lat, 18#2, : . 201,254 80 2 7AA,018 41—811,060,646 79 


857,080,652 65 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same, . : 2 . 81,965,292 Wo 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions to same, 427,258 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies, 3,427,768 76 
Total paid Policyholders, - : write $6,210,309 71 
Taxes and reinsurances,' - aa ike « . : . 234,678 97 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees, 1,392,088 38 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc, 385,111 18 —@A, 162,187 54 


$48,918,515 11 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (aince received), -— - . - - —» 1,276,029 67 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value, $19,965,96.52. 14,072,074 #1 


Realestate, - - - - “i ee a ee eC ees 4,128,065 13 

Bonds and mortgages, first liep on real estate (buildings thereon insured for §17,%0, 
000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collatera) security) 19,206,940 16 

Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, @6,191,139.60) : . . . 4,314,000 00 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts 
ee ee 

*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 

*Premiume on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, 304,206 10 

Agent's balances, ae oe ee eee a “> . 62,424 % 

Acerued interest on investments, January let, 1888, 926,000 OF 848,913,616 11 


Excess of market value of securities over cost, -— - . j 
*A detailed schedule of these itema will accompany the usual annual report filed with 
the Ineurance Department of the State of New York 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1883. . . . 


Appropriated as fellows: 


1,481,881 71 


. $60,800,396 82 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January let, 1883, pA51,461 21 
Reported losses, awaiting proof,et, - - - - = = 138,970 3% 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 63,260 43 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for), : . 6,226 86 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent. 

Carlisle net premi ; non-participating at 6 per cent. Carlisle net premium, . 43,174,402 76 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, January let, 

1888, over and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that clans. $2,004,244 (8 
Addition to the Fund during 16#8 for surplus end matured reserves 1,100,966 Wo 

$3,164,210 

DEDUCT.— 
Returned to Tontine policy b olders during the year on matured Tontines, - 1,072,827 87 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January lat, 1953, 201,872 16 
Reserved for premiums paid in advence, 36,782 86 


"$45,851,555 08 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cemt............ 066 cece cece eee e ee te ee eeeneeee 4,948,841 79 


Surplus by the New York Etate Etandard at 44 yer cent., estimated at 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of @4,848,641 the Board of Truste:® has declared a Reversionsary dividend to par 
ticipating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on rettiemeént of next annual pre 
mium. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring €41,325,520. 





. 1678, 46,406. Jen. It, 1678, 14. 

Nuwber of i. ist 1880, 46,706. Amount | Jan. Int, 1 tag Al7,168. 

ge ik i St civ | font ee tee 

Policies in force — i a a 7 my as, it 0. 
Dea 7 1876, @1,046,6°5. Divisible en. let, 1879, 82,411,426. 
th / - a ty Income we 2,U38, 610. . | Se. lot, 1660, 6,120,871. 
claims { 1860, 1,781,721. from Teo, 2,817 28. surplus at { Jen. jst, les], 4,206,006, 
| eel, Qe1s93. 1881, 2,402,664. pi | on. Ist, lee, eon 
paid | ie2, 1,956,212. Interest | 16a, 2,796,018, per cent. on. lot, 1068, 4,048,441, 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, EDWARD MARTIN, 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 

CHAS, WRIGHT, M. D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
ALEX. 8TUDWELL, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
Fe Ee Eaninleat of hgoneles. 





Lamernr, MD, Rowen Comme, 1D. 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
HENRY TUCK, M. D.. {Medial Examiners 
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Old and Young. 


A BIT OF LACE. 


BY Miss H. L. BRADLEY. 


I HELD in my hands my wedding gown 

And thought, as the twilight gathered down, 
Of all that had been and was to be, 

When my great aunt came and said to me: 


“My child, I have brought you a bit of lace,” 
And a smile came into her withered face, 
As she said, with ber hand upon my hair, 
In a trembling voice, that was half a prayer : 
** May the bonny bride it will help to grace 
Have aa fair a life as this bit of lace.” 


I touched it carefully, left alone, 
Laughing to think it was all my own. 
I watched it gleam in the fading light, 
A delicate mist of yellow white, 


Till its threads a story seemed to hold 

Of growing beautiful, growing old, 

And my dear love, coming from the town, 

Asked: “‘Why #o grave the wedding- 
gown ?” 


PORTLAND, ME. 
a 


MISS DOROTHY’S GIFT. 
BY SOPHIE E. KASTMAN. 


** How de do, Miss Dolly? There was a 
letter for you in the post-office, and, being 
as | was up-street, I thought I'd step round 
and bring it.” 

Miss Dorothy stiffened visibly. Brother 
Jabez was the only one who ever called her 
Dolly. Moreover, she did not care to have 
one of her infrequent letters come under 
the eye of such an inveterate gossip as the 
Widow Watson, who, according to Squire 
Higby, made the local newspaper « super- 
fluity. 

‘Thank you, Miss Watson,” 
curtly, taking the letter and laying it on the 


she said, 


mantel-piece, and then returning to her 
work with the most aggravating calmness. 

‘*There don’t seem to be no black border. 
So most likely it ain't death,” soliloquized 
the disappointed caller. Had come 
half a mile out of her way merely for the 
sake of seeing Miss Dorothy pare quinces? 

‘*No. There don’t look to be nothing 
immediate,” assented the other quietly, 
‘‘and I am in considerable of « hurty to 
get my jell on doing.” 

Mrs. Watson subsided into alow rocking- 
chair and began to sway to and fro witha 
gentle, undulating motion, like that of an 
incoming wave. It was clear that she 
would gain no new information; but, for- 
tunately, she could impart some, and tell- 
ing the news, she reflected, was even better 
than hearing it. 

‘Squire Higby come home last night,” 
she began, abruptly, ‘‘and he is that 
feeble the doctors say he can’t live but a 
few weeks. The housekeeper told me she 
never see such a pale thing as he is.” 

The quince that Miss Dorothy was paring 
rolled to the floor. The knife had slipped 
and cut her finger, she said, and, going 
hastily to the sink, she plunged her hand 
into a basin of water. 

‘*Why, do tell!” exclaimed the widow, 
advancing. ‘‘lam afraid it isa bad cut, 
by the way it bleeds. You'd better have 
me stay and do it up for you in brown 
sugar, for that’s very healin’.” 

“No,” thank you. Jabez will bandage it, 
when he comes.” And the widow felt her- 
self most unmistakably dismissed by the 
tall, angular, plain-featured woman in the 
scanty and faded calico. 

“I never see anything so cool in my 
life,” said Mrs. Watson, in relating the 
story to her confidential friend, ‘Squire 
Higby's housekeeper. ‘‘ You would have 
thought she was the Queen of Sheby, from 
her airs, and they as poor as Job’s turkey 
ever since they had the peat fever. Well, 
I am sure I pity poor Jabez.” 


she 


The cut proved to be a very slight one, 
after all; but the paleness did not leave Miss 
Dorothy's face. She continued steadily at 
her work, however, and when Jabez came 
in at noon the jelly stood in cups and tum- 
blers along the old-fashioned window-seat, 
its deep, rich crimson glowing in the sun- 
shine. ‘‘Seventeen of ’em,” she said, briefly ; 
‘but it took a sight of sugar.” After 
dinner she handed him the letter. He 


examined the postmark carefully before | 


opening. It was blurred, 8-p-r-i-n-g being 
the only letters visible. ‘‘ Clifton Springs, 


| most likely,” she said. “Squire Higby has 
| just got home from there.” Her voice had 
a harsh, strained sound, as if she were 
| struggling with some unusual emotion. 
| Jabez, too, appeared a little startled, and 

his hand shook as he tore open the en- 
| velope. Then he handed it to his sister. 
| ‘It’s for you, Dolly,” he said, with a look 
| of relief. “‘ Why didn’t you open it?” 
| ‘*I didn’t seem to know the writing and 
I hadn’t no time,” she answered. ‘ You 
read itto me, Jabez, while I 
table.” 

‘Why, it is from Gertie!” he cried, with 
a sudden tenderness in his voice. From 
Gertie, but some one else directed the en- 
velope,” and, clearing his throat, he leaned 
back in his old wooden chair and began 
| slowly deciphering the  closely-written 
pages. 


SPRINGFIELD, OcTOBER 21sT, 1867. 

Dear Aunt Dorothya—Do you remember that 
you have not written to me for a long, long time ? 
But I know how busy you always are and I am 
naturally of a forgiving disposition. We are 
just back from our European trip. Reached 
home last Thursday, after a quick and pleasant 
voyage. Oh! Auntie, I have had just the love- 
liest time! Ihave seen Queen Victoria; shaken 
hands with the Pope ; kissed the Blarney Stone ; 
been present at a session of Parliament; visited 
the wax works ; and sat in Napoleon's carriage— 
all from a sense of duty, because the guide- 
books said that was the correct thing todo. As 
to the rest of the time, you just wait till I come, 
and I'll tell you all about it. I am quite English 
now and call crackers biscuit and the elevator 
a lift. But you ought to have seen the blunders 
I made when we first landed. In Edinburgh the 
guide pointed out an immense building, which he 
told us was the eye school, ‘ Why, how many 
blind people you must have here!” I exclaimed, 
innocently, ‘ What do you mean, Miss?” he 
asked, savagely. ‘I said it was the ‘igh school— 
h-i-g-h, ‘igh school.” However, I evened off with 
them ; for, inquiring in one of the largest dry goods 
stores for ladies’ hose, they sent out and brought 
me rubber pipes for an engine, nor could they 


| understand what I wanted until I used the less 


elegant term stockings. 

And, Aunt Dorothy, if you could only know 
what that simple little word fee means. I think 
it is the longest word in the English language, 
even if it doesn't contain but three letters. It is 
a monster, It swallowed up all the money I had 
intended to spend on presents to bring to my 
friends. Once, when I was out for a walk, I 
asked a little bootblack on the street-corner 
which of the two roads before us led most direct- 
ly to the Grand Midland Hotel. He said the left, 
and I thanked him politely and walked on. Well, 
that good-natured and accommodating youth 
followed me down the street, with outstretched 
hand, crying: ‘It was worth money to tell you 
that! It was worth money to tell youthat!” And, 
when I found I had no small change with me, 
and so could give him nothing, he called me by 
every synonym of the word stingy that could be 
found in the dictionary and encyclopedia com- 
bined. ButI have grown so into their ways, at 
last, that, since I came back, if any of my friends 
shake hands with me and say they are glad to see 
me home again, I immediately pull out my purse 
and hand thema penny. And the idea of having 
to pay for every drop of water that you drink 
at railroad stations—I beg Britannia’s par- 
don. She doesn’t have such things. I should 
have said Booking Offices. But there! what a 
medley I am writing! So I will just stop, and tell 
you that the upshot and issue of the whole mat- 
ter, as dear old Butler says in his Analogy, is 
that lam coming to make youa visit, s0 you 
may expect tosee me on Saturday of this week— 
“Providence and the weather permitting ” 
(that is what the penny boat tickets on the 
Thames have printed over their time tables). I 
haven’t had a decent cucumber pickle all the 
time I was gone, nor eaten anything half as nice 
as your mince and pumpkin pies. So please 
don’t forget to have them, and a big pan of your 
sweetened doughnuts ready on Saturday. Give 
my love to Uncle Jabez, and don’t sweep the 
garret till after I come, for I want to rummage 
there. Papa and Mamma would send their re- 
gards, if they knew I was writing. There's the 
door-bell and I must close. I know who has 
come, and, perhaps, I will tell you some day, if 
you will let me snug up close to you and whisper 
it. 

From your affectionate niece, 
GERTIE. 


‘‘T don’t see but she is just as flighty as 
ever,” remarked Miss Dorothy, with an 
attempt at severity. 

‘Oh! not flighty, Dolly. I wouldn’t say 
that,” put in Uncle Jabez, gently. You 
| know she is our only sister’s only child.” 





| that popinjay, against our wishes— Well, 

well, she is dead and gone now,” breaking 

off abruptly in the midst of her sentence. 
Presently Jabez began in an awestricken 


“I know it; but when Luthery married | 


tone: ‘*I should rather conclude from the 
end of the letter that Gertie had, so to 
speak, got a beau and is going to be mar- 
ried. Well, Isuppose that is the way of 
the world,” and he sighéd heavily. 

‘It may be the way of the world,” said 


| Miss Dorothy, with a contemptuous sniff; 


‘* but it is the way of fools, according to my 


| notion. It is some of her step-mother’s work, 
| most likely,” and she began washing the 
| dishes with a clatter that wakened the cat; 


clear the | 








and sent Jabez out to his husking. 

By and by he opened the door and said, 
gravely: ‘Dolly, shall you tell Gertie any- 
thing about that matter of—’Squire Higby’s?” 

** No, indeed!” she answered, with decis- 
ion.” It will be time enough for her father 
to hear of it when the worst comes. We 
we don’t want his pity any sooner than we 
can help. And, for all his rich wife, I don’t 
suppose he would help us, even if he met 
us On our way to the poor-house.” 

Saturday afternoon brought with it the 
expected guest, whose presence brightened 
the dingy-looking kitchen, with its dia- 
mond-paned windows, that seemed to 
grudge every ray of sunlight that stole 
through them. It was a queer, old-fash- 
ioned one-story house, constructed with 
a strict regard to economy of space, judg- 
ing from the steep and narrow stairs, the 
well in the kitchen, with its two iron-bound 
buckets, the dark storeroom, and the little 
chambers under the roof. ‘Squire Higby 
said he did not know why such a weather- 
beaten old building had been left to dis- 
tigure the landscape so long, unless it was 
on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest, for it certainly corresponded with 
the looks and manners of Dorothy and 
Jabez. He used the words ‘‘ Dorothy and 
Jabez” advisedly. No one ever spoke of 
Jabez and Dorothy. They would as soon 
have thought of saying its satellites and Ju- 
piter. I have spoken of the dingy-looking 
kitchen; but any dinginess that might 
have been apparent was simply the hand- 
mark of time, for everything in the house 
was as clean as mop and scrubbing-cloth 
could make it, even to the garret floor. 

“It is the very perfection of neatness,” 
cried Gertie, with enthusiasm, and Miss 
Dorothy's cheek flushed with pardonable 
pride. . 

‘*T am so sorry I haven’t brought you any 
present from Europe, Auntie,” she said, a 
little later. ‘‘My money was all gone before 
I knew it, 1am such a careless thing. But 
my allowance comes due on the last day of 
December, and I am going to send you 
something at New Years; so I want you to 
let me know what you would like.” 

“Nothing,” replied her Aunt, briefly. 
“The Bible says: ‘Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content.’” 

‘It is evident you don’t intend totell me; 
but I shall find out, all the same,” said her 
niece, with a confident nod. 

When Uncle Jabez was out milking, 
Gertie revealed her secret in the soft, 
shadowy twilight, creeping up close to her 
aunt and clasping her arms affectionately 
around her. 

‘*You might as well try to hug a Canada 
thistle,” said Miss Dorothy, grimly; but the 
caress pleased her, nevertheless. 

‘*T am going to be married next February, 
Auntie,” she whispered, ‘‘to a gentleman 
whom I met abroad, and he is just the kind- 
est and best young man that ever lived.” 

‘‘Oh! of course,” was the dry responce. 
‘*They always are.” 

‘* His name,” continued Gertie, not seem- 
ing to hear the interruption, ‘‘is Lewis 
Higby. He is the only nephew of one of 
your neighbors and ’Squire Higby says he 
shall make him his heir.” 

Miss Dorothy turned suddenly, with fire 
in her eyes and passion in her voice. 
‘*Gertrude,” she said, solemnly, ‘‘ don’t you 
never marry a Higby. They live for noth- 
ing but to make money; and, once let them 
get a poor person in their power, and they 
will grind them between the upper and 
the nether millstone.” And, to her niece’s 
surprise, she suddenly vanished up the nar- 
row stairway, shutting the door after her 
with the sharp click of the latch. 


The next day, when the bell began to toll 
for Squire Higby, Miss Dorothy turned pale 
and Uncle Jabez’s hands shook so that he 
spilled half a pan of milk. ‘‘I shall solve 
this mystery when Lewis comes,” said 
Gertie to herself. And when Lewis did 





= —— 

come, in spite of her prejudice, Miss 
Dorothy was compelled to respect and 
even like the quiet, thoughtful young man, 
whose gentle politeness disarmed her 
wrath. 

The day of the funeral wasa gloomy one. 
The rain fell drearily from morning till. 
night, and as the procession moved slowly 
over the sodden ground the carriages were 
scarcely visible through the miisty air. 
When the will was read, and after some 
minor legacies Lewis Higby was named as 
residuary legatee, Gertie’s lover hardly 
seemed to hear the news. He hastened 
from the cheerless house, and before a 
bright, open fire in the old-fashioned keep- 
ing room at Miss Dorothy’s he forgot the 
storm outside. There were even tears in 
Miss Dorothy’s eyes when the two bid her 
good-bye, at their departure, the next morn- 
ing; and as for Uncle Jabez, he went out 
into the barn, where only the great moon- 
faced cows could see him. 

A few days later there came a letter from 
Gertie. 

** You need not hang up your stockings 
at Christmas,” she wrote in her postscript ; 
‘*but be sure that you go to the office on 
New Year’s Day.” And Uncle Jabez went 
as directed. 

Miss Dorothy was sitting by the window 
as he came down the street with two letters 
in his hand. 

‘*T opened mine at the post-office,” he 
said, breathlessly. ‘* And look, Dolly! She 
has sent me a check for fifty dollars and the 
most loving letter you ever heard.” 


Miss Dorothy took her letter in silence, 
and, deliberately cutting open one end of the 
envelope, drew forth simply a number of 
pieces of torn paper. 

‘It is rather of a shabby trick to play 
upon her old aunt,” she said, with a little 
quiver in her voice, as she gathered up the 
pieces, to put in the fire. 

**Wait a minute, Dolly,” said her broth- 
er. ‘* Let me look at these papers before 
you burnthem. There is some writing on 
them.” 

He smoothed out the crumpled bits and 
fitted them carefully together, then sprang 
up in ‘such excitement that he tipped over 
the rocking-chair and sent the cat flying 
aeross the room. 

‘Dolly! Dolly!” he panted. ‘‘Don’t 
you see? Itis the mortgage. Lewis Higby 
is administrator on the ’Squire’s estate, and, 
as he is the heir, he has given this back to 
us and we are free once more. Do you 
hear me, Dolly? This house and farm are 
ours once more.” 

But Miss Dorothy had for the first time 
in her life become unconscious. 

Yes, Gertie had found out the whole 
story, at last; how, when the peat fever 
was raging, Aunt Dorothy and Uncle Jabez 
had made the one great mistake of their 
lives by borrowing money of their rich 
neighbor, and mortgaging their home, in 
order to buy a machine for drying and 
pressing the peat, which was abundant in 
some parts of their farm. ‘‘ You will coin 
gold out of your land,” was the universal 
prediction, till experiment had proved that 
the peat was useless as fuel, or, at least, in- 
sufficient in value to pay for the cost of 
manufacture. And only ’Squire Higby’s 
long illness had prevented the foreclosure 
of the mortgage, which would have left 
Miss Dorothy and Jabez shelterless. 

A week later the brother ‘and sister cele- 
brated the auspicious event by inviting the 
neighbors to tea, and when the tarts were 
passed the Widow Watson, who until now 
had not entered the house since the day 
that she failed of being installed as post- 
man in ordinary, instantly recognized the 
quince jelly that Miss Dorothy was then 
making. But the hostess herself, in her 
best black bombazine, with white collar 
and cuffs, was so courteous and hospitable 
that Mrs. Watson afterward confided to 
her friend, the housekeeper, that she didn’t 
know as Dolly Phelps ought to be blamed 
if she had been kind of skimping, with 
such a heavy debt hanging over her all the 
time. 


Miss Dorothy did not attend Gertie’s 
wedding, though she received a most cor- 
dial invitation to doso. She did not care 
to test the hospitality of ‘‘Luthery'’s hus- 
band ” and she felt that her ways, were not 
theirs. Butshe kuit four pairs of woolen 
stockings and sent, with a quantity of 
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boneset, that she had dried most carefully 
and which she was firmly convinced would 
outrival the drugs of all the doctors since 
Esculapius. She had hesitated at first 


about accepting the gift of the mortgage | 


from Gertie’s husband; but Jabez would 
not hear to her. 


‘*The Lord is a good banker, Dolly,” he | 


said. ‘I don’t believe he’ll lose nothing.” 
And when, some months later, the Higby 
iron works sold for almost twice the ap- 
praisal, she was fain to acknowledge that 
her brother had been right. 
NouTH HapLey, Mass. 


HELEN’S PRESENT HELP. 
BY NELLIE M. CARTER. 


‘Tam thy refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” 

Helen said it over to herself thoughtfully. 

It was a Friday afternoon in July. The 
Madison-avenue car was very close and the 
horses dragged themselves wearily along. 
An old lady sitting beside her in the car 
was reading a little book. 
the page Helen saw these words printed. 


This old lady had a shabby crépe veil | 


drawn down over her face, and while she 
read she was crying softly behind it. 

‘**A very present help.’ I wonder if 
little girls ever need such a help. I suppose 
it’s only grown-up people that have such 
dreadful troubles. Poor woman, how sor- 
ry she feels. It must be such a comfort to 
have that refuge.” 


The car stopped at Forty-second Street. 
What a busy crowd was passing in and out | 


of the depot. 

‘‘One ticket for Brewsters,” Helen said, 
standing in the Harlem Depot. 

“The last train left just five minutes 
ago.” 

Helen’s face grew very white under the 
freckles. ‘‘Oh! I must have made some 
mistake!” she gasped, trying to speak 
bravely. ‘‘I thought it was 5.55.” 

‘‘T’m real sorry now, Miss. You didn’t 
happen to be late to-morrow. There’s an 
extra late train put on Saturday nights.” 

Helen’s straw hat was pulled low over her 
eyes as she turned away from the depot; 
but it couldn’t hide the tears which rolled 
down her cheeks. 

This morning she had started from Spring 
Lake, where she had been visiting Aunt 
Emily. After taking lunch in the city, with 
a very dear friend, she had gone to the 
Grand Central Depot in plenty of time, as 
she thought, for the train, and now she was 
left. Papa would think her so careless, 
when he had marked the train on the time- 
table especially for her. And then there 
was all her dear family, whom she had not 
seen for what seemed to hersuch a long time. 
Of course, they wouldn’t worry about her. 
They would suppose Aunt Emily had per- 
suaded her to stay one more night. To be 
sure, she could go to Grandma’s; but oh, 
dear! how could she stay away from home 
one more whole night. 

When Helen ran up her Grandma's stoop 
the afternoon shadows were growing very 
long. The girl came to the door after the 
bell had been rung twice. 

‘Will Grandma take a boarder for one 
night?” asked Helen, trying to smile. 

‘*Mrs. Hathaway!” the girl said, ina sur- 
prised tone. ‘‘ Why, she left the city this 
very afternoon.” 

‘*Grandma gone away? What shall I 
do? I’ve missed my train and I haven't 
anywhere to stay all night.” 

“Oh! if that’s what you want, come right 
in,” said Sarah. ‘‘ You can stay here just 
as well as not. Bridget and I will be only 
too glad to have a bit of company in the 
house.” 

So it came about that Helen, with the 
dust and tears all washed away, was soon 
sitting in a very stiff chair, by the window 
in the spare room. 

Looking around in the dusky light, she 
began to count the doors that opened into 
the room. 

‘One, two, three, four. Four ways fora 
robber to come in, and Sarah and Bridget 
away up at the top of the house. I don't 
believe I'll sleep a single speck all night.” 

Just as she had come to this sad con- 
clusion the tea-bell rang out cheerily. 
Such @ cozy little tea it was, spread out on 
,one end of the long dining-table. Helen 
Was very hungry and the sight of great 


At the top of | 


| luscious strawberries and fresh bread and 
| milk made all her fears fly away. 

When Sarah came in, to take the tea- 
things away, she said: 

‘1 was telling Bridget if you were lonely 
at all, you might just as well sleepin the 
third story, or, for the matter of that,” see- 
ing the happy look come into Helen’s face, 
‘*there’s that front room on the fourth floor, 
near us, Where I can make up the bed. This 
is a big house and it’s kind of lonesome in 
| any of the rooms at night.” 
| Such a quaint room that fourth-story 
| room was. On the walls hung life-size por- 

traits of Grandma’s father and mother. An 
| old-fashioned bookcase, with glass doors, 
| stood in the It was filled with 

books, musty with age. But the funniest 
| piece of furniture was the bedstead. The 
| four posts almost touched the ceiling, and, 
what with paillasses and feather mattresses, 
the bed was so high that Helen thought she 
would almost need a chair to climb into it. 

‘* You'll be nice and warm to-night,” said 
Sarah, laughing, as she stirred up the 
feathers. ‘‘I guess you'll wish it wasn’t 
| July before morning.” 

Helen laughed too. The bed did look so 
big and it seemed very comical to think of 
a little girl sleeping all alone in it. 

*‘Oh! I forgot to tell you,” said Sarah as 
| she smoothed down the spread. ‘‘ There 
isn’t any gas on this floor. Bridget and I 
mostly usealamp. As soon asI can, I'll 
bring it up, and when you are ready for 
| bed you can just set itona chair by the 
door and I'll take it away.” 

So Helen was left alone, She drew up a 
big rocking-chair to the window, intending 
| to read; but she grew so interested in watch- 
| ing the people across the way that she forgot 
| all about it. 

Down the street a bright light shone from 
a bay window, where two ladies were sitting. 
The elder of the two was rocking softly to 
and fro. The other, young and pretty, was 
reading very earnestly from a paper. 

Ona stoop, just opposite where Helen sat, 
some.children were playing a spelling game. 
One child called out the letters of a word, 
and then the others tried to put the letters 
in order and guess the word. 

“Retest,” shouted a little boy. 

Helen, in her interest, was leaning out 
the window. 

‘** Street, of course,” she said to herself. 
‘*T feel just like calling it out. How stupid 
they are not to guess it. Would they be 
surprised, I wonder, if they heard a voice 
speaking over the tops of their heads *” 


corner. 


Just then a gentleman ran up the steps of 
the house with the bright bay window. In 
afew minutes he appeared at the door of 
the sitting-room. The pretty little lady, 
with a start, dropped the paper and ran 
toward him. 

‘*That’s her husband,” thought Helen. 

The old lady had stopped rocking, and, 
with a sweet smile on her gentle face, was 
watching the other two. 

What a cozy little home it was. The 
lamp on the table shed a soft radiance over 
all. 

It was perfectly dark in her own room 
now—dark and warm. The day, with its 
glaring sun and intense heat, had left a 
close and sultry night. Not a breath of air 
was stirring. The distant tooting of a 
steam-whistle on the river, the nearer rum- 
ble of the elevated train were the only 
sounds that broke the oppressive silence. 
Even the children were quiet, at last. In 
little groups they sat on the stoops or piaz- 
zas of the houses, fanning themselves list- 
lessly. It was too warm to play, too warm 
even to talk. 

The bells from a church-steeple near by 
rang out ten o’clock. In the bay window 
the old lady had fallen asleep. As the hour 
struck, the gentleman, who had been writ- 
ing all the evening, gathered up his papers, 
and, crossing the room, put them away in 
adesk. His little wife went over to the 
window, and with a gentle kiss awoke her 
mother; then, drawing the old lady’s arm 
through hers, led her out of the room. Af- 
ter they had gone, the gentleman stood in 
the window a moment, looking up the 
| street. Then he pulled down the shade 
| and in alittle while the bay window was 
| left in darkness. 

“‘Good-night,” said Helen, softly, a very 
lonely feeling coming back to her as the 
light went out, ‘‘I guess I'll go to bed too.” 











| sobs, she threw herself down by the window 


Sarah had forgotten about her promise of 
alamp. The room was dark. Helen was 
very timid. Her hands trembled so she 
could hardly brush out her hair. At last, | 
in an agony of homesick and frightened 


and tried to pray. 
‘Dear Lord Jesus, please take care of 





me,” was all she could say. But she felt 
quieter after a little. Then she climbed 
into the great, high bed. The four posts in 


| the darkness stood out like stiff old watch- 
| men. 


| 


Helen fell asleep very soon. She dreamed 
astrange dream. She was home again, in 
her own little room. By the side of the bed, 
fanning her gently, sat the little wife of the 
house, with the bay window across the way. 
Suddenly Helen looked toward the door. In 
the moonlight stood two wooden-looking 
men. She recognized them as her bedpost 
guardians. These men were dragging into 
the room great pails of red-hot coals and 
stamping them down on the floor. 

Helen tried to scream, but couldnot. She 
struggled up in bed and leaned forward, to 
touch her friend. 

She found herself sitting up in bed, grasp- 
ing the sheet. She was wide-awake now. 
It was the middle of the night and so warm. 
Helen lay down quickly and drew the bed- 
clothes over her head. In that great, empty 
house it made her tremble to think how 
lonely she was. 

What was that 7 

She sat up straight again. Surely, some 
one was walking softly up the stairs. On 
the floor below the sound of footsteps 
ceased. Helen’s heart beat so wildly it 
seemed as if she would choke. The house 
was silent once more. Not a sound but the 
deep breathing of Bridget, in the back 
room. 

A horrible thought came to the little girl. 
Perhaps there were robbers in the house. 

She could not endure the agony. Slip- 
ping out of bed and into the hall, she 
peered over the banisters. A clock, some- 
where, was ticking loudly, but everything 
else was perfectly quiet. 

A very miserable little girl crept back 
into bed again. There was no use trying to 
sleep. She lay there, listened, and thought. 

If she only had not missed her train! She 
thought of her visit at Auntie’s, of her 
journey to New York. Then she did not 
know why into her head came the thought 
of that poor woman and her sorrow. 

“IT am thy refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” 

Would God care to hear about a little 
girl’s sorrows? Her trouble wasn’t a very 
big one. It was only being afraid in a lonely 
house. God would help that woman, be- 
cause she must have had some great sorrow. 
‘*But then the verse said ‘Thy refuge,’ 
and that means a refuge for me,” Helen 
thought. ‘‘So the whole verse must be 
meant for me, too. ‘A very present help.’ 
Then God must be here now.” 

Somehow, it didn’t seem so lonely after 
that. She kept saying the verse over and 
over to herself, until she actually began to 
feel sleepy. Once she fancied she heard a 
door shut, down-stairs, and her heart beat 
quickly. Then the thought of that great 
refuge came back to her, and she felt per- 
fectly safe. Soon she fell asleep. 

How quickly she jumped out of bed, the 
next morning, with the happy thought of 
home. In her prayer she did not forget to 
thank the dear Lord for his tender care 
through the night. 

As she ran down-stairs, to breakfast, how 
foolish all her last night’s fears seemed. 
The daylight showed no grim shadows. 

When passing the back room on the third 
story, the door opened, and there stood 
Papa. With a little scream of delight, she 
ran into his arms. 

The story was soon told. Mr. Ashton 
had waited at the station for his little girl, 
and when she dic not come he supposed 
Aunt Emily had persuaded her to stay 
another night. 

Having a great deal of business to attend 
to, he telegraphed to his wife that he would 
not be home until Saturday. From his 
office he came to Grandma’s house, about 
twelve o'clock, and let himself in by the 
latch-key. 

“Then you were the robber I heard,” ex- 
claimed Helen, half laughing and crying. 





“Papa,” she said, when she had finished 


telling her story, ‘‘I felt as if Jesus were 

close to me last night. I think I understand 

a little, now, what a ‘‘ present help means.” 
New Yor« Crrr, 


PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed ** Pussies,” THR INDEPENDENT, New York.| 
Twenty-Five hidden animals, One for each 

letter but x, but not in alphabetical order. 

1, Now don’t stay. A king has no time to 

waste. . 

2. Debta will take all a man has, and more, too, 

8. See the fire blaze! Brave men run to put 
put it out, 

4. Mr. Marquag gave me some Newton pip- 
pins. 

5. The wind is in the west. A good, strong 
gale would demolish the frame-work, 

6. Her mines contain silver and gold. 








brisk. 

& When in Arabia, I saw one Arab bite an- 
other. 

9. If you rust out, you will not wear out, 

10. In the frying-pan there are some cakes, 

11. You can’t elope without exposing yourself. 

12. In cutting my cloth, for each inch I'll 
allow an ell. 

13. Don't resign until the time comes, 

14. That's bad bam! Qh! let it alone and take 
the beef. 

15. You can be Cmsar, while I be Xenophon, 

16. That big Lra F. Fessenden has broken hia 
arm, 

17. You better not terrify the dog, for he 
bites, 

18. We are going to the election. 
eligible men, can be appointed to office, 

19. 'm boss! Oh! are you, indeed? 

20, Where is Jack? Allow me to go and collar 
him, 

21. Why won't Mr. F. allow D. E, Erichson to 
enter his house ? 

22. No one will deny that « pirate steals all he 
can. 

23. I went to the hippodrome. 
was there and he performed, 

24. Tam all ina kink. A journey will do me 


We, as 


D. A. Ryerson 


good, 
25. Well, that’s funny! L. G. Hausenberg 
has failed ! Ricnargp anv Soputa L. 


MYTHOLOGICAL FRAMED CRORA, 


Top of frame, a near relation of Sol; bottom 
of frame, a son of Jupiter; left side of frame, 
the grandson of a king of Thrace ; right side of 
frame, water-nymph; horizontal of cross, the 
goddess of weeding; perpendicular of cross, a 
daughter of Agamemnon. 

D. 8. T. 
CORKSCREW. 


* 


o 

Cross Words; 1, t make amends; 2, a girl's 
name ; 3, saccharine ; 4, card; 5, to nullify; 6, 
more than wide; 7, gloasy; 4, joyous; 9, the 
understanding ; 10, convenient; 11, vanity; 12, 
to mix together; 13, the pame of a celebrated 
spy; 14, tospeak. The corkscrew is the name of 
something all my readers value. 


DOUBLE ACROBTIC. 
1, cross word, a depth ; 2, a Turkish officer ; 8, 
lost ; 4, pertaining to a harp; 5, a large bird. 
Initials, a fruit; finals, something relishing to 


food. The whole a very nice thing to eat. 
TRIPLE DIAMOND. 
- 7” * 
a ad ° vr 
*“eweneee rr f © eevee 
ef ef 7? 
* * > 


Left-hand Diamond:—1, & consonant; 2, @ 
carpenter's tool; 3, pleasing to the taste; 4, a 
part of the body ; 5, a consonant. 

Middle Diamond:—1, % consonant; 2, one 
mode of cooking; 3, a bramble; 4, an sffirm- 
ative ; 5, a consonant. 

Third Diamond ;—1, & consonant ; 2, a miser- 
able man ; 3, beautiful flowers; 4,2 number; 6 








7. 1t will be a very nice thing to have business id 
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( Continued from page 8.) 
agreed upon as to the beliefs of a professor in 
Andover Seminary. I will do him the justice to 
say that I have no idea that he understands the 
relations of what he is doing. But a little more 
information and intelligence in these matters 
would enable him to use his powers to much 
greater advantage. He has put himself where he 
does not belong, if he follows simply the deep 
religious instincts of his own vature and his 
generous sympathy with progress and humanity. 


| intent. 


As to the particular charge he brings against | 


my questions—viz., that they imply confusion, 
Ido not think it important to say much, 
since he kindly reprints the questions, with his 
answers. I deem it less necessary, because in 
his summing-up he specifies these confusions 
and the worth of the whole can be sufficiently 
shown by examining his first specitication. The 
questions, says Mr. Cook, “ frequently confuse to- 
gether atonement and redemption.” Is the 
blurring in the questions orin my critic’s eye? 
Let us see, He says: ‘ Atonement is universal ; 
redemption is limited. 
confuse atonement, or the provision on God's 
part for man's pardon on certain conditions, 


etc, 


The question seems to 


with redemption, or the acceptance of these con- 
ditions on man’s part.” ‘‘ Redemption is limited 
solely by a man’s own choice.” ‘A redemptive 
system including an atonement,” etc. That is, 
as defined by Mr. Cook, the limited includes the 
universal ; the particular, the general; is lim- 
ited solely by human choice; and finally is cer- 
tain specific choices, Mr, Cook fails to give any 
clear idea of one of the simplest matters of the- 
ological definition. And the doctrine of a par- 
ticular redemption his words convey, with the 
resolution of redemption into particular choices 
which are solely the be.iever's own, is a discovery 
for New England Calvinism which quite exceeds 
the theory of a probation after breath. 

I trust Mr. Cook will not suspect me of trifling, 
or of reading the “ Pickwick Papers” when I 
should be studying Young's “ Night Thoughts,” 
if I submit for his consideration a parable from 
which I have derived profit in criticism, although 
it is not written in the style of theologians or of 
the Monday lecturer : 

“Stop Sam, stop! How slippery it is, Sam.” 

“Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir. Hold 
up, sir.” 

“*These—these 
Ain't they, Sam.” 

“I'm afeerd there’s an orkard gen’l’m’n in 
‘em, sir,” replied Sam, 

This was all the consolation he could give to 
the staggering Mr. Winkle. The slippery ice of 
theological definition should be vehttured on 
prudently. ‘ Be bold, but not too bold.” 

I hasten now to the matters of greatér import- 
ance. 
the utmost courtesy from The Advertiser, I am 
constrained to write, non ut volui, sed ul me 
spatii angustia coegerunt. 

I. MR. COOK'S DOGMA OF A UNIVERSAL LIMITA- 
TION OF PROBATION BY DEATH. 

Mr. Cook's position is that it is not permissi- 
ble, in any case, to hope that there may be a 
probation after death. The supposition of such 
a thing cannot be allowed. Death settles the 
matter in all cases for every human being, from 
the beginning of human history to the end. 

There is no dispute between us as to the duty 
of immediate repentance, as to the wickedness 
and folly of procrastination, as to human sin- 
fulness, the need and fact of an atonement and 
of spiritual regeneration, the seriousness of 
life, the solemnity of death, the sacredness of 
religious experience, the fact of accountability, 
the certainties of retribution, I admit that 
whatever fixes character ends probation, that 
evil choices on lower planes of knowledge may 
prepare the way for a definite wrong choice on 
the highest, that the vision of Christ in eternity 
may not change the line of movement entered 
on in ignorance of Christ in time, that rejection 
of Christ is rejection of salvation. 

Nor should I have felt called upon to ask Mr. 


are very awkward skates. 


It will be readily understood that, with | 





Cook any questions if he had simply come be- | 


fore the public as a preacher of the Gospel. 
The immediate practical aim which he avows, 
with perfect sincerity I do not doubt, commands 
my entire respect and sympathy. And, though 
I might prefer a different method in the treat- 
ment of his theme, I should not question the 
practical power over some minds of the one 
which he adopts, nor his genius in its use. 

But the issue I have joined is wholly of another 
sort. Mr. Cook claims to be a champion of 
orthodoxy ; to deliver not sermons, but scientific 
lectures ; to represent advanced thought ; to ad- 
dress himself to the educated ; to be able to speak 
in the name of “ clear ideas” and axiomatic cer- 
tainties; and to state (not to say dictate) what 
should be accepted as ‘a perfect theodicy.” He 
comes forward as an assailant of men who had 
made a name for themselves as orthodox leaders 
before he was born, and brands as heretics men 
who are leaders of Christian Churches that have 
braved a fiercer and more dangerous storm of 
infidelity than New England has ever known, and 
whose faith in the Gospel of Christ is as conspic- 
uous for its spirituality and power as it is assured 
and peaceful in the knowledge of its immovable 
foundations. 

Pir. Cook must consent, therefore, to be tried 
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preacher. He cannot make an assault, and then 
protect himself by saying that he is preaching 
against procrastination. If he is illogical, he can- 
not alter the fact by being rhetorical. If he 
misuses wacred experiences in life and in death, 
he cannot call it trifling if, not the experiences, 
but his perversion of them, is pointed out. If 
he is extravagant and absurd in thought, he can- 
not recover himself by being solemn in tone or 
If he undertakes to dogmatize beyond 
what is written, he cannot shicld himself by call- 
ing his assertions orthodoxy. 

Let us look, then, at Mr. Cook’s arguments. 

First. From reason. Mr. Cook starts with the 
proposition that whatever fixes character ends 
probation, He then advances the thought that 
character tends to permanence, and claims in 
this a proof that permanence, either in good or 
evil, will finally be reached. He then affirms: 
“Reason alone does not decide when 
and where this final permanence is reached. 
Nevertheless, reason alone makes it appear pos- 
sible, and in many cases highly probable, that a 
final permanence of character is attained and 
probation closed in the unspeakably solemn 
spiritual experiences which usually accompany 
death.” Then of this 
thought in some dozen propositions and para- 
graphs, including the theory of a probation in- 
termediate between apparent and real death. 

The argument throughout implies that charac- 
ter attains fixedness by gradual growth, though 
“great decisions,” under “ mighty” or “ preter- 
natural light,” may be instantaneous. Itis essen- 
tial to this theory that sufficient opportunity be 
given for such development or decision. 

Here Mr. Cook begins to feel the pressure of 
difficulties. More than one-half of the human 
race die in infancy, Sudden deaths overtake an 
innumerable company. Myriads die in sleep, in 
delirium, under opiates. Millions pass away 
without maturity of mind or character. But Mr. 
Cook had committed himself to a universal nega- 
tive, and the Monday lectureship is nothing if 
not scientific. ‘Park or Dorner, which?” Mr. 
Cook became desperate, It was absolutely nec- 
essary for him, in order to carry his point, to 
show that in all cases there may be suitable con- 
ditions for the attainment of “ final permanence 
of character.” But there are millions upon 
millions of instances in which no such conditions 
appear to the eye of reason. How, then, should 
Mr. Cook make it clear from reason to his ap- 
plauding audience that, nevertheless, such condi- 
tions may exist? There is nothing like boldness, 
if it succeeds. Mr. Cook advanced his theory of 
probation in death, including one after breath. 
Here was a region where doubt would be irrever- 
ence, where to criticise would be to trifle, and 
where exceptional experiences are so sacred that 
they establish a law. Every average man, “‘ how- 
ever torpid body and mind may be in many ap- 
proaches to death,” may have in death the 
needed opportunity. Therefore, death in all 
cases may end probation. 

This is—or, at least, was—Mr. Cook’s argument 
from reason. His supposition of a full oppor- 
tunity for a death-bed repentance in average cases 
isan indispensable part of it; and his further 
guess of an extension of probation after appar- 
ent death is an indispensable part of his first 
conjecture. So that without these two guesses 
as to the average man his proposition fails, 

Mr. Cook’s special theory has met with severe 
criticism from those who accept his final conclu- 
sion. They should remember the straits of his 
argument. Howwwill they improve it ? 

It is more surprising that Mr. Cook, in his 
reply to my questions, seems himself to be half 
inclined to abandon his own theory. He says 
that “‘he did not make anything depend in his 
argument on supposing that the distinction be- 
tween apparent and real death was important.” 
He did, however, make everything depend cn 
probation in death. He even went so far as to 
imply that it is an unmistakable scriptural doc- 
trine—ao clearly in the Bible as to occasion objec- 
tion to its reception as from God; for he said: 
‘*Many a rationalist has rejected the Bible as of 
Divine authority, because, admitting that it 
teaches that death does end probation, and that 
the state of character into which the soul drifts 
through the moral choice made at death is per- 
manent.” In no other way than by probation in 
death could he cover all cases. And he will see, 
on reflection, that for precisely this same reason 
he made everything depend as well on probation 
after breath. Otherwise, he could not provide 
for multitudes of instances in which, before ap- 
parent death, no such experiences of illumina- 
tion as he describes are indicated and no such 
crucial moral decisions. 

Mr. Cook, therefore, must either stand up to 
his guesses or abandon his scientific conclusion. 
He cannot take out these links and claim that 
his chain is not parted, And yet he is no better 
off if he-keeps them. For, admit as possible all 
that he claims, and what is established? He 
limits his utmost claim to “‘ average cases.” He 
concedes the possibility of strictly instantaneous 
death. The outcome, therefore, is, reason can- 
not tell when probation ends; reason refers the 
matter to the sphere of character ; reason cannot 
make it probable that in all cases the requisite 
moral conditions of probation are fulfilled in this 


follows an elaboration 
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life. They may be in many instances, but in 
some they probably are not. In other words, 
Mr. Cook’s argument from reason is a failure. 

But Mr. Cook’s argument labors under other 
embarrassments. He has dealt thus far mainly 
with less than one-half of the human race. How 
about the majority of human beings—the large 
majority, for full moral and religious personal- 
ity, as experience and philosophy show, is of 
slower growth than theology has commonly 
recognized? Mr. Cook takes the ground that 
infants have no probation “in the strict sense,” 
here or hereafter. His reasoning is as follows: 
Probation implies uncertainty of result. There 
is no uncertainty as to the salvation of infants. 
Therefore, infants have no probation. Admirable 
logic! Make a definition that includes what you 
wish to prove and the thing is done. But urti- 
ficial detinitions are boomerangs. Mr. Cook is a 
Calvinist. By uncertainty he cannot mean un- 
certainty in the divine purpose, nor possibility 
of change, for this he admits continues always. 
He must mean actuality of change. Let him 
apply, then, his definition. For instance, thus: 
Probation implies uncertainty of result. There is 
no uncertainty in the case of any regenerated 
from the beginning of moral agency. Therefore, 
such persons have no probation. Or, there is no 
uncertainty in the case of those who never re- 
pent in this life ; therefore, the lost have had no 
probation “in the strict sense,” ete., ete. 
Or, will Mr. Cook take advantage of a previous 
definition—viz., “Probation means a state in 
which souls do, and not merely may, change 
from an undecided w a decided condition of 
loyalty or disloyalty to God”? What is meant by 
indecision ? New school orthodoxy, which Mr. 
Cook champions, teaches that there is no such 
thing in a moral agent. He must mean, there- 
fore, change from non-sinfulness to a moral ac- 
tion, either right or wrong. But such a change 
must take in th: development of every moral 
agent. If infants become moral agents after 
death, as Mr. Cook believes, then they pass after 
death from indecision to decision. There is a 
first moral choice—a probation—the other side of 
death. That the result may be all one way, that 
all may obtain the heavenly blessedness, does 
not affect the actuality of the change, the reality 
of probation, any more than the fact that the 
result is imvariably the other way in this world, 
apart from Divine Grace. Uncertain in the 
sense of actual change from indecision to decis- 
ion is as true in one case as in the other. Mr. 
Cook, moreover, believes that all infants are 
saved on the ground of the atonement and by 
regeneration. He must admit, therefore, an ad- 
ministration of redemptive grace and a regener- 
ating work of the Holy Spirit in the intermediate 
state for at least one-half of the human family. 
That is, again, he loses his case. 

I must also protest against the dogmatism im- 
plied in Mr. Cook’s answers to questions 13 to 17. 
It rests the eternal doom of a heathen child on a 
single wrong choice. In such matters it is well 
to recall Richard Baxter's censure of those who 
“by overdoing do dangerously undermine the 
Christian faith.” 

Second,—The argument from Scripture. Mr. 
Cook’s texts, at most, do not cover some of the 
classes specified. Their insufficiency to estab- 
lish a universal dogma, and this is the only 
point I am pressing, is evident enough from Mr. 
Cook’s own concessions. ‘‘I will not affirm,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ that the second of the three famous 
passages in Peter does not refer to preaching to 
the dead.” It would be rather presumptuous for 
him to do 80, in view of the predominant judg- 
ment of modern and ancient scholarship. Nor 
is the recent attempt to break its force by setting 
up against it II Peter, ii 9 likely to be approved. 
But, letting this pass and taking the matter at 
the lowest, how does it stand? Fifty comment- 
ators on one side to fifty on the other, says Mr. 
Cook. This is not quite fair. The great major- 
ity of scholars and the far greater weight of 
opinion are in favor of an actual preaching of 
the Gospel by Christ to the dead. But, taking 
Mr. Cook’s estimate, where are we? The fifty 
who think the apostle teaches that some men, not 
converted here, have been offered the blessings 
of the Gospel in the other world, may be right, 
as Mr. Cook concedes. And this surrenders his 
case. If it is not right to build up a dogma on 
an obscure passage, it is also illegitimate to claim 
as established what an interpretation admitted 
to be possible may overthrow. It is, at least, pos- 
sible that Peter believed and taught that the 
Gospel was preached to dead persona, ‘‘ that they 
might live according to God in the 
spirit.” And, if this is a possible truth, no man 
has a right to lay down a dogma which excludes it. 

In reality, the case is very much stronger than 
this against Mr. Cook. There is a rapidly-grow- 
ing consensus of scholarly opinion, at home and 
abroad, in favor of the predominant patristic in- 
terpretation. One of the most cautious, judi- 
cious, and eminent of Evangelical scholars has 
said that only dogmatic prepossessions can cause 
any other meaning to be found. 


Il.—MR, COOK'S THEODICY. 


This is reached by a very short and easy meth- 
od. Take a dictionary definition of the word 
theodicy ; limit justice to a particular concep- 
tion of it; define moral ager ts 80 as to meet the 
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necessities of the argument, and again the 
thing is done. Done under a turban, too. Done, 
long ago, by pagan philosophers. And yet Mr. 
Cook coolly tells us: “‘Human nature is such 

- that only afew among mILLIons do accept 
the essential Christ of conscience.” I do not 
wonder that (with a single exception, itself a 
mistake) all the heathen philosophers whom Mr. 
Cook cites as having discovered “a perfect the- 
odity,” were Stoics, 

Mr. Cook’s primary fault (and it is a very 
serious one in a man who undertakes to deal on 
the platform with the deepest mysteries of life) 
is his method. He is constantly led astray by his 
definitions. He trusts to definition almost ab- 
surdly. Definition is like fire—a useful servant, 
a bad master. Mr. Cook is mastered by his deti- 
nitions, which he gets too much at second hand 
and whose limitations and uses he does not, 
therefore, appreciate. 

This fault vitiates his theodicy. He begins 
with giving Noah Webster's definition of a the- 
odicy. If he had looked into “* Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary,” or ‘‘Fleming’s Dictionary of Philoso- 
phy,” or Leibnitz’s ‘‘ Theodicéa,” he would have 
obtained a very different conception. ‘A the- 
odicy is a vindication of the divine justice.” 
This is the start and a false one. A theodicy ix 
much more ; at least, as Mr. Cook understands 
justice. Most of Leibnitz’s “ Theodicéa” is oc- 
eupied with a vindication of the divine goodness. 
Then, Mr. Cook, taking from a single dictionary 
this definition, proceeds to make the matter 
worse by following a conception of justice alto- 
gether too narrow. 

Justice is an essential attribute of God. It has 
the most intimate connection with every attri- 
bute and cannot be abstracted or isolated from 
his whole personality. Mr. Cook talks of a vin- 
dication of God’s justice, as though justice were 
almost a separate person from God. He seems 
to have no conception of the necessity that God 
should be just to himself ; that his justice is the 
warder of his sympathy, his purity, his benevo- 
lence ; that in the last analysis justice is an in- 
separable element of love. To vindicate God’s 
justice and leave his love unvindicated is to vin- 
dicate a defective verbal definition, not a divine 
reality. 

Mr. Cook does not think Christianity neces- 
sary to “a perfect theodicy.”. ‘A perfect theo- 
dicy,” he says, ‘‘is possible without an atone- 
ment.” Grant that sin deserves punishment 
and that the sinner cannot claim pardon. The 
question remains: Is that justice which pro- 
tects benevolence and secures for it its rights, in 
a word, is divine justice vindicated by a system 
without an atonement? Or, suppose no atone- 
ment, and the race left to perish in its sin and 
guilt, would God’s love and mercy be per- 
fectly vindicated to a knowledge which com- 
prehends the certainty that, if an atonement 
were made, myriads would be saved? Theodicy 
has attempted to show that this may be the best 
possible world. Is the central fact of its history, 
the highest revelation of God, non-essential to 
the system ? 

Admitting that reason cannot answer such 
questions, does not the fact of redemption, as 
known by us, show that God’s love is not ade- 
quately expressed without it? And isan inade- 
quate revelation of God consistent with a 
theodicy that makes God’s glory the end of the 
creation? Mr. Cook says that ‘‘ God’s super- 
abundant love and mercy are fully exhibited... 
only by the remedial system revealed by Chris- 
tianity.” Is there any other love in God than 
superabundant love ? Is love quantitative ? How 
much of it is vindicated in Mr. Cook’s “ theodicy 
withoutatonement”? And, if only a part, is this 
a perfect theodicy ? 

Mr. Cook says that the heathen have a chance, 
and more than a fair chance, for recovery from 
sin through the atonement and the essential 
Christ revealed in conscience, and that thus 
divine love and mercy and the ways of God to 
men are justified. 

This is a great advance on the speculation of 
a probation for all men in Adam and of a limited 
atonement; on the theory once publicly main- 
tained as dogma by all the Congregational min- 
isters of Boston, including Samual Willard, vice- 
president of Harvard College, that the heathen 
are condemned en masse, and that there are 
reprobate infants. It helps on toward a theodicy 
and has a negative apologetic value. It is widely 
accepted, more so, I suspect, because of the de- 
sire for some relief than because of its intrinsic 
and solid merits. It has been elaborated in a 
doctrinaire way and without much regard to the 
actual state of things in heathenism. Far be it 
for me to question the divine working in any 
generation, among any people, or that conscience 
is a guide to the Way. But it is not the Way. 
Conscience is essential Law, not the essential 
Christ, and its exaltation to such a dignity tends 
to make the true Christ non-essential. Mr, Cook 
himself admits the practical failure of such a 
method of redemption; and in a passage which 
I gladly quote, for its depth and power and be- 
cause it more truly, as I believe, represents Mr. 
Cook than much which he borrows from a tradi- 
tionai theology, he says: ‘If I were not a believer 
in the historic Christ, I could find in philosophy 
no peace for my soul, for I think I know, 
as well as that I am alive, that I must by 
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delivered from the love of sin and the 
guilt of it, and that whenI am delivered from 
the love of it am not from the guilt of it. I 
want an atonement. I want the sight of the , 
cross to melt me and produce in my soul the new 
birth. Without the cross, philosophy is to me a 
Gehenna for the soul, In practice, only 
they who perceive that God is inconceivably 
merciful, or that he is ready to cover our guilt 
with an atonement, come into affectionate, total, 
irreversible lovalty to him.” These are golden 
words and from an evangelical point of view 
worth more than all the rest of Mr, Cook’s dis- 
They indicate that Mr. Cook has un- 
developed powers of religious thought, which 
can give signs of vitality the moment he trusts 
his religious feeling and is free from the 
glamor of ideas that are clear chiefly because 
they are superficial, and from the trammels of 
xvstems which deal far more with definitions 
than with realities, and with counters than with 
If he will give these powers scope and 
nutriment, he may not be able to construct ** a 
pertect theodicy”; but he will not be likely to 
maintain that the heathen have a fair chance of 
salvation through an atonement of which they 
know nothing, and by a Christ that has not one 
attribute of the historic Christ save authority, 
and by no possible development can yield the real 
Redeemer, full of grace and truth. 

In his use of the phrase “fair chance,” Mr. 
Cook never 


cussion, 


gets beyond his narrow notion of 
justice. The real question is whether the heath- 
en have a fair chance to use the powers of a re- 
system. Mr. “The 
heathen live unconsciously under a system of 
grace.” We have had speculations about uncon- 
xcious spiritual regeneration. Mr. Cook seems 
to favor a theory of unconscious redemption. 
The phrase “ If we 
are in earnest in this business, we shall seck to 
discover not the consistent with 
justice, but the to love. I 
do not yicld one whit to Mr. Cook in regard for 
the New England theology, especially in its dis- 
cussions of the nature of sin and the 
of theodicy. President Edward’s treatise on the 
‘“‘End of God in Creation,” and Dr. Taylor's 
splendid polemic against the philosophic heresy 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good, are achievements unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of theology since the days of Leibnitz. But 
the work is not yet complete. A fresh, a purer, 
a higher, a more biblical conception of God has 
come into modern theology, and it makes more 
exacting demands upon our theodicy than Mr. 
Cook appears to realize. For myself, as I have 
said, I do not accept Dr. Dorner’s eschatology in 
the lump, nor would I exalt a possible work of 
grace, in the intermediate state, to the rank of a 
doctrine or a dogma; but I accept as the best 
working hypothesis at present open to us ina 
theodicy which must, from the nature of the 
case, be in part speculative, the principle that 
every soul that sees Christ as its final judge will 
before have seen him as its atoning sacrifice. 
And so long as the First Epistle of the Apostle 
Peter stands in our New Testament canon, no 
man has authority to question my right, as an 
Orthodox Christian, to entertain this supposi- 
tion. 

The New Haven controversy, which gave to 
New England theology its greatest gain since the 
days of the elder Edwards, began with a note to 
a sermon preached in consequence of an attempt 
in the City of New York ‘to establish the doc- 
trines of atheism.” 

The Andover controversy has its roots in a 
sermon or two sermons, and a note, occasioned 
by the utterances of men in a Western city who 
had lost confidence in almost every article of the 
Christian faith. The newer movement, like its 
predecessor, has an apologetic purpose. Its 
motive and inspiration are the desire to meet 
the religious wants of hundreds and thousands 
of men who are in perplexity and doubt, who 
have been more or less alienated by a dogmatism 
that cannot be justified, either from reason or 
revelation. If the new movement is of God, it, 
too, will prevail, and men will live to praise it 
who met it with denunciation. It is idle to deny 
that there isa movement. It is not a ‘‘ new de- 
parture,” if by this well-known phrase is meant 
a departure from Christian orthodoxy and its 
legitimate line of development. It is no heresy. 
But it is progress; a better understanding of 
God, a better understanding of man, a fuller ap- 
preciation of the God-man in his relation to 
human history, to the divine counsels, 
final ¢>1summation. If it is impatient of arti- 
ficia! theories, this is in order that it may take 
the stronger hold of eternal realities. If it 
patronizes dogma less, it is because it would 
serve and honor doctrine more. It is not disloyal 
to New England theology ; but it has learned to 
discriminate between religion and science, be- 
tween theory or speculation and the Word of 
God, between living principles and dead issues. 
It has called some things it has advanced specu- 
lations or theories, and men have cried out: 
Give us the old theology. If their authors had 
called them Christian doctrines and wrested 
texts to prove them, perhaps they would have 
been thought by some entitled to be ranked as 
systematic theologians. They have called them 
speculations, and men who have been speculat- 


denptive Cook says: 


fair chance” is misleading. 


minimum 
maximum possible 


questions 


to the | 


ing all their lives have exclaimed: Give us no 
guesses; give us the old doctrines—meaning 
thereby more than they knew, past and out- 
worn speculations. The history of New England 
theology is a history of speculation—speculation 
upon God and man, Heaven and Hell, 
good and evil, sin and holiness, death and retri- 
bution. Speculation has its rights. Really, I 
suspect the greatest offense of the new theology 
is, not that it speculates, but that it intends to put 
and hold speculation in its right place. And it is 
not those who quietly, humbly, reverently, in the 
fear of God and love of man, try to bring forth 
things new, as well as old, and, seeing needs, try 
to remedy them, that divide churches, and alien- 
ate brethren, and stir up strife; but the unin- 
formed, the men of more zeal than wisdom, the 
partisan, the self-constituted judges of ortho- 
doxy, from whom, now and ever, good Lord, 
deliver us! The Andover movement will go on. 

Let me bring some things concerning it to a 

point, as I close : 

1. The new movement does not mean Dr, Dor- 
ner’s eschatology, nor any other doctor's. 

2. It means submission to the Scriptures as the 
Word of God and the only rule of faith and 

| practice, 

3. It means loyalty to the great historic creeds 
of the Church, and our own Congregational 
creeds, as well, in the exercise of that liberty 

| which these creeds guarantee and the usages of 
our churches have maintained. 

4. It means a progressive orthodoxy, and espe- 
cially a more biblical doctrine of God as revealed 
in Christ, and of free moral personality. 
| 5. It means, in eschatology, a recurrence to 
the biblical center in the second coming and 
final judgment of the Son of Man; an advent 
and work co-ordinated in the earliest Christian 
creed with the first advent, the crucifixion and 
death, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

Yours, faithfully, 
Eosert C. SmyTH. 

ANDOVER, February 16th, 1883, 


THE HEATHEN. 


Rev. H. M. ‘Souppre, D. D., of Chicago, 
writes in The Advance as follows in re- 
gard to the heathen: 


| ‘*1. The heathen are conscious of sin. Their 
| religious works contain affecting confessions of 
sin and yearnings for deliverance. 

“2. The heathen feel the need of some satis- 
faction to be made for their sins. They have 
devised many penances, asceticisms, and self- 
tortures. These fail to break the bondage. They 
do not give the conscience peace. 

**3. The heathen need a Divine Deliverer, one 
who can make the satisfaction and inspire the 
peace. 

‘*4. There is a command in the New Testament 
to go and disciple all the heathen nations in the 
— of this Deliverer. 

This command emanates from the supreme 
wtiaiam It is from the lips of Christ himself. 

“6, This command is addressed to all Chris- 
tians, in every age, until every human being is 
converted. He who said ‘Go preach to every 
creature,’ added: ‘Lo! I am with you alway, 
even untd the end of the world.” The command 





and the promise reach unto the end. 
“*7, The missionary spirit is the spirit of 
Christ. The soul or the church that docs not 


possess it is dead. 

“8. If we love the person of Christ, we shall 
desire that his glory shall fill all lands. 

“9. If we love the truth of Christ, we shall be 
intent upon its proclamation till every false re- 
= is vanquished by it. 

10. We are not Jews, but Gentiles. Our lin- 
eage is heathen. The missionary enterprise 
rescued us from paganism. Gratitude for our 
own emancipation and love for our brethren, the 
heathen of all countries, should move us with a 
mighty impulse to engage in the missionary 
work. 

“11, Success is certain. 
ised it. The apostles illustrated it. One 
twelve men were missionaries. In their time, 
Rome, with her military force, ruled the bodies 
of men; and Greece, with her philosophy, ruled 
their spirits. Both arose in enmity to the Cross, 
The little band of apostles did not fear or falter. 
They conquered both. 

“12. We ourselves are the offspring of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. To turn against it is like a 
man’s turning inst his own mother. 

“13. Duty, ve, Success—these are three 
| magic words, Letus grasp the ideas they sug- 
gest, and pray and work for all men, at home and 
abroad, until the church absorbs the whole world 
and rises up into the millennial glory. 


The Lord has prom- 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiLuiaM J. Covucairn, of Somerville, Mass., 
“In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


| cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAN HALL’S BALSAM F@R THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
| sues.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ite merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


orn ERE sale. Ask him for it. 
treet, 


HAS BEEN PROVED |; 
The SUREST OURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or disordered urine { 
cate that 











en ee ee lo 
Ladies. .7s: to your ann, Guah an paint 
Twilact prompuy tnd aly. 
Hither Sex. I retention of urine, 
Seer and dull dragging 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 

43 ie oan BY ALL DRUGGISTS, Price $1. 


I have prescribed Kidney-Wort with very great success 
in a score or more obstinate cases of Kidney and Liver 
Troubles, also for female weaknesses.—PaHILip C. Bav- 
Lov, M. D., Monkton, Vt. 

“My wife has been much benefited from the use of 
Kidney-Wort. She had kidney and other complaints,” 
writes Rev. A. B, Coleman, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
CSE enim 


It has specific action on this most im 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
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“Tam a living sdvocate of the virtues of Kidney- 
Wort. I suffered untold agony from liver disorder. 
It cured me,.”—Jno. D. Nevins, Springfield, Ohio. 





cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
the case, this remedy wil) overcome it. 
THIS distressing com- 


ES. ,imt is very apt to be 
with constipation. Kidney-Wort| 
weaken: 


Joures all kinds of Piles even when p 
medicines have before failed. 
3 rr (aif you have either of these troubles 








“Constipanon, -- uit formas, yields to Kidney-Wort. 
In female 4 is very ul.” —Dr. Purp C. 
Ba.vov, Monkton, - Apr 22. 





HE CREAT CURE 
RHEUM ATISM— 


KIDMEYS,LIVER ANC A= Sowsis. 
acrid poison 
which) 
victims of Rheumatism can realise.| 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible 
ve been q' relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
“a can be sent w Me A 
& Co., Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


“I could find noremedy for my kidney complaint 
and rheumatism,” writes Mr. A. B. Burr, of Temple's 
Mill, Florida, “until J was cured by Kidney-Wort.” 
Exposure, incident to lumbering, caused Mr. Burr's 
disorders. 
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RHEUMATISM. 


Any person having either the Rheumatiam or Neu ! 

2 indammatory, muscular or aciale, © can have f 
faable information sent him by sending a three-cent 

stamp, with his address, } 

ROBERT N. SEARLES, i 

New Haven, Conn, — : 
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FOR LADIES. 


Macrame Lace 
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IRISH FLAXTHREADS, =| 
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THE BARBOUR BROS. cO., 


134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Franelaco, 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d St.. bet, Fifth and Sisth Ars, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and beat 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
avd qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL fur more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the beet attention, 
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GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 90 WEST 2p 8T., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, PIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
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~ xem and Garden, 


| The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


VETERINARIAN. 


THREE CATTLE DISEASES 
REMEDIES, 


AND THEIR 


PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. 


Tus disease is otherwise known as puerperal 
fever and milk fever and is a very fatal one 
among dairy stock, It most commonly attacks 
cows at time of parturition, or when in full flow 
of milk, in Summer. Those that are kept in high 
condition and do not have sufticient exercise are 
most susceptible to it. It arises from a redund- 
ancy of blood in the system, which, after par- 
turition, is determined more largely to the udder, 
in which an inflammatory may be 
induced from the animal's taking cold or from 
other causes. The first symptoms of the 
a dull, heavy look in the eyes, chills, 
fever, and general debility. The 
milk secretion is checked, 
and the body becomes bloated, These and other 
«symptoms are to be carefully watched for at this 
time of the year. 

To prevent the disease, first avoid causing an 
or overabundant secretion of milk, by 
feeding rich, succulent foods, and in no case, 
except of absolute necessity, should the cow be 
milked before the act of parturition.takes place, 
as this tends to increase milk secretion. Also 
avoid exposing the animal to sudden changes of 
may take cold. The 
aim should be to divert the blood from any vital 
point where it may be determined in excess, so 
an to equalize the circulation. This may be done 
by applications of ice to the head and by rubbing 
the limbs with some stimulant. Administer, as soon 
as possible, the following cathartic: Epsom salts, 
one pound ; gentian, }¢ ounce ; ginger, }¢ ounce } 
all to be dissolved in a pint of water, for one dose. 
In a very early stage of the disease bleeding from 
the jugular vein may be done to advantage. 
Give the animal good care, as sometimes the 
head or brain becomes affected and the animal 
may do herself injury with her horns, though 
this is not always the case. 


condition 


dis- 
ense are 
loss of appetite, 
bowels become costive, 


undue 


temperature, whereby she 


JAUNDICE OR YELLOWS. 


This is another complaint to which cows are 
subject in Spring, and, in fact, at all times of 
the year more or leas, It arises from a debili- 
tated state of the stomach ; and its disteation by 
overfeeding causes the manifold to press upon 
the bile ducts and prevent their normal action. 
The bile soon becomes diffused throughout the 
body and the skin shortly becomes of a yellow 
hue and the whites of the eyes have a yellowish 
tint. These symptoms are accompanied by a 
loss of appetite, nervous debility, and a desire to 
rest, In milch cows milk secretion is checked. 

It is best always to give a warm laxative, as 
soon as the disorder is noticed, for which the 
following may be used: Castile soap, 6 drachms ; 
cascarilla bark, 2 drachms; barbadoes aloes, 
'y ounce ; ginger, 8 drachms; mixed in a pint 
of water, At the first appearance of the disease 
a tartar emetic may alao be _with good 
effect; but in advanced stages of the disease 
the liver becomes affected and a cure is almost 
impossible. Warm mashes of bran should be 
given, to prevent costiveness, and let the animal 
have regular exercise out-of-doors when pleasant. 


given, 


GARGET. 


A minute description of this very common 
disease of cows is not necessary. Every dairy- 
man has had experience with it, and yet very 
serious results often attend it. The udder be- 
comes hard and feverish, and, unless some rem- 
edy is at once applied, it is a difficult matter to 
successfully treat it. As soon as it is noticed, 
rub the udder gently with a preparation of crude 
petroleum, known as veterinary cosmoline, 
which should be always at hand in the Spring. 
This is usually effectual, and a good dose of 12 
to 16 ounces of Epsom salts should be given, to 
be followed in about six hours with an ounce of 
saltpeter. It is also necessary to withhold the 
regular feed entirely or give a little bran and 
water for twenty-four hours or so. 

Among other remedies that are named as 
effectual are to give the cow a couple of quarts 
of poke-root, sometimes called garget-root 
(technically Phytolacca decandra), sliced up and 
lightly sprinkled with meal. Another use of this 
root is to put one ounce of it in a pint of water 
and add two teaspoonfuls of lard. Steep them 
together for twelve hours, and apply warm, 
thoroughly rubbing it in. An excellent oint- 
ment is made of tincture iodine, 6 ounces; tinc- 
ture opium, 2 ounces; soap linament, 4 ounces. 
Mix and apply with friction two or three times a 
day. Some dairymen prefer to bathe the udder 


POULTRY-RAISING | FOR | WOMEN, 


| Hshed last week the substance of a letter pur- 





should estan have a good bed and or shelter | 
| from cold Spring winds, 


THE INDE 





PENDENT 


March 1, 1883. | 
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Unper the above heading | The Tribune pub- 


porting to have been written by Mrs. Annie 8, 
C, Carr, from a town in New York, in which 
was described her experience in hatching chick- 
ens with an incubator, which was simple, inex- 
pensive, and successful. In the letter there was 
nothing which was not possible to accomplish ; 
but there was in it a suggestion which was sup- 
pressed, aa was also Mrs. Carr’s address, to the 
effect that full particulars about the incubator 
would be sent to any one sending postage stamps 
to the —— Incubation Company of ——-, to pay 
expense of sending the desired information. 





The Tribune sent five letter stamps to the 
address given, and also, some days later, wrote 
to the postal authorities, asking for information 
about the incubator company. No reply has yet 
been received from the incubator company, 
which may be congratulating itself upon the 
possession of five three-cent stamps from some 
gullible person in an Illinois town. Meantime, 
The Tribune holds, subject to the order of the 
writers, or to await further developments, a num- 
ber of letters, which it has been requested to 
forward to Mrs, Carr, who may be honest in her 
desire to benefit the world, but who certainly 
seemed to be desirous of obtaining some free 
advertising. 

The numerous letters received within a few 
days after the publication of the article 
to shows that a considerable 
anything which 


referred | 
interest is felt in 
seems to offer to women an 


independent and moderately profitable occu- 
pation. That such occupation can be 
found in keeping domestic animals, poul- 


try, and bees is certain. Instances proving the 
entire practicability of such operations for 
women are by no means hard to find. There 
now lives, not more than three miles from the 
Court-House in Chicago, a woman whose herd of 
goats brings an income equal to the support of 
a small family. Another woman, who was 
twenty years ago robust enough to go ont wash- 
ing among the families in a suburban town, in a 
few years found herself surrounded by a herd of 
fifteen or twenty cows and heifers, a goodly 
group of grunters, and, as she expresses it, “‘ more 
chickens, turkeys, geese, and ducks than you | 
could count.” Her income from these was 
greater than her husband earned in the foundry 
where he was employed. But she is one of those 
people under whose care stock of all kind, 
from cows to canaries, seems to thrive continu- 
ously, 

Poultry-raixing and bee-keeping are occupa- 
tions for which women seem especially fitted 
by their greater patience and by their careful 
attention to petty, but very necessary, details 
which they give, but which, to most men, seem 
too tedious to be endured. Those who wish to 
engage in any operation of this kind, can obtain, 
from well-known and trustworthy people, all the 
information they may need in relation to the cost | 





of beginning and the details of carrying on the | 
work. Every reputable dealer in incubators, in 


eggs, in breeding poultry, in bees or in hives, will 





with water, or use a rubber or oil-cloth bag, fit- | 


ting somewhat closely to the udder and tied 


with strings around the body of the animal. Fill | 


the bag with water, at a temperature of 65°, and 


| 


change as often as it gets warm. This draws | 


the fever from the affected parts. The animal 


gladly try to so direct beginners as to help them | 
to become successful, and, therefore, profitable 
customers,— Chicago Tribune, 
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SEED CATALOGUES. 


WE have received the - following catalogues of | 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Our readers should write at 
once for such as they wish, and make their | 
selections now. Catalogues are sent free upon | 
application : 

Petre Hexpenson & Co., Seedmen and Florists, Nos. | 
8% and 87 Cortlandt Street, New York, Manual of | 
Everything for the Garden. 

B. K. Buiss & Sons, 4 Barclay Street, New York, Dlus- | 
trated Hand-Book forthe Farm and Garden and 
Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, etc. 
Also Select List of Novelties for 1883. | 

James M. THorBuRN & Co., 15 John Street, New | 
York, Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds for Vege- | 
table and Flower Gardens, Lawn, Farm, and Nurs- | 
ery, embracing every standard and impreved vari- 
ety, also tested novelties. 

James J. H. Grecory, Marblehead, Mass., Illustrated | 
Retail Catalogue of Warranted Seeds, Vegetable, | 
Flower, and Grain, grown and sold by himself. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| Joszru Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y., Ilus- 


trated Catalogue of Field, Garden, and Flower 
Seeds. 

Gronros A. Stone Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y.,Cata- | 
logue of Fruit Trees, Berries, Grape Vines, Roses, 
Shrubs, Trees, Bulbs, and Plants. 

Ropert Burst, JR., 922 and 924 Market St., Philadel. | 
phia, Pa., Almanac and Garden Manual. Designed | 
to furnish Concise Hints to Cottagers, Farmers, and 
Planters on the Cultivation of Vegetables, etc., and 
containing lists of flower and vegetable seeds. 

W. L. Feruts, Jx., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., Combined Seed 
and Nursery Catalogue, including Seeds, Plants, 
Trees, and Vines. 

J. T. Loverr, Little Silver, N. J., Ilustrated Cata- 
logue of Trees and Plantes. 

Wootson & Co., Paasaic, N.J., Catalogue of Hardy 
Perennial Plants, Bulbs, Ferns, and Climbers. 

MatTtTuew Crawrorp, Csyahoge Falls, Summit Co., | 
Ohio, Strawberry Calture, with Descriptive Cata- 
logue. | 

H. 8. Awpgrsox, Union Springs, Cayuga Co., New 


| \ ie sESMEN WANTED! 





York, Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Fruit 
Trees, Berries, Grapes, Plants, Seeds, and Shrubs. 

Joun B. Moore & Son, Concord, Mass., Catalogue of 
Grape Vines and Asparagus. 

Henry A. Daeer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Garden Calendar, with brief directions for the 
cultivation and management of the Vegetable and 
Flower Garden and containing select lists of Veg- 
etable, Flower, and Grass Seeds, Bulbous Roots, 
Plants, and Small Fruits, ete, 

F. P. Rox, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
of Small Fruits and Grape Vines. 

AL¥YRED BRipGeMaNn, No. 37 East 19th Street, New 
York, Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable, Grass, 
and Flower Seeds, Garden Tools, and Horticultural 
Booka, 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., Dlustrated, De- 
acriptive, and Priced Seed Annual for 1883. 


Catalogue 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS. 


Dr. H. N. D. Parker, Chicago, says: “I 


| have thoroughly tested it in nervous diseases, 


dyspepsia, and general debility, and in every 
case could see great benefit from its use.”’ 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Salary and expense 
Write for terms. 

E BROTHERS, 
waned ory ao Rochester, New York. 


R E A DER! af you love Rare Flowers chotc. 


only, address ELLIS BROTH. 
ERS, Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. Free. 


FARME RS’ FE RTILIZER cO., 
RACUSE, N. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 
Standard Fertilizers, 


Pe Send for Circular. Mention INDEPENDENT. 


paid. Steady omplormnen ot 


SYRACU! Us SE CuULEn 
PLOW 0. nowl ed 
e } wae general Burp urpose © 
ieee 


and Wheel Standards. 7. be broken. Soo 
SYRACUSE CHILLED PLow Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


IF you UHAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


FLOWER SEEO PLants 


HAN pBoox® 


al SMALLIFRUITS AND 
FARM & GARDEN 
GARDEN f 





EsTAaBLISHED 1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a de- 
ecriptive priced list of 2.000 varieties of Flower and Vacrtapie 
seods—with muuch useful in formation upon their culture—150 pages 
—mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postage 





Extra Early, Very Dwart (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Acknorledeed by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 

CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
** American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Bliss’s Amer- 
ican Wonder. 

Prices.—Half pint package, 25 cents; pint, 45 cents; quart, 
£0; by mail, post-paid. 

Our Novelty Sheet, giving full particulars of all the leading nov- 

eities, mailed free. 


B. K. DLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New .vork, 





THE STODDARD CHURN. 


The most ular Churn = a tte 
"Made of white oak 


manufactured. Highest awards 
at leading faire. 2,860 churns 
sold in 1882. Nine sizes made for 

h or with- 
One 
churn at ‘wholesale where we 
have no agen 


Send for alais 
facturers, 


wosetey & STODDARD MPG 00., 


POULTNEY, VT. 


o the manu- 








LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE QOMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure. 


For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
#0 common to our best female population. 
The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of History. 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
(27 Physicians Use it and Prescribe it Freely.-@a 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 
this Compound fs is unsu 
YDIA E, E, PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 


LYD 
will eradicate every v Humors from the 
seed, and = tone and Ko to bg system, of 





ai gaan thi a, pound ent ay ag are “4 
venue. 
el ther, 81. Six bottles tor $5. lent | ‘mail iin the form 


of eit r of lozenges, on receipt 0 ice, $1 per box 
for either, “Mra, Pinkham ‘personally. 


—* ay Fe 
all latters < of ing Pp 
tiny an Guide to Heal 


fice 


2 ee 
and torpidity of the 
‘sg-bold by all a Decgguenres ag 





RARE LILIES 
“From Japan and California — 








Each. Perl 
Lilium Auratum, Golden Japan Lil 25e. 
Colum ee. Bright Oren nye ae 
* @ voridion, il nod 
anes 3 
a Medeoboidés Scarlet Japan Liiy. ww 6 4 
“ — _Excelsum, Nankeen Yellow L #0 400 
. Hurpboldis, “Dotted Orange hed 
Sen shenshatebectabescdodecee 400 
- Reamer, Pink Japan Lily....... wv 40 
= Pardalinum, Bright Orange-Red 
Moo rscccccvceggeacoce 25 250 
er matt um, Orange- Yellow ily, . 4 4)) 
™ iy re - 
ifornta oO 6W 
“ — Leichtlinii, Canary. Yellow and 
Crimson _ Ree 5 0 


*,* Catalogues of Fegutetie, Flower, and 
Tree Seeds, also Spring Bulbs free on ap; 
plication. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO,, 


15 John Street, New York. 


MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
ng Combined. 
The most profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 
iss3. 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 
about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent 
Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
¢@~ Refer to this advertisement. 2% 


COMPLETE MANURES 


for EACH CROP, containing just the necessary 
PLANT FOOD it requires. 
AA’? Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
“* Pelican’’ Bone Fertilizer. 
Agricultural Chemicals, 
Ground Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 
Our Circular, containing facts interesting to farmers, 
furnished on application. 
H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This wire contains six times as ma barbs per 
foot as any other, and is is'the D fence that is as effi- 
cient against small as ag t large po tnmen By gh 


not slip through the staple. and is the only barb 
that is galvanized after it is Snishes, which 
adds greatly to its strength and durabili: This wire 
is made on an entirely different orineanbe from any 
other, is amply secured by letters — and no in 
fringement Ce any other patent-rig 
AMERICAN FENCING CO., 284 West 2ath St. 


THE DINGEE, .#.SONAER, 00'S 


SES 
betel sere = isoroentn pre tae snes 


tJ me gil gray ist te Sti ae a 


N.Y. 





wit oar er a We UIDE, @ com 

Treatise ~f - 2,70 pp. elegant. y itlustrated— Sree pall, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rose Growers, ‘est Grove, Cheater Co., Pe, 


FREE. 
De a sre ot TEN Pe who 
and we ei) se 


fraties Priotthen Ww Wik wih gend vou 
SFALLEN GR USES, Springfie! 





cus- 
‘Troontaina 


about of ia ages, 600 illusti bri i}, 
1500 ers ee ed 
Plants, Fruit 


L fo ail, espec- 
om f. We PERRY Ee & CO. De DeTRolr Mich 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
JACKSON BROTHERS, 
(Successors to GEORGE JACKSON). 

New York State Drain Tile Works, 
Works and Main Office on Thir AYSy, 
Office 94 Grand *t., LBA N.Y. 








Round, Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 
over 18 in length, by th in the 





of 
"Price List sent op on application and prac 


‘ eee put in new improved mochingy we 4 
met ag tet sag ghar ge bree, 

cre. r 
SAIN WILE Me. ae 


$05 Meuse gusntion Peger.) 


XUM 
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ONONDAGA, F. F. | 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE k 


American Dairy Salt Company, L. | : 


Americans Should Use no Other. | 
iti £ the Concentrated, Strongest, 
tis no Bavent. the Che grand the ted. the, 


WARRANTED a pee as any SALT im the 


T ie palorit f al) Pre uns Awarded at the Grand 
“ ” ry Fair, Milwaukee, Dec. 4th—Sth, 1883. 


J. Ww. "BARKER, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y- 


Sawing Made Easy 
With the Monarch Lightning Saw ! 


Sent on 30 Days 
Test Trial. 


s  EWERY THING forthe 













dening for Mailed free on application. 
(Please state in what paper you saw this). 


omer Henderson Co., * 
Cortlandt St., New York. | 





| 
| 
! 
} 
| 
| 
are the best. fae pe , brilliant 
ly illustrated (colo plates), tell- 
ing how to get and grow them, 
honest descriptions, fair prices, 
free. The most beautiful ~ useful Fruit Catalogue ever 
published. Lo T, Little Silver, N. J., | 
Satredueer of Cuthbert ye he 4 Manchester Strawberry. 


CHOICE NOVELTIES a 
URE A SPECIALTY ! (eerie Seeds. 
EFDS|1,000,000 oo aul ANTS 


aque (n Dol 
lates), eng you will Slates), and you will find th ONE DOLLAR *i ri) eaie= 


DUTCHESS NURSERY & SEED ESTABLISHMENT wt, FERRIS, i, 


FARMERS When you can Purchase @ Reliable Fertilizer 


of guaranteed analysis for $25 per ton, is it not a useless outlay of money to pay the high prices 
asked for many other Phosphates ? 
Consider this question well before purchasing your Fertilizers for Spring crops. We offer you 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 
PRICE $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
On cars or boat in Philadelphia. 
Analysis Guaranteed. Send for Descriptive Cireular. 


BAUGH & SONS Sole Manufacturers Philadelphia. 
Something New! A Carbon Plow! 


Mention this 


saw co., { ‘Street, 


Chica ago, I 


r. AG 
g3°5 Randolph 
































“We guarantee s 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
it properly handled, 
periect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow@ 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


4 IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


THE CARBON METAL. bei pose i a 
more durable than ordinary ( hi od lean oA Seaeety of. Gast Moek,.! Le ae, ; SAE et 


Mannfactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL C0.. Dion, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 37 Reade St., N. ¥., and 21 So. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


“ACME” | 


to 





PULVERIZING HARROW, 
LOD-CRUSHER, AND LEVELER. 













Does AGENTS | Now in 
WANTED | - 

Complete - ae 
Unoccupied nearly 
Work every 
where Agrical- 
tural 
other County 
siinies' in the 
United 
fail. States. 


eeth avoids ing up rubb' 
commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the most valu- 
i? ing Crus! 
— in the preparation and th Lorough pulverization of the Soil before planting. will increase the yield 
tool on you by assuring you that he has. something better; but SATISFY YOURSELF 
after you have tried it on your own farm. 
Manufactory and Principal Office, 


pec ape 
Fizing t e aor th he wee Ea ara e zim 5 th ;,oasire 
sarces tg stor chor oar Wareutaay tal oth presen ight Staal 
able recent Se ty a in Farm Machinery, while 
All t “ the judicious use of an implement like the ‘ Acme’ Pulveriz Harrow, Clod her, and 
from Five to Ten Dollars per acre.” 
FAIR PLAY. 

If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior 
by ordering one ON TRIAL. We will send it on trial, and, if it does not suit, you may 
send It back, we paying return freightcharges. We don’ t ask for money.or note until 
Send for Pamphlet containing Hundreds of Testimonials from 44 Different States & Territories. 

NASH & BROTHER, 
maniiae cra. | MILLINGTON, New Jersey. 
N. B.—Pamphiet entitled “ Trttace ts Maxcre” will ciao bo cent to pala vie aUnESSEEEE 


“THE QOLDEN NORTHWEST.” : 


Now Is the time to secure 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 


Emigrants intending to take up farms é the 
in the Great North wes' not 
or Hos LAS of the x offered 


“NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
ies is in Minnesota, a, Dakota and Montane. lands along its 


oT 
which ro} aa 
. Chg on 
COLONISTS and FAR 
MECHANICS, LABO. and MINERS, 
LU. EN, BUSI MEN, and TOU 
2 me eatal eation” there are READY Mat 
Ts, GOOD BU o°heeriae Ts. and 


FINE CHANCES for PAYING NVESTMENTS. 


of Dakota Montana offers a 

SEW vier F FoR ae LEMENT. 
pe ting settlements 
along ine of the yp - BY Pacific Railroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the best guaranty 


of the permanency of the cgricabteral interests of 


the entire region. 
an Northern Pacific Railroad has now —% market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, w are 


eSewet at LOW PRICES and on easy aa pay 
ay anN INNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
@ acres awaiting ye 
in MONTANA there are §,000,000 acres read) 
THE ¢ NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 
JA 


For detailed information on all points app‘y at or 
address the 


for 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


No. 285 Broadway. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
par Vermars and Dealers are invited to send for 
Cireu 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 








et the ae RvusBBER Paint 
fe 


iio - 
Paty? an NIZED, 


er Gallon, 


ree. 
moet 
lfor Barns, Build. 


New fine 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and whieh will 








be sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the 
| very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


Oe Dheet, QOXBG........ cc cc ccecccceeeneeeeseeenee sew 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Emgraver.........-.505 ceceeeceeeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Ble, BORED... ...cccccccceccvecccccccccessecsers 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver,...........cecceeeeneces 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Ble, BORBD. .. ccccccceccccccecscccccccoscqcenscccs 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 ge, 16x20.............55 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..,............55 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 


GED PAMOD. PAGO... cccvceccccscvecccesccsccoosee 07 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages... .-..ccccceccccceceeccencveens 050 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York, 


The Mndependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 








32 Numbers (postage free).. . 83 00 
26 (6 mos. ) (postage free Bd.ccvcccoes . 150 
13 oa (B M08.) <= § = sevveesveveees 75 
4 (1 month), va 35 
2 * (2 weeks), ” 20 
S Mumber (Weeki,  «§*—— nccccccceccces 10 
One subscription two years... .. 66... ccccceeees 5 00 
One subscription with one SEW subscriber, in 

OMS FEMICCAMCE ... or .rccrsecssecccccccscccoceces 500 


One subscription with two Nkw subscribers, in 


one remittance ...... 7 0e 
One subscription three years. nes cee 9 OO 
One subscription with three NEw subscribers, 

CR GRD DTIIIIGD, «5 ccc ccccecscsscccvcccescceses 8 50 
One subscription four years........... ; 8 50 
One subscription with four Hew subscribers, in 

one remittance.,..... bose! covcesecccccecccodeecoe 10 00 
One subscription five years... 2.0.6... .6cecccccee 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January ist, 1882, Tux INDEKrENpENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January lst, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


te” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t# Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a KeomTerep Letren. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastera 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 





le, 


fie CO., 


car 
number gal) 
gallon covers 200 
28). ATLAS 
Pittebureh, Pa. 


ONSU PTION. 


G eS ee eae flor the above ao tong 
ease of oo ware kind oy mics 


thet whet will ‘oond od TWO Be DOTTLES F 
vA TREATIS6 sease, to 
, 0. address, DK. T. A. BLOCU 








eae N. <4 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bex. Fouxpens, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a supers quality of Bells. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover bas “Tue InpvePenvent’’ 
embossed on it ip large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and Jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual) 
price is $150. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 








SUBSCRIBERS are particularily requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no lors of numbers may 
ocecur. 

THE KECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the VIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received, But when a nee stamp is received 
the receipe wi will be pve sens by mel 

Messrs. a OO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our eX. te in London to receive subscriptions 
wes vo ents. 


0. Box 2787, 7 ROY Work On. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
tbis office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a Met of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 

Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 

seeeetee time... + pe. 

4 times: (one month. 
(threo 








4 times (one month). 
(three ce monthsibos 


85a 


(tire ” fee. 





é Diccnsems sous 


-,One 
Live, ‘Eacu To. 
«ey DOLLARS, PER AGATS 


Firry Certs 
Daares, nob not exceeding Youd those’ 


for advertising must stent ke malts advance 


ate ee 


beymente fer all letters 








phe INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York City. 


32 (288) 


If your grocer does 
not keep the Ivory 
Soap, send four three- 
cent stamps (to pay 
postage) with your 
full address to Procter 
& Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, and we will send 
you a large cake of 
Ivory Soap. We can 
afford to make no 
charge for the sample, 
for we know if you 
once try it, you will 
always use it. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
Sixth Ave and 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 

WILL ISSUE, ON OR ABOUT APRIL Ist, THEIR 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


most complete book of its kind ever pu! 
© bs large Hthosre »yhed fashion Dlate an 


engra 
latest novelties in 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Suites ona ao: fine Muslin and Cambric wear, Silks 
aod Velv Laces, Hou aenenene., CY 3 Upho 


hed, 
over 
ngs, representing the very 


~ 3, Gloves, Fasseene Fyrecdle Jew- 
zee, eg gad a Giothing” an shings, 
Goods, eic., 
“ae & 


rm has an eaeatid reputation for reli- 
ability, care in filling orders, general su rity of 
goods at prices lower than those of any er house, 
and for fair dealing, as they exchange or refund money 
or unsatisfactory articles. 


CATALOGUE 


SENT ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 
t?” Please mention Paper. 48 


‘faa 


tchaA 


fur 





Established 1780. 
Qi tal 


“OITS ‘Geng * A018 
*s1mg w1djng €£ °ON 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 


27 Sudbury Bereet. Boston, Mass. 


TANITE tg 


HEELS an | THETANITE CO. 
crinoine MACHINES | eee Pe 


Roroples tps W. READ'S 
CEL BRATED ASTHMA RELIEF 
t free to = wee 3 ask. Imme- 
Sate Le =< Sc. and 

area cont 
eR THRT iB, ome, ¥. ° 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos, 75 and 17) Woes £ Hea Rivet New York 


of ar "don a tt Fi Wall 
TILES ¢ Hearths, Fire pleces, and Decorat ion 
generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 


Sole Agents for MI NTONS an¢ for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 
tars, lawyert mininters or, gathers 
stam) Yor olegundly estrated 3 
page THE PE FO CO. 











THE 


‘|BUTLER'S 
SAFES 


FIRE, 


Ka ND 4th, 1883. 


TRC ¢ 


FEBRUARY 


W. H. BUTLER, 21 Broadway . 

We have taken the ‘uoney from 
your No. 6 Safe, which og thr. ¢s avs fire of the 
$d and 4th, and find oversee} n pe. fe condition. 

O'CONNOR 4 CALLOPY. 





BUTLER, 291 Broadway: 

“i books and papers, which passed through the fire 
that destroyed our building, were found =9 a very satis. 
factory condition when the antes Sok opepes 

LLY & KNOX 


Agents Insurance & ‘of North America. 


STILL ANOTHER: 
snee, N. Y., February 7th, 
W.. H. BUTL. ER, Faq . ae 
Dear Sire: We hav. pode taken the No. 33 Safe of 
your make from the the Burdett Builfing. » and 


upon opening it founc het books an pepers ti in pe rect 
cond:tion. XTER. 


CALIGRAPH 
WRITING MACHINE. 





For Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editora, Architects, 
AND ALL WRITERS, 
EMPLOYMENT 


for young men and women as Operators, easily ob- 
tained by such as own it. 


ALL STENOGRAPHERS 
must come to it, as employers are demanding it more 


and more, 
FREE TRIAL 
fora fortnight uges pogodh of of - which will be re 


funded at the en at a me wpon receipt of the 
machine in good aon Son with express charges 
paid. For further a. address 


BEALE & BELCHER, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


EVERY LADY **tvastoor"s 


STRAWBRIDGE & 
CLOTHIER’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY. Each nmmber contains 120 
large pages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, and four pages of 
New Music. Is especially valuable to those who shop 
by mail or are interested in home art, 
50 Cente per Year. 
STRAWBRIDGE | & CLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GROCERS, ATTENTION! 
Rercrns 


LIBERAL FROM VERY SMALL OUTLA«yY. 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 


sat all 


=o 
106 andi 
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Early mount your 
, Colina, “th ‘and take a wilde eee, ap ot and down, for 
just one hour. Return to lace of busi- 
pore. ry cup the fires, yt +4 be y—— 7-4 , a8 you will 
be, to bow qmncotly the men e does 

work, aqoceng! ishing twice the o werk in 1 ordinary 


time. Try it and be conv as you wi . 
ten years from now thank the writer for calling your 
attention to the ‘ —_ "—From “ The Coming loree,”’ 


to 
by Rev. C, E. Bristol. 
“7 mee more, and soon roll up to the 
patient's door. I find him better, and in omenenens 
good hum little further on I 
another pati tient, sitting at his door and drinking in the 
sunshine with the eager thirst of one who 


nfined to a sick- r- for long and 
seems to be a day for sic La havin ne 
further business, ride on for pleasure.”— 

lack. M.D. 





The Bicyete is used for busi 1 , for 
exercise, and for recreation, as a — ‘and success- 
fal vehicle 1 forthe road, by business men, enginee: 
ereymen, physicians, lawyers, artis students—al 
professions; and the thousands of 


EXPERT AND STANDARD 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


panefectues sad sold by the Pepe Manufactur- 
t siete use, prove their exce ent qualities 
Sy their popularity. address of that epmpeny & 
i nm a rose. Boston js and 
es large illustrate ogue costs only a a ree-cent 
stamp. Send for one. 


TRE 








"1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Bxcels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published- 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 

180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 

Mention this paper. 


FAIRBANES’ 


STAMWDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway New York. 





THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CO 
Manufacturers of of Fine ‘Silver-Plated Ware. 


The enviabic pe EP 
cellen ad 
npg SE wake Stic on 


manufacture ever: 


ARTICLES, tor WEDDING and a iby aan andt 
le Dealers will be furnished with an Illustrated Catalogue upon Application. 


Responsib: 


e beaut: ont v'G00D8" of their designs and 
and i “D ODS’ beyond the highest 
is warran aod to the 


best in wor 
countless variety of beautiful FANCY 


GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


This Instrument, 
containing 22 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House, 


Lodge, and Ohapel, contain 
32 notes. 





THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHII.DREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N, Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 





FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. ?77O Broadway, corner Ninth Street. 


Imperials, $6 per Dozen. 


Mixed read a immediate 
easurer it 


sot 0 reare 8 









tor cotimating the quantity Oc Patat 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
OFFICE 784 BARCLAY &7.. N. ¥. 


PAINT YOUR ROOSDS wm HATMLL MINED PAIN, 


yw ga Hart, State 
tele dad otist 


Gay obttoce, cont tree te ing 


) | Sam) 








NEW 


GENESEE. 


On the American and European Plan, 


BUFFALO, NN. Y. 


HARRIS & LOSEKAM, 





607 Wi &t., Boston, 


Proprietors. 


Hetel, Saratega Springs, N. Y. 


The H. W. Collender Co. 
FIRE 


AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


MARVIN '$ 


FEBRUARY 16TH, 1643. 
Marvin Safe Co.: 


Our Marvin Safe having been taken from the 
ruins of our factory, we find the contents (in 
spite of the intense heat to which it was ex 
posed) in a perfect state of preservation. 

THE H. W. COLLENDER ©, 
HABANA, CUBA. 
: FEBRUARY 6TH, 1883, 
Marvin Safe Co.: 

William Redding’s Livery Stable, together 
with two adjoining lumber yards, were éntirePy 
destroyed on Sunday (4th inst.) by the largest 
fire that has ever visited this city. The new safe 
of your make has just been recovered from the 
ruins, and all its contents found intact. I regard 
the test a most satisfactory proof of the excel- 
jJent workmanship and fire-resisting quality of 


your make of safe. 
L. ABRIQUETA. 


KIN GSTON, JAMAICA, 
Messrs. A. S. Lazarus & Co.: Senay pate 

In the fire of the llth ult., which destroyed 
almost the entire commercial quarter of our 
city, one of “ Marvin Safe Co.'s” make of safes 
was severely tried. My store was built inside 
of heavy hard-wood timbers, floored with cedar 
boards, and many hours in burning. I was in 
the greatest possible fear that the contents of my 
safe, if not ashes, wouki be so carbonized as to 
be utterly valueless, as was the case with the 
contents of many other safes of diferent makers. 
Iam pleased to say, however, that, after taking 
out my safe, which was red-hot, and after cool- 
ing it with water and opening it, the contents 
were as perfect as when put in. I was pleasingly 
surprised to find that £600 of colonial bank-notes, 
which were in the safe, besides bills and securi- 
ties for a very large amount were not even dis- 
colored, Please advise me of Messrs. Marvin 
Safe Company's price for a new safe of the same 
size as the one I now have. Truly yours, 

_H. STERN. 


MARVIN SAFE CO., 


265 Broadway, New York; 
623 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess uf 
Oil has been removed. It has ¢hree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health. 





Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass. 


WALL PAPER, 


We have a line of most beautiful Wall Papers, many 
of them of quaint Design and Colors, by eminent Eng 
lish decorative artiste. 

We will supply you all you need at bottom prices 
Samples and prices mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
MAKERS OF WALL PAPERS, 
124 and 126 West 33d Street, New York. 


W.& B. DOUGLAS 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


















Branch Warehouses : 
87 John S8t., New York, and 
107 Lake 8t.. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Ranis. een 
Fistares, te Curbs, ord 
drants, Street Washers, 


“Worxs FOUNDED IN 1882. 





THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
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Alse Preprietors 
—L— i. see pe iid 








